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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


Current Situation 


The labour market was relatively stable during August. After a rise of 
more than 650,000 in the previous four months, employment showed a moderate 
decline of some 20,000 between July and August. The number of persons with- 
out jobs and seeking work increased by a little more than half this amount 
and was some 15 per cent lower than a year earlier. This reduction in work- 
seekers mainly involved males and was distributed among men of all ages. 

Those without jobs and seeking work numbered 239,000 in August, up 
from 228,000 in July. This unemployment indicator, at 3.7 per cent of the 
labour force, was still about midway between the corresponding figures of 
the last two years. 

The increase in job seekers was distributed over all regions, and originated 
chiefly in manufacturing industries. The number of married job seekers rose 
by more than 20,000, which was partially offset by a decrease in the number 


_ of single unemployed. 


A slight change in the over-all labour market situation is not unusual for 
this time of year. By August, most of the seasonal expansion in jobs and 
available workers has taken place and additional labour requirements (chiefly 
in agriculture and construction) are relatively small. The next seasonal move- 


__ ment of any consequence is the contraction of the labour force as students 


return to school in September. As usual, teen-agers began to withdraw in 
August. 

Tn total, the labour force was estimated to be 6,425,000 in August, 119,000 
more than a year earlier. Unlike last year, when women workers were respon- 
sible for 90 per cent of the over-all annual increase in the labour force, men 
accounted for half of the labour force growth between August 1958 and 
August this year. The number of teen-agers in the population grew at roughly 
the same rate as in the previous year, but a higher proportion of this growth 
was reflected in the labour force increase. Some 40,000 more teen-agers had 
jobs than a year earlier. In the corresponding period in 1957-58 there was a 
considerable drop in the number of teen-agers with jobs. 

Industrial employment changes during the month were relatively small. 


. An increase in jobs in manufacturing and in mining and quarrying was offset 


by losses in other industries, particularly construction, transportation and agri- 
culture. Much of the decline in agricultural employment resulted from an early 
completion of some phases of the season’s operations in British Columbia. 
Short-term layoffs were quite extensive in Ontario as consumer goods industries, 


_ particularly motor vehicle manufacturing, closed down to re-tool for the new 


production year. 
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In addition to those without jobs, 
there were an estimated 18,000 persons 
on temporary layoff during August. This 
number was one-third higher than a 
month earlier, Ontario accounting for all 
of the increase. 


The mid-summer slackness in manu- 
facturing was reflected in a moderate 
increase in short-time work; the number 
of workers on short-time was 32,000. 
The temporary layoff and short-time fi- 
gures together were not much more than 
half of the corresponding total last year. 


The duration of unemployment con- 
tinued to fall. In August, an estimated 
85,000 persons had been looking for 
work for less than one month, 113,000 
had been seeking work for one to six 
months and 41,000 for more than six 
months. Long-term unemployment was 
concentrated most heavily in the older 
age groups. For all job seekers, the 
average length of time looking for work 
was just over four months, down from a 
peak of 5% months in May and about 
4+ months in August 1958. 
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A Review of Labour Market Developments 


The middle of the third quarter, when employment is near its seasonal 
peak, is a convenient time to review the labour market developments of the 
past 12 months. At this time a year ago, it was clear that the recession was 
over and that employment had been on the upturn for some months. Up to 
that time, however, gains had been very modest, too small to make up fully 
for previous employment losses, far less to absorb the additional labour supply 
stemming from the continual growth in population. During the winter the usual 
layoffs were relatively light and in the spring of 1959, rehiring was much more 
vigorous than usual. As a result, employment recovered to its pre-recession 
peak and beyond (see chart). Unemployment dropped below the 1958 level, 
although it was still higher than in any other postwar year. 


This is approximately the position of the labour market at the present time: 
non-farm employment is 4 per cent higher than last year and about the same 
percentage (seasonally adjusted) above the pre-recession peak in the fall of 
1957. The number employed in agriculture has continued to drop in 1959 
though less rapidly than in former years. 


A brief survey of the industrial distribution of employment shows that 
all of the main groups increased to some extent this year. Impressive gains 
were made in those individual industries that experienced the heaviest layoffs 
during the recession, although in few cases has employment fully recovered. 
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In distribution and services, on the other 
hand, the virtually unbroken rise of the 
postwar years has continued. 

One of the main weaknesses in 
manufacturing has been the transporta- 
tion equipment industry. Employment in 
this group fell unevenly throughout 1957 
and 1958 and the first few months this 
year, a total of about 24 per cent in 
all. The component industries—motor 
vehicles and parts, aircraft, railway roll- 
ing stock, shipbuilding—all contributed 
in some measure to the decline. This year 
automobile production and employment 
made a strong advance and some recovery 
was evident in shipbuilding and railway 
rolling stock, all of which caused some 
increases in the group as a whole. Because 
of the heavy layoffs in the aircraft indus- 
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Recovery in the demand for labour in 
manufacturing over the year is reflected 
in an increase in the average hours 
worked per week. When sales and output 
rise, manufacturers not only hire more 
workers but they also eliminate short- 
time work and expand overtime. The 
increase in hours during the current year 


over 1958 is evident in both durable and 
non-durable goods manufacturing, with 
the largest gains in textile products, 
rubber products, iron and steel products, 
and electrical apparatus and supplies. 


try in February, however, the gain was 
very small. 

One of the more outstanding recov- 
eries has been in the manufacture of 
iron and steel products. In this group 
the employment index (seasonally adjusted) dropped from a peak of 116 
(1949=100) in March 1958 to 104 just before the strike of steelworkers 
last fall. After the settlement of the strike in November 1958, employment 
in the industry recovered steadily, to 110 at the end of June (the latest available 
figure). Primary steel manufacturing was the leading gainer in the group, 
followed by heating and cooking appliances, agricultural implements, and iron 
castings. Even in machine manufacturing, hard hit by last year’s decline in 
plant equipment purchases, employment was moderately higher at. mid-year 
than six months earlier, although it had declined in the interval. 

The general expansion stemming from recovery in domestic demand has 
been supported by an upturn in exports. In the second quarter of this year 
commodity exports (seasonally adjusted) were 10 per cent above the first 
quarter and 2 per cent above the pre-recession peak in 1957. This strong 
recovery was almost entirely accounted for by increased shipments to the 
United States of uranium, iron ore, farm machinery, wood pulp and, particularly, 
of lumber. The increased sales of these commodities have played a significant 
part in the general upswing in employment during recent months. 

The trend of construction activity has been rather erratic this year, 
reflecting reduced strength in new housing and concurrent recovery in non- 


_ residential building. At the beginning of the year, when house builders were 
no longer able to make direct loans from the Central Mortgage and Housing 


Corporation, the number of new housing starts dropped quite sharply. In 
larger centres, housing starts in the second quarter of the year were almost 
20 per cent below the corresponding period in 1958. A moderate improve- 
ment that occurred after mid-year is expected to accelerate in the last quarter, 
when CMHC will again be making direct housing loans. Non-residential 
construction made a steady advance in the second quarter of this year, offsetting 
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the decline in housing. The mid-year review of investment intentions revealed 
a significant upward revision among manufacturing industries, particularly the 
durable goods sector. Recent reports on building permits issued also suggest 
an expansion in non-residential construction during the last half of the year. 

Employment in forestry has shown a similar trend, but more accentuated 
than the trend in construction. During the year employment fluctuated sharply 
from month to month and from one part of the country to another. The most 
active part of the industry has been in British Columbia (and with the recent 
settlement of the strike it will undoubtedly become more active still), Quebec 
and New Brunswick. On the other hand, in Newfoundland and, to a lesser 
extent, in Ontario, employment in the woods has been even lower than the 
depressed level of last year. As a net result of these diverse trends, at mid-year 
employment in the industry as a whole was about 4 per cent higher than a 
year earlier. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—AUGUST 1959 


SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


MODERATE 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group | 


Group 2 


Group 3 


Group 4 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


Windsor 


Quebec-Levis 


Vancouver- 
New Westminster 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Halifax 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Ottawa-Hull 


—->ST. JOHN’S 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


" MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 


_ per cent or more in non-agri- 
cultural activity) 


OSHAWA <— 


BRANTFORD 
Cornwall 
Joliette 

Lac St. Jean 
New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Trois Riviéres 
Victoria 


<— 


—> CORNER BROOK 


Farnham- 
Granby 
Fort William- 
Port Arthur 
Guelph 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
London 
Moncton 


—>SAINT JOHN 


Sarnia 


Sudbury 


—>SYDNEY 


Timmins-Kirkland 
Lake 


e 
| MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 


ie 


(labour force 25,900-75,000; 40 


per cent or more in agriculture) 


Barrie 


Brandon 
Charlottetown 
Chatham 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 

Riviére du Loup 
Saskatoon 


—-> THETFORD- 


MEGANTIC- 
ST. GEORGES 


Yorkton 


MINOR AREAS 
Se (labour force 10,000-25,000) 


Brampton 

Central Vancouver 
Island 

Drummondville 

LINDSAY <— 

Newcastle 

Rimouski 

St. Stephen 

Summerside 

VALLEYFIELD 


Victoriaville 


<< 


Bathurst 
Beauharnois 
Belleville-Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
Edmundston 


— }>FREDERICTON 


Galt 

Gaspé 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
Kamloops 
Kentville 
Kitimat 
Lachute- 

Ste. Thérése 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 
North Bay 


—-> OKANAGAN 


VALLEY 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Ste. Agathe- 

St. Jerome 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
St. Thomas 
Sault Ste Marie 


Simcoe 


—->SOREL 


(Group 3 Concluded) 


Stratford 
Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock 
Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 
Yarmouth 


_—>The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
) moved, For an explanation of the classification system used, see page 990. 
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Employment Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


Employment continued at a season- 
ally high level during August. The num- 
ber of persons with jobs was estimated 
to be 535,000, some 5,000 more than 
in the previous month and 18,000 more 
than a year ago. There was no change 
in the level of farm employment between 
July and August. Forestry employment 
held up fairly well although it was still 
well down from last year’s level. Most 
coal mines resumed operations after the 
vacation period, but one mine ceased 
production altogether, most of the miners 
being transferred to neighbouring collier- 
per es Ee ies. On Bell Island, iron ore production 

| was closed down for one week. In manu- 
facturing, employment rose seasonally in 
the iron and steel and fish processing 
plants. Construction activities were at a high level throughout the region and, 
as a result, some shortages of skilled tradesmen developed during the month. 


In recent months industrial employment has continued at a higher level 
than a year ago, although weaknesses in key industries were still in evidence. 
Forestry employment in the region remained below the level of 1958 and was 
much lower than in 1957. Most of the decline in logging was concentrated 
in Newfoundland, employment in the industry being less than three-quarters 
of that in the corresponding months of 1958 and 1957. Employment con- 
ditions changed little in the transportation equipment industry, one of the major 
sources of weakness in the region. Activity in the pulp and paper industry 
re advanced during recent months, employment now being about the same as 
ast year. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ATLANTIC 
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The chief strength in this region has been in construction, trade and 
services; in all of these, employment has been higher than last year in each of 
the four Atlantic provinces. Forestry in New Brunswick and fish processing 
plants in Newfoundland have also been much busier than last summer. 


Unemployment showed no appreciable change during the month and 
remained at about last year’s level. At the end of August, the area classification 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 0 (3); 
in moderate surplus, 4 (7); in balance, 17 (11). 


Local Area Developments 


Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Seasonal expansion continued 
in this area, further increases in construction activities resulting in shortages 
of some skilled tradesmen. Total industrial employment in June was about 
4 per cent higher than in 1958, a small decline in manufacturing being more 


than offset by an 18-per-cent gain in construction and a near 6-per-cent increase 
in transportation. 
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LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus Approximate Balance] Labour Shortage 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 
August | August August August August | August August August 
1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 
Metropolitan@vmags: 4.5 +205 s6>. 1 1 2 4 9 7 — — 
Majorindostrial.. 355... eeeoss 1 4 12 18 13 4 — _— 
Major Agricultural............. —_— — 1 2 13 12 — — 
Ji = 3 10 19 48 36 a re 
DOUG rele: sie saidis caceles's 2 8 25 43 83 59 _ — 


St. John’s (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Employ- 
ment increased in the St. John’s area, construction contributing much to the 
buoyancy. At the end of June, industrial employment was more than 5 per cent 
higher than the corresponding month in the previous two years. Housing and 
institutional building raised the level of construction employment 60 per cent 


above last year’s. 


Sydney (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. The 
employment picture has been much brighter than last year, mainly because of 
a more normal production pattern in coal mining. Fish catches have been 
better than average. Construction activities continued to show strength. 


Comer Brook and Saint John (major industrial) and Fredericton (minor) were 


reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


QUEBEC 


Employment in the Quebec region 
decreased less than usual during August. 
The number of persons with jobs was 
estimated to be 1,708,000, some 8,000 
less than in the previous month but 
33,000 more than a year earlier. An 
unusually sharp drop in agriculture was 
partly offset by continued expansion in 
most other industries. By the end of 
June forestry employment was up by 
about 7 per cent over the year, although 
still about 25 per cent less than in the 
corresponding period in 1957. The sea- 
sonal summer decline in pulp cutting 
began later this year, and the August 
trough was reached earlier in the month; 
at the beginning of August, employment 
in this industry was up about 25 per cent 
over the year. 
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Both metal and non-metal mining has shown strength this year. At the 
end of June mining employment was 5.5 per cent higher than in June 1958. 
Iron ore mining contributed most to the increase but there were gains in gold 


and non-metal mining too. 
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There was continuing buoyancy in the construction industry in spite of 
some weakening in the new housing sector. Industrial, commercial and institu- 
tional construction maintained a brisk pace. 

Employment in manufacturing in June was slightly higher than in June 
1958. In the food and beverage, leather and wood products industries the 
level of employment was higher than in either 1958 or 1957. Activity in the 
primary and secondary textile industry considerably exceeded the level of the 
previous year and in some instances came close to the 1957 level. 

A further seasonal expansion occurred in the iron and steel and trans- 
portation equipment industries. Employment in iron and steel continued to 
be slightly higher than last year. It was more than 8 per cent lower in 
transportation equipment but new defence orders in aircraft are expected to 
bring a substantial improvement in coming months. 

There was little change in the level of unemployment during the month. 
At the end of August, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in substantial surplus, 0 (1); in moderate surplus, 11 (18); in 
balance, 135). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. There was further employment 
expansion in the area. Increased demand from the construction industry resulted 
in higher production in the manufacture of iron and steel products, building 
materials and electrical appliances. Industrial employment at the end of June 
was between 1 and 2 per cent higher than a year earlier. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Construction was very 
active in the area during the month. In manufacturing, the high level of 
production continued in the leather and clothing industries. In primary textiles 
there was still a considerable number of workers on short time, contrary to 
earlier expectations. 


Thetford Mines-Megantic-St. George (major agricultural) was reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 3. Farm employment reached its peak during the month. 
Asbestos mining showed strength. 

Sorel (minor) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Employment con- 
ditions were far better than at the same time last year, when the level of 
unemployment was one of the highest in the region. The improvement was 
widespread, construction and transportation showing the greatest gains over 
the year. 


Valleyfield (minor) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Unemployment 
rose during the month mainly because of slackening in construction activity. 


ONTARIO 


Employment in Ontario was estimated to be 2,287,000 in August. This 
represented a decline from July although the position relative to last year did not 
change significantly. Employment was still 3 per cent higher than in 1958, 
and higher than in 1957 by about half that amount. All of the decline from 
July occurred in non-farm activities and appeared to be of a temporary nature. 
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Over the year employment showed 
a gain of 67,000, mainly the result of a 
recovery in transportation and continued 
expansion in services and trade. Forestry |,..,,. 

f es 7350, Labour Force 
was up slightly over the year, and mining | 2,300,000 ie 
was down slightly. In the last month or | 7°°°") ~=- 
two there has been a strong advance in 
residential construction, and employment ie eee eee 
in the industry during August was not | 2.200,00—— PED 
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Most of the slackness during August 
resulted from extensive shutdowns, 
especially in automobile manufacturing 
in preparation for the production of new 
models. Among some household appliance manufacturers an involuntary 
build-up of inventories caused an early reduction in output. However, in most 
consumer goods industries and in all of the iron and steel products group, 
production employment was far ahead of a year earlier. Gains in agricultural 
implement and primary iron manufacturing were particularly impressive. 


In manufacturing as a whole, employment has shown no marked improve- 
ment over the year. The main factor has been the cut-back in aircraft manu- 
facturing, which reduced employment in this industry by almost one half. 
Employment in the manufacture of railway rolling stock and heavy electrical 
appliances was also down from last year. 


Temporary shutdowns and extended vacations caused some rise in the 
level of unemployment in the region. This was reflected on the local level by 
the reclassification of three areas to categories denoting increased unemploy- 
ment. At the end of August the 34 areas in the region were classified as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 2 (3); in moderate 
surplus, 7 (11); in balance, 25 (20). 
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Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas with Classification Unchanged: Toronto (Group 3). Em- 
ployment in manufacturing was still down from last year because of the heavy 
layoffs earlier this year in the aircraft industry. Total employment, however, 
was up slightly over the year owing to expansion in other parts of manufacturing, 
construction, and distribution. There was little change in unemployment during 
the month. Housing showed a sharp pick-up in July and August, bringing 
construction employment to a level more than 10 per cent above the same 
period last year. Hamilton (Group 3). Employment is currently up 5 per cent 
over last year and unemployment is down about one third. Manufacturing 
and construction show the greatest strength; soft spots are electrical appliances 
and textiles. Windsor (Group 1). The temporary shutdown of the automobile 
industry raised the unemployment level in this area. Some improvement is 
expected during September as production of new models gets underway. Ottawa- 
Hull (Group 3). Employment has been maintained at about 3 per cent higher 
than last year. During August there was a strong advance in construction. 
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Oshawa (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Motor 
vehicle manufacturing was entirely responsible for the increase in unemploy- 
ment in this area. Most of those laid off are expected to be rehired in 
September. 

Brantford (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The 
general employment level in recent months has been moderately higher than 
last year. During August, the end of the production year in the agricultural 
implement industry resulted in the release of several hundred metal workers. 
Unemployment in the area was about 25 per cent below last year. 

Lindsay (minor) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Labour surplus 
rose to moderate proportions, mainly because of the layoff of ‘workers living 
in the area but working in Oshawa. Some improvement was expected in 
September. 


PRAIRIE 


Employment remained stable from 
July to August in the Prairie region. The 
miata agg rr ee estimated total of persons with jobs, at 
| a record 1,107,000, was 27,000 higher 

nie sae een TOA eran 
yosyiie =e eee Although harvesting was general 
bee | throughout the region, the light crop 
combined with delays because of wet 
weather depressed the demand for farm 
labour. January-to-June farm cash income 
was 3.4 per cent higher this year than 
in the same period of 1958. Sales of 
wheat were less, but receipts from other 
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cc sums] employment gain of 9,000 over the 
month, derived strength from manufacturing and construction. Labour require- 
ments in textile and clothing manufacturing were high; there were shortages 
of skilled sewing machine operators. Iron and steel products, especially struc- 
tural steel, were finding a ready demand so that employment in plants engaged 
in fabrication held strong. Commercial and industrial building provided the 
chief stimulus to construction. Housebuilding remained somewhat weaker than 
last year. Municipal and provincial road building programs were fully underway 
and work proceeded on gas and oil pipelines and distribution systems. 

Little change took place in forestry and metal mining during the month 
but oil drilling activity increased. In the Crows Nest Pass district one coal mine 
was reopened and a new mine was established to meet export orders to Japan. 
Local employment expanded, and there was a movement of miners from 
Drumheller to Edson, where some mines had formerly been closed down. 

Unemployment declined slightly, remaining below the level of a year 
earlier. No reclassification of labour market areas took place; in all 20 areas, 
the demand and supply of labour were in balance. At this time in 1958, two 
areas were in moderate surplus and 18 were in balance. 
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Local Area Developments 


Winnipeg (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Needle workers were in short 
supply as clothing manufacturers experienced a very busy month. Farm machin- 
ery manufacturers laid off some workers on completion of their programs for 
the year. Recalls were expected when production begins on the 1960 schedule. 
Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 3. The mining 
of iron ore and its movement through the Lakehead continued at a rate well 
ahead of last year. More workers were released by the bus and aircraft plant; 
some personnel were moving to Montreal, where operations are being re-located. 
Wheat elevators were full and some men were laid off as lighter lake shipments 
reduced the movement of grain. 


Saskatoon (major agricultural) remained in Group 3. The work force at the 
site of the dam on the South Saskatchewan River was enlarged during the 
month; the increased activity will continue until freeze-up. Besides the moving 
of the earth fill and the construction of residential facilities, a short spur line 
is to be built from the nearby railroad to facilitate the movement of heavy 
equipment. 


PACIFIC 


Some temporary weakening occurred 
in the employment situation in the Pacific 
region, where the number of workers on 
farms dropped sharply and industrial 


activity was slowed down by strikes. Em- SUS 4 raesiaes an 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — PACIFIC 


1957-58 1958-59 


ployment was estimated to total 549,000 
in August, down by 12,000 from the | "~~ 
month before. This total, however, was | 
16,000 higher than a year earlier. eihy cea 10 yrerrons 

The substantial decrease in farm |. 456. —s 
workers occurred on completion of the | 500,000 — 
greater part of vegetable and berry har- | | 
vesting. The apple crop was one to two | s2s,00 veotes sid ike etd 
weeks later than usual, so that demand | > Ns 
for apple pickers had not yet developed. | “7” 
Layoffs occurred in fruit and vegetable 
canneries as the processing of earlier 
crops was completed; rehiring would (s#sseessuus 
take place with the arrival of shipments of tate: crops. 

In non-farm industries the over-all change in employment was quite small. 
The strikes that tied up fishermen and structural steel workers ended on 
August 9 and August 12 respectively, but the strike of the International Wood- 
workers of America continued, tying up 27,000 in logging, sawmilling, and 
plywood manufacturing on the coast and on Vancouver Island. The strike 
did not extend to the interior, where the industry operated at a very high level, 
many sawmills employing two shifts. Some movement of workers inland from 
the strike-bound areas was evident. A substantial number of stevedores and 
some other transportation workers such as tugboat operators, dependent to 
a large extent on the lumber industry for work, were affected by the strike. 
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Some pulp plants, lacking chips and wood cores from mills and plywood 
plants, found their operations curtailed. Manufacturers and wholesale firms 
supplying clothing, boots and other supplies to the industry made minor 
reductions in staff. 

Manufacturing not directly affected by the IWA strike continued strong. 
Construction recovered rapidly from the effects of the steelworkers’ strike; the 
large number of commercial and industrial projects underway made up for 
a lower level of housebuilding through the summer. Fish canneries also returned 
to full operation after the strike settlement. 

There was little change from July in the number unemployed, the total 
remaining well below a year earlier. One labour market area was reclassified 
into a category denoting reduced unemployment. At the end of August the 
classification of the 11 areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in substantial surplus, 0 (1); in moderate surplus, 3 (5); in 
balance, Ss. (Si 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Construc- 
tion employment moved ahead after the return to work of the steelworkers. 
A continuing high level of employment was indicated by a rise of more than 
10 per cent in the value of building permits in the January-July period over 
the corresponding time last year. The Pacific National Exhibition provided 
short-term employment for several hundred waitresses, demonstrators, attendants 
and related occupations. Work in two tile plants near Vancouver was halted 
by a strike in the second week of August. 


Victoria (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Almost all local sawmills 
and plywood plants were strikebound. Consequently, longshoremen, yardmen 
and other casual workers were in surplus: However, increased activity in 
shipyards (mostly repair work of a temporary nature) and construction projects 
prevented unemployment from increasing during the month. 


Okanagan Valley (minor) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. With 
stone fruit harvested and pears and apples late in ripening, demand for orchard 
help was light, but the general demand for labour was strengthened by increased 
employment in logging, sawmilling and plywood manufacturing. Many plants 
were working double shifts. 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
1 


Averages 


1956 =—-1957 Ji oF Mey, 15) BOARS! 0: Ni iD: 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of Sept. 10, 1959) 


Percentage Change 
Principal Items Date Amount 

Previous Previous 

Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a):................| Aug. 22 6, 425, 000 — 0.1 + 1.9 
BSESONSE Wild OD Bas seats esate cls siete See + Aug. 22 6, 186, 000 — 0.3 + 2.7 
/\GTATCUTTREY, Se a nh ee ee Aug. 22 824, 000 — 1.3 — 5.1 
MVOMeNeTICUIGING.... scat csc Aten ceeca ses \ Aug. 22 5, 362, 000 — 0.2 + 4.0 
HIM OEKELSESt Lich, Atos. cats bls oe usclak see Aug. 22 4, 968, 000 + 0.1 + 4.3 
Usually work 35 hours or more........... Aug. 22 5, 867, 000 — 0.2 ate) Do 
At work 35 hours or more................| Aug. 22 5,226,000 | — 0.1 + 3.3 
At work less than 35 hours, or not at 

work due to short time and turnover...| Aug. 22 53,000 | + 6.0 — 22.1 
Ror obier reasONS...........c.ckes see. Aug. 22 570, 000 — 2.4 + 1.8 
Not at work due to temporary layoff...... Aug. 22 18, 000 +50.0 — 51.4 

Usually work less than 35 hours............ Aug. 22 319, 000 — 2.5 + 6.0 
Without jobs and seeking work............... Aug. 22 239,000 } + 4.8 — 15.0 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

PAUTEIT EACH SS Oc iat te are elds read ea. Aug. 20 26, 000 —13.9 — 35.2 

(UAE, BSS, oe eae Ree Bete doe Aug. 20 82, 000 — 9.2 — 20.8 

LOD RAESTTEIG), & aS Ne a a ea te ea Aug. 20 107, 200 + 7.2 — 17.7 

IPN GUUETE: age o oye its Oe ee aoe =) Oe a Aug. 20 29, 100 —17.1 — 17.6 

TREO, CS Re Se Ae ee Aug. 20 34, 600 — 3.6 — 28.8 

Meal nal MOOTON Se or ogg wrgtacie. si enesnseve.8 Aug. 20 278,900 | — 4.3 — 22.0: 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

Eb. oo. Loe a ee een July 31 225, 945 + 2.4 — 24.9 
Amount of benefit payments.................. July $14,531,393 | —20.0 — 45.8 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... June 123.3 + 3.1 + 1.6 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... June 114.1 + 2.1 + 1.9 
LSRAL OM DLOM Sey dA evens rlctoldie svcrareveio etaiale ine ove 2a 8% Ist 6 mos./59 57, 089 a= te LOG 

Destined to the labour force................ 1st 6 mos./59 29, 535 — — 17.4 

Strikes and Lockouts 
Stree dlOCk Outs: ce srrae ete sata ateee pemyeieueie « August 47} +11.9 = 13.0 
INOSOteWORKETS INVOLVE - vies co. eyes seria cee cee August 38, 656 — 6.7 + 109.0 
Wuracon wMan Gays. ....: ren kee esee cnet ee August 667, 960 — 2.6 + 161.6 

Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... June $73.71 — 0.2 + 4.3 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... June $1.73 0.0 + 3.6 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... June 41.0 = 0.3 qf 1d 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. June $70.71 — 0.3 + 4.8 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........ August 126.4) + 0.4 + 1.0 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)....| June 134.6 — 0.5 + 4.2 
Motallabour,mcome: :2...).44 0.00560» $000,000} June 1, 528 + 3.0 + 8.6 

Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949 = 100)................4.. July 158.6 — 7.6 + 57 
IVa CHP RNSU INCI Bag te cols hayes apckore & srata ee kapel ae auepsis nk» July 142.2 9.2 + 4.5 
TIAA WEES ON ef eRa ge A Na I g  d  O July 148.8 — 8.4 + 8.8 
Jslfoon2 ADORE OAC! Aen he Sete Ae ek en ee July 136.6 —10.0 + 0.8 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 990. 


(b) See also page 990. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


During August, strike activity on the West Coast diminished somewhat 
with the settlement of the dispute in the fishing industry (described in last 
month’s Review and summarized in this month’s Bargaining Scene, page 891). 
The major work stoppage involving the coastal lumber industry and the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America continued in effect during the month but 
ended with a settlement in mid-September. Elsewhere, an important agreement 
was reached between the United Steelworkers of America and the Dominion 
Bridge Company affecting many plants across the country. Negotiations between 
the same union and the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation are continuing, 
after rejection by the union membership of proposed settlement terms. Agree- 
ments have recently been concluded affecting some railroad trainmen and dining 
car employees, while negotiations continue at many railway hotels. Preparations 
are underway for forthcoming negotiations between the major railway companies 
in Canada and the various unions representing non-operating railway employees. 

The strike of 27,000 coastal lumber workers in British Columbia ended 
on September 11 following mediation in the dispute between 138 logging and 
lumber processing companies, represented by Forest Industrial Relations 
Limited, and the International Woodworkers of America. The strike began on 
July 6. The parties accepted the formula proposed by the mediator, which 
provides for an increase of 10 cents an hour this year and a further 10 cents 
next year, and an additional 10 cents this year for tradesmen. The industry 
will implement a job evaluation program in the plywood section. The base rate 
of pay was $1.72 an hour and the average about $2.10. The employers had 
offered 12 cents over two years and the union’s final demand before the strike 
began was for 21 cents in one year. 

An important agreement has been reached between the Dominion Bridge 
Company and the United Steelworkers of America affecting ten plants, one in 
Nova Scotia, one in Quebec, three in Ontario, three in Manitoba and two 
in Alberta. Four thousand employees are said to be affected. Provision is 
made for a general increase of 7 cents an hour, to be paid in most plants 
in two steps, 4 cents retroactive to April and 3 cents effective in August. The 
agreements will expire in most cases in April 1960. The rate for job class I 
is now $1.67 in Toronto and $1.60 in Calgary, and the increment between 
job classes 54 cents an hour in Toronto and 4% cents in Calgary, to be raised 
in the latter location to 5 cents by next March. The co-operative wage study 
program was established at Calgary and Amherst plants for the first time. 
It is now said to be in force in all Dominion Bridge plants under agreement 
with the steelworkers. (A description of the CWS program will be found in 
the July LaBouR GAzETTE, page 676). All agreements but one expired last 
April; a first agreement was being negotiated in Calgary, where the union was 
only recently certified. The union’s original objective was to obtain a master 
agreement with the company affecting all plants where it was the bargaining 
agent for the employees. The company did not agree with this proposal and 
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subsequent negotiations have been on a plant-to-plant basis, although the 
union’s bargaining committee insisted that no local agreement be signed before 
agreement was reached at all ten plants. 


Conclusion of an agreement between the United Steelworkers of America 
and the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation affecting the Sydney works has 
been reported, after an earlier rejection by a majority of the plant workers of 
a proposed basis of settlement submitted to the membership by the union 
negotiating committee. The settlement provides for a three-year agreement. 
Details are not yet available. Agreements between this union and the other two 
major Canadian basic steel companies, the Steel Company of Canada in Hamil- 
ton and the Algoma Steel Corporation in Sault Ste Marie, were reached last 
year and continue until 1960. Meanwhile, the same union continues its strike 
against the Toronto plant of the John Inglis Company, a work stoppage that 
began on July 14 and affects approximately 700 workers. 

A conciliation board recently released a report in connection with the 
dispute between the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen representing 700 dining car employees. Recommendations of the 
report are understood to closely resemble terms of final settlement in the dispute. 

The majority report suggested that the wage increase should be made up 
of 4 cents an hour effective June 1, 1958 and 3-per-cent increases on June 1, 
1958, February 1, 1959 and September 1, 1959, all based on May 31, 1958 
wage rates. The minority report written by the union nominee recommended 
improvements in working conditions in addition to these wage increases. 

Separate negotiations for the Eastern and Prairie-Pacific Regions of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway were conducted by that company with the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, affecting conductors, baggagemen, brakemen and 
yardmen among other occupations. However, a single conciliation board was 
appointed to assist in bringing these negotiations to a conclusion. The board 
has dealt first with the eastern case, which had fewer issues in dispute. The 
recommendations include a 2.3-per-cent wage increase retroactive to June 1, 
1958 and additional increases of 3 per cent on February 1, 1959, and September 
1, 1959, and 1.5 per cent on June 1, 1960, all based on the rates effective 
May 31, 1958. 

Meanwhile, negotiations are underway between the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers and four railway hotels: the 
Chateau Frontenac in Quebec City, the Chateau Laurier in Ottawa, the Empress 
Hotel in Victoria, and the Vancouver Hotel in Vancouver. The last three cases 
are at the conciliation officer stage, while negotiations at the Chateau Frontenac 
are proceeding, for the present at least, without conciliation services. In the 
latter case, the union is seeking an increase of 20 cents an hour as well as 
certain changes in working conditions and a one-month vacation after 25 years. 
The principal aim of the CBRT is said to be to obtain similar settlements at 
all railway hotels where its agreements are open for renewal. 


Building construction in the Windsor, Ont., area was affected by a series 
of work stoppages in August. Electricians, sheet metal workers and plumbers 
went out on strike after conciliation boards failed to bring about settlements. 
Members of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers struck when 
they failed to reach an agreement with the Electrical Contractors’ Association. 
A 25-day strike of sheet metal workers ended when the members voted to 
accept the monetary terms of a new agreement proposed by management, 
provided the non-monetary proposals of the union were also met. The plumbers 
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returned to work after a 12-day strike when the Windsor Plumbing and Heating 
Contractors agreed to an increase in wages of 35 cents an hour over a two-year 
period. 

A province-wide agreement was signed in Toronto between the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America and the Association of 
Millwrighting and Rigging Contractors of Ontario. The two-year agreement 
provides wage increases totalling 35 to 40 cents an hour for about 1,000 
millwrights. As in previous agreements, the province is divided into five 
different zones with separate wage scales. There will be an immediate increase 
of 15 to 20 cents an hour, according to zone, and another 10-cent increase in 
June 1960 with a further 5 to 10 cents in December 1960. This will bring 
the minimum rate to $3.00 an hour. 


Almost 10,000 workers are affected by current bargaining in the textile 
industry in the province of Quebec. In Drummondville, the newly certified 
Textile Workers’ Union of America is bargaining with Canadian Celanese Ltd. 
In the same locality, the National Catholic Textile Federation is negotiating 
with the Dominion Textile Company, also affecting plants in Montmorency, 
Magog and Sherbrooke. The CCCL union is asking for a 5-cent-an-hour 
general increase plus 10 cents additional for employees not on production 
bonus and a further 10 cents for 1,100 employees at the Magog mill plus 
improved fringe benefits; negotiations are currently at the conciliation board 
stage. The United Textile Workers of America is engaged in negotiations with 
the Montreal plant of Dominion Textile and with Montreal Cottons Ltd. in 
Valleyfield, Que.; both these negotiations are also at the conciliation board 
stage. The union is requesting a “package” amounting to approximately 30 
cents an hour. 


Some 600 members of the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union went on strike against their employer, Fry-Cadbury Limited, 
in Montreal on August 11, after rejection by the company of the recommenda- 
tions of a conciliation board. The previous agreement expired in December 
1958 and negotiations began in October of that year. Bargaining was largely 
concerned with the questions of wages and seniority. Late in July a board of 
conciliation recommended a wage settlement consisting of a 5-cent-an-hour 
general increase retroactive to December 6, 1958, 3 cents on July 2, 1959 
and a further 6 cents on December 6, 1959. In turning down the recommenda- 
tions of the conciliation board, the company proposed, as a basis of settlement, 
hourly increases of 4 cents for male and 3 cents for female employees retroactive 
to December 1958 and similar increases effective in December 1959. It is 
reported that seniority has been an important issue: the company has main- 
tained that seniority cannot be the deciding factor in determining promotion 
unless two men of equal ability are considered for an opening. 


One detail of a settlement was erroneously reported in last month’s 
LABOUR GAZETTE. The two-year agreement reached between the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America and Cluett, Peabody of Stratford, Ont., provides 
a 5-per-cent increase for hourly rated employees and 24-per-cent for piece 
workers effective August 17, 1959, with a reduction in the work week from 
44 to 42 hours on August 17, 1960 with maintenance of weekly pay, and a 
S-per-cent increase for hourly rated employees and 24-per-cent for piece 
workers on August 17, 1961. The last provision was erroneously reported to 
be effective on August 17, 1960. The unusual feature of this settlement is 
that the final increase takes place on the last day of the present agreement. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, excluding those 
in the construction industry 


Part [Agreements Expiring During September, October and November 1959 


(Except those under negotiation in August) 


Company and Location Union 
@itysot Montreal, Montreal? Que. \.2.4...00. ces. CLC-chartered local 
City7ot Montreal;, Montreal; Que... Police Bro. (Ind.) 
C@ityron Montreal, Montreal, Que, s.2080..028... Firefighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Continental Can, New Toronto, Ont. .................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. .... Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Crown Zellerbach, Vancouver, BsC)) (........<.\....0 Pulp, Sulphite Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woman stores, LOrontos Ont. "5..2..,..0.c-.-cecees dosnseses Retail, Wholesale Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dupont) Shawinigan Falls, Que. 1. ac..52....c.ccsens.ses CCCL-chartered local 
Iron Ore of Canada, Schefferville, Que. .............. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
KellysDotglas, Vancouver, -B:Ga oi iisusc.-soneteerr-ee Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
ever shos me LOLONtO,, Onits tracts seusletenessdincotanceseess Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal Locomotive Works, Montreal, Que. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
North American Cyanamid, Niagara Falls, Ont. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
INorhenns Electric, Toronto, Ont: %...06..5....80.4... Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Orenda¥Eneimes, Malton;-Onte<.........08.cccce.ese Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont. ..........0............ United Electrical Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Quebec Natural Gas, Montreal, Que. .................... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shawinigan Water and Power, Montreal, Que. .... Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Stanleigh Uranium Mining, Elliot Lake, Ont. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Thompson Products, St. Catharines, Ont. ............ Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Morontopotary Woronto, Ont, Seniesa ces Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During August 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Alberta Government Telephones (province-wide) Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Saint John, N.B. .......... Bakery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bindery Room Employers, Toronto, Ont. ............ Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bi@merleciic, Vancouver +B.G)-4 nie Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cab cos. (various), Vancouver, B.C. .........0...0.... Teamsters (CLC) 
Cdn. Aviation Electronics, Montreal, Que. .......... United Electrical Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Broadcasting Corp. (company-wide) .......... pare Empl., Moving Picture Operators (AFL- 
1O/CLE) 

Cdn. Celanese, Drummondville, Que. .................. Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. General Electric, Montreal and Quebec, 

Query: ee eee cee eee ene ns sas eiatsxascussete stone Int. Union Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn Marconi, Montreal, Que.. .....1.02...sccaa. Salaried Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Gduweacitic Airlines, Vancouver; B.C. .... ices: Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. .................. Steel and Foundry Wkrts. (Ind.) 
Gitveorsedmontony Altar. 4 init hslt.csccces-csticces Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
@itveoredmonton,. Altay iif. mashes cl ae Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Giymorm edmonton,  Altais s,s. tevs-.00i.+sslatoonselt norte Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. ............ Pulp, Paper Wkrs. (CCCL) 
@onsumers (Glass; Montreal,) Quéo .....0.0.0...0..-28 Glass Bottle Blowers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
de Havilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont. ........0......... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Distillers; Corp:,, Montreal, Que. «...........:..0802e Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DonneBridge, Vancouver, BoC. kisses ce eeeee Bridge, Structural Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DameGlassy Montreal VOue: 2a icc. .ascccsts conte eontene Glass, Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DWomemestee) and, Coal; Sydney, NS. c...sesece..eeorees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. ................ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
DonokperBros,.Clermont, Ques ja.s.beccs.cocccseeeds- Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dressaviars: Guild, Toronto, Ont. occu. seme cconets Int. Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
rasemcos..sabano; Ques. §, ve aties ceesticieieccesnees Cath. Union of Farmers (Ind.) 
Hotel Chateau Frontenac (CPR), Quebec, Que. Bro. R.R. Transport, Gen. Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal, Que. ..........0.00...... Hotel, Restaurant Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Queen Elizabeth, Montreal, Que. ................ Hotel, Restaurant Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Meat cos. (various), Vancouver, B.C. .................. Meat Cutters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
John Murdoch, St. Raymond, Que. ..................00.-: Cath. Union of Farmers (Ind.) 
Northspan Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. ..... CLC-chartered local 
Saskatchewan Government, Regina, Sask. ............ Sask. Civil Service Assoc. (CLC) 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, Regina, Sask. ............ Wheat Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
St. Raymond Paper, Desbiens, Que. .............0..... Cath. Union of Farmers (Ind.) 


Taverns and hotels (various), Toronto, Ont. ... Hotel, Restaurant Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Conciliation Officer 


Company and Location 
L’Association Patronale du Commerce, Quebec, 
Ques. piss: 
L’ Association Patronale des Hospitaliers, Quebec, 
Que. mar 
L’ Association Patronale des Hospitaliers, Quebec, 
Que. 
Can, Cement, Montreal) Queiincsccsceerncenienss 
City of CalgaryseAltay qe ater enter: 


Communauté des Soeurs de Charité de la Pro- 

vidence; Montreal, “Que. ita. s-crcemeenter seerseaae 
Consumers Gas, Toronto, Ont. 
Crane Ltd., Montreal, (Que pita ree oe an 
Dom. Wabana Ore, Bell Island, Nfid. .................. 
Duplate Canada, Oshawa, Onts.j..::.:..0..ccccedeeceenees 
Hamilton General Hospitals, Hamilton, Ont. .... 
Hotel Chateau Laurier (CNR), Ottawa, Ont. .... 
Hotel Empress (CPR), Victoria, B.C. .............-.. 
Hotel Vancouver (CNR & CPR), Vancouver, 


Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. ................. 
Okanagan Federated Shippers’ Assoc., Kelowna, 
B.C. ca loae'sa (dh gi eeade Ea tb Ste Rene Sie Oa Ne teen nae ORE 


Price: Bros., Kenogami, (Quen jesse: eee 
Walter M. Lowney, Montreal, Que. .................... 


Union 


Commerce Empl. (CCCL) 
Services Fed. (CCCL) (female) 


Services Fed. (CCCL) (male) 

Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Nat. ime of Pub. Empl. (CLC) (clerical 
empl. 


Services Fed. (CCCL) 

Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) . 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Nat. Union of Pub. Empl. (CLC) 

Bro. R.R. Transport, Gen. Wkrs. (CLC) 
Bro. R.R. Transport, Gen. Wkrs. (CLC) 


Bro. R.R. Transport, Gen. Wkrs. (CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

United Electrical Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Okanagan Fed. of Fruit and Vegetable Wkrs. 
(CLC) 

Cath. Union of Farmers (Ind.) 

Bakery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Board 


Algom Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. ............ 
Atlas Asbestos, Montreal, Que. ....0.....ccccssecscessastes 
Bicroft Uranium Mines, Bancroft, Ont. ................ 
Cdn. Acme Screw and Gear, Toronto, Ont. ........ 
Cdn. Industries Ltd., New Haven, Ont. ............ 
o. Pacific Railway (western region) Montreal, 
UG.” Sania ens ees c.Civ eases vigths dslennlt an cmtetawa Se eee eat ae eee eet eee 
Cdn. Pacific Railway (eastern region) Montreal, 
City of. ‘Calgary, .Alta, ... Soe: re ee ee eee 
City. of Hamilton; Onts feo2.2 eee eee 
Dom. Textile, Montmorency, Magog, Sherbrooke, 
Drummondville, Ques .....-se0 een eee 
Dom. Textile, Montteal> Ouessee ent eee 
Dunlop of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield, Que. 
Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que. 
Quemont Mining, Noranda, Que. 
Trans Canada Air Lines (company-wide) .... 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Asbestos Wkrs. (CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Oil, Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) 


Textile Wkrs. (CCCL) 

United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Air Line Pilots (Ind.) | 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Garment Mfrs.’ Assoc. of Western Canada, 
Winnipeg, Man.) 2. i h.causneste cetaceans 


Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Arbitration Board 
(no cases this month) 


Work Stoppage 


Bry-Cadbury, Montreal; Queiie cn. uee ee teees 
John Inglis “Toronto Ont ee eee eee 
Lumber cos. (various), B.C. coast 


Bakery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Ill—Settlements Reached During August 1959 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Coverage 


figures are approximate.) 


Aluminum Co. of Can., Kingston, Ont.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,200 empl.—S¢-an-hr. general increase eff. July 1, 1959, 4¢ eff. April 1, 1960; 3-wk. 
vacation after 10 yrs. service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); 100% employer contribution to 


Blue Cross and PSI. 


Atlas Steel, Welland, Ont-——Cdn. Steelworkers (Ind.): 2-yr. agreement covering 2,000 empl.— 


11.9¢-an-hr. increase in labour rate 1959, 6.6¢ 
increase 15¢ over 2-yr. period). 
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increase in labour rate August 17, 1960 (average 


Automatic Electric, Brockville, Ont.—Int. Union Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 800 empl.—7¢-an-hr. increase for male and 4¢ for female empl. in 1959, 
6¢-an-hr. increase for male and 3¢ for female empl. August 14, 1960; starting rate increased 
5¢-an-hr.; 4-wk. vacation after 25 yrs. service (formerly no 4-wk. vacation provision). 


British Rubber, Lachine, Que.—CLC-chartered local: 2-yr. agreement covering 700 empl.— 
1¢-an-hr. general increase retroactive to Jan. 1959; 2¢ Jan. 1960; 3-wk. vacation after 11 yrs. 
service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.), 4-wk. vacation after 25 yrs. service (formerly no 4-wk. 
vacation provision). 


Fish canning cos. (various), B.C. coast—United Fishermen (Ind.) (cannery wkrs.): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 3,000 empl—increase in the $1.60 hourly minimum for men of 12¢-an-hr. for 
the 1959 season, 5¢ during 1960 season; increases in the $1.32 hourly minimum for female empl. 
of 10¢ during 1959 season and 5¢ during 1960 season. 


Fish canning cos. (various), B.C. coast—United Fishermen (Ind.) (salmon tendermen): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 750 empl.—$20-a-mo. increase 1959, and $10 in 1960 over previous wage 
rates ranging from $290 to $390 a mo. 


Fish canning cos. (various), B.C. coast—United Fishermen (Ind.) (fishermen): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 5,000 men—increase in sockeye salmon prices over 1958 price of 28¢-a-lb. to 31¢ during 
1959 season and 32¢ during 1960; increase in cohoe salmon prices over 1958 price of 16¢-a-lb. to 
21¢ during 1959 season and 22¢ during 1960. 


Int. Harvester, Chatham, Ont—Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 
650 empl.—increases of 18¢-an-hr. for skilled trades, 12¢ for moving lines, 8¢ for production 
wkrs. during 1959; 8¢-an-hr. general increase in 1960, and 7¢ general increase in 1961; 2-wk.-and- 
3-day vacation after 10 yrs. service (formerly 2 wks. and 2 days after 10 yrs.). 


Manitoba Telephone System (province-wide)—Man. Tel. Wkrs. (Ind.) (plant empl.): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 900 empl.—5% increase eff. April 1, 1959. 


Manitoba Telephone System (province-wide)—Man. Tel. Wkrs. (Ind.) (Traffic empl.): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 900 empl.—5% increase eff. April 1, 1959. 


Manitoba Telephone System (province-wide)—Tel. Assoc. (Ind.) (operators and clerks): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 750 empl.—S5% increase eff. April 1, 1959. 


Metro. Board of Commissioners of. Police, Toronto, Ont.—Metro. Police Assoc. (Ind.): 
agreement expiring Dec. 31, 1959, covering 2,100 empl mee 28% general increase; officers now 
paid for court appearances. 


New Brunswick Telephone, N.B.—Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
eff. Aug. 1, 1959 covering 700 empl.—wage increases ranging from 75¢ to $1.50 a wk.; 50¢-a-wk. 
increase in differential for supervisors, observers and clerks. 


Rowntree Co. Toronto, Ont.—Retail Wholesale ,Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 520 empl.—3% increase across the board, and additional 34% to all “A” rated empl. 
(lead hands); 3 days’ bereavement pay; portal-to-portal travelling time; employer contribution of 
50% to Ont. Hospital Plan. 


Late Report: August Settlement 


Bell Telephone, company-wide (chiefly Ontario and Quebec)—Cdn. Telephone Empl. Assoc. 
(Ind.) (equipment salesmen): 15-mo. agreement eff. Aug. 31, 1959, covering 520 empl.—wage terms 
not available; 4-wk. vacation after 30 yrs. eff. 1960 (currently 4 wks. after 35 yrs.). 


4 New Publications in “Canadian Occupations” Series 


Four publications in the “Canadian Occupations” series, prepared by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour, were released last month. Teacher 
and Physical and Occupational Therapist are two new titles in the series; Forge Shop 
Occupations and Tool and Die Maker are revisions of earlier monographs. 

The release of these four publications is in line with the Department’s policy of 
adding new titles to the series and keeping existing publications up to date. 

The monographs are available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at 10 cents a copy. 

“Canadian Occupations” monographs cover many trades and professions. They are 
designed to meet the demand for up-to-date information on Canadian occupations from 
youth, vocational guidance counsellors, employment service officers, personnel directors, 
union officials, immigrants, and government agencies at home and abroad. 

The release of new filmstrip, in full colour, “Medical Laboratory Technologist,” also 
is announced. This is the 15th in a series of filmstrips based on “Canadian Occupations” 
monographs. 

Each filmstrip provides a visual presentation of the essential facts contained in the 
monograph and is useful for classroom guidance. 

Prints are available from the National Film Board, Box 6100, Montreal. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Minister Describes Steps Taken 


To Increase Efficiency of NES 


Steps taken by the federal Government 
to make the National Employment Service 
“an efficient job-finding agency whose func- 
tion will be to bring the right worker in 
touch with the right employer’ were 
described by Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 
of Labour, in an address to the 46th annual 
convention of the International Association 
of Personnel in Employment Security. 

He was speaking after his acceptance of 
the Association’s Citation of Merit, awarded 
to the Minister for “his perception of legis- 
lative, administrative and promotional needs 
in the employment security field and his 
follow-through; as a great promoter for the 
advancement of workers; and as a fine 
representative of his country and _ his 
people”. 

Listing the deficiencies he thought existed 
in Canada’s employment service, Mr. Starr 
mentioned first the inadequacy of staff, both 
in quantity and quality. 

“If an employment officer is going to 
spend virtually all his time in simply regis- 
tering applicants who come to the office, 
or in doubling in claims work, he is not 
fulfilling his proper functions. He is not 
organizing any market, the market is 
organizing him,” the Minister said. 

Mr. Starr said that one of the first steps 
taken was to increase staff. 

Commenting on salaries, Mr. Starr said 
he recognized that many NES workers 
could earn more elsewhere and that in 
Canada presently a salary policy is being 
implemented that will be rewarding both 
to the service and to old and new em- 
ployees “who have the required enthusiasm, 
resourcefulness and initiative”. 

Noting the need for a clearer understand- 
ing by all the staff of the objectives of both 
job and organization, Mr. Starr observed: 

“It is inevitable that any large organiza- 
tion will, over the years, acquire a good 
sprinkling of pedestrian types—those who 
do not see beyond the edge of their desks; 
those who resist any change simply because 
it may call for additional effort on their 
part; those who have lost their enthusiasm; 
and those who never had enthusiasm. 

“The first step was to have a restatement 
of objectives and to let the staff know 
about them. This step was taken in the 
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National Employment Service under the 
heading ‘Re-emphasis of the Employment 
Program’.” 

An intensive program to this end, Mr. 
Starr noted, was developed and applied at 
all levels. It has proved its merit both in 
theory and fact. 

As a result of the program, an immediate 
upturn in placements was noted. 

Mr. Starr is the fifth Canadian and the 
second Minister of Labour to receive the 
Association’s Citation of Merit since it was 
inaugurated in 1947. Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Mr. Starr’s predecessor, was awarded the 
citation in 1953. 

Other Canadians who received the award 
were Arthur MacNamara, former Deputy 
Minister of Labour, cited in 1950; the late 
V.C. Phelan, then Director, Canada Branch, 
ILO (1951); and R. L. Campbell, former 
employer member of the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee (1956). 

The Citation of Merit was established 
to recognize outstanding achievement and 
contribution to employment security by 
persons other than those directly connected 
with the program. 


Growth of White-Collar Staffs 
Double That of Plant Workers 


During the past 10 years the number of 
white-collar workers (administrative, tech- 
nical and clerical employees) in manufac- 
turing industries in the United Kingdom 
has increased twice as fast as the number 
of plant workers, according to the Ministry 
of Labour Gazette for July. 

During the period 1948-58, white-collar 
workers in manufacturing increased by 
600,000, while plant workers increased by 
300,000. As a result of these increases, the 
proportion of white-collar workers to the 
total number of employees rose from 16 
per cent to Sperscent, 

The largest proportional increase in the 
number of administrative, technical and 
clerical workers occurred in the non-metalli- 
ferous mining products industry (from 10.9 
to 15.3 per cent of total employees), the 
metal manufacture industry (13.7 to 18.9 
per cent), and in the textiles industry (8.8 
to 12.2 per cent). 

In terms of absolute numbers, however, 
the largest increase was in the engineering, 
shipbuilding and electrical goods, and the 


vehicles groups. In these industries the 
increase in the proportion of white-collar 
workers coincided with a big increase in 
the total number of workers employed. In 
textiles, on the other hand, the increase, 
from 9 per cent to 12 per cent, coincided 
with a fall of about 100,000 in the total 
number of employees: there was a very 
small increase in the number of white- 
collar workers and a drop of more than 
100,000 in the number of plant workers. 


Little Success in Organizing 
U.S. White-Collar Workers 


Union efforts to organize white-collar 
workers in the United States during the first 
half of 1959 were intensified, but met with 
less success than ever before, according 
to National Labor Relations Board records. 


Of 116 representation elections the Board 
conducted in white-collar units during the 
first six months of the year, unions won 51, 
involving 1,905 white-collar employees, and 
lost 65, involving 4,255 employees. Though 
the unions won about 43 per cent of the 
elections in the first half of 1959, the 
victories represent only about 31 per cent 
of the number of votes involved. 

The leader in organizing activity in the 
white-collar field, the Office Employees’ 
International Union, again heads the NLRB 
list in the number of elections; but it won 
only 13 out of 32 polls and netted only 
about 500 new or potential members while 
failing to organize units with 1,825 em- 
ployees. 


Unionist for 57 Years, Leader 
For 43, Silby Barrett Dies 


Silby Barrett, the man who organized the 
United Steelworkers and the United Mine 
Workers in Canada, helped found the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour and subsequently 
became a vice-president of that organization, 
died in Toronto August 9 at the age of 74. 


A native of Newfoundland, Mr. Barrett 
moved to Nova Scotia in 1902 and became 
a member of the Coal Miners’ Union. He 
continued to be a member of the trade 
union movement until his death. 


Mr. Barrett helped to organize the Nova 
Scotia miners in the United Mine Workers 
in 1909-10. He became the first President 
of District 26, UMW when the union 
obtained its first contract in the fall of 1916. 
In 1919 he was elected a member of the 
UMW Board. 

In 1918, Mr. Barrett helped to organize 
the National Steel and Tin Workers Union 
in the steel plant in Sydney. 


In 1936, he was appointed by CIO 
President John L. Lewis to organize the 
steelworkers in Canada. He carried on 
organization in Sydney and New Glasgow 
successfully and the contract obtained from 
the steel company was the Steelworkers’ 
first on the North American Continent. He 
was appointed Canadian Director of the 
Mine Workers, from which office he resigned 
in May 1942. 

At the founding convention of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour in 1940, Mr. 
Barrett was elected an Executive Com- 
mittee member, a position he held until 
1951, when he was elected a Vice-President. 

In 1945 Mr. Barrett was appointed by 
John L. Lewis—as Director in Canada for 
District 50 of the United Mine Workers 
of America. 

In 195] he was appointed Director of the 
United Construction Workers in Canada, 
a unit of the United Mine Workers. In 
1955 he was promoted to the post of 
assistant to the president of District 50, 
UMW. 


Robert J. Barnett 


Robert J. Barnett, a past president of the 
Ottawa Building and Construction Trades 
Council, died August 31 at the age of 79. 

Mr. Barnett, a member of the Ottawa 
and District Trades and Labour Council 
for almost 40 years, was the business 
agent for an Ottawa local of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. He 
was also a member of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission’s Board of Referees 
in his locality. 


Only 30 Years Old, President 


Of Flight Engineers Resigns 

George R. Petty Jr. resigned last month 
as President of the 3,500-member Flight 
Engineers’ International Association. 

Mr. Petty, 30 years old, was one of the 
youngest presidents of an international 
union. 

Ron Brown, Executive Vice-President of 
the Association, has assumed the presi- 
dency pending an election at the union’s 
convention next spring. 

The Association has one local in Canada, 
at Montreal, with a membership of 35. 


1959 Canada Handbook Issued 


The 1959 Canada Handbook, English 
edition, containing up-to-date facts on the 
country’s economy and political, social and 
cultural development has been released. 
Thirtieth in the series, the new edition 
contains more than 300 pages and is pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

It sells at $1 per copy. 
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Negotiate Schemes in Britain 
For Paying Displaced Workers 


During the past few months unions and 
employers in Britain have negotiated several 
important agreements providing compensa- 
tion for workers who lose their jobs through 
no fault of their own. The British term 
for such workers is “redundant”. 

One was in the cotton industry; others 
cover workers in gas, railway workshops 
and the engineering and maintenance serv- 
ices of British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion. 

Impact of Automation 


The issue of compensation for redundant 
workers—in North America, severance 
pay—arose for various reasons, but the 
most important was the impact of automa- 
tion. 

The compensation agreements reached so 
far are of two types. The first provides that 
workers shall receive a fixed sum—often a 
week’s pay—for every year of service if 
they are forced off the job; the second 
provides a long period of notice of dismissal 
so that he can look for another job. Another 
scheme is to pay the redundant worker the 
surrender value of his policy under the 
plant pension scheme. 

The scale of compensation payments in 
the cotton industry agreement is calculated 
on a worker’s normal weekly earnings. It 
varies according to age, beginning with the 
equivalent of one weeks wages at age 21 
and rising to the equivalent of 30 weeks 
wages at 65 and over. 

The agreement provides that where alter- 
native employment at about the same level 
of earnings is available after a period that 
is shorter than the period over which a 
worker is entitled to receive compensation, 
the worker will receive only proportionate 
compensation. © 

A worker for whom employment is avail- 
able only in a lower but “suitable” grade 
will receive “an appropriate share of com- 
pensation”. 


Qualifying Period 


Sometimes there is a qualifying period 
before the compensation provisions apply. 
In gas, five years in the industry are neces- 
sary; in coal the minimum period is two 
years. 

Redundant workers may get their com- 
pensation either in a lump sum or in weekly 
payments while they are looking for a new 
job. In gas, where two-thirds the normal 
weekly wage is paid for each year of service 
up to a maximum of 13 weeks, workers 
receive a lump sum with additions for the 
over-45’s. 
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U.S. Agreement Provides for 
Sharing of Productivity Gains 


A collective agreement signed last month 
in San Francisco makes provision for long- 
shoremen and stevedores to share in pro- 
ductivity gains stemming from labour-saving 
devices. 

The International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union agreed it would not 
oppose introduction of new machines and 
techniques that would reduce man-hours 
spent in loading and unloading ships. 

In return, the employers’’ Pacific Mari- 
time Association have set up a fund to 
“ouarantee the fully registered work force 
a share in the savings effected by labour- 
saving machinery, changed methods of 
operations, or changes in working rules... 
resulting in reduced manpower...’ The 
employers agreed also to “maintain the 
1958 fully registered work force, with 
allowance for normal attrition”. 

During the first year of the three-year 
agreement, the employers will contribute 
$1,500,000 to the fund. 


AFL-CIO Executive Council Votes 
To Re-Admit ILA on Probation 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council at its 
mid-summer meeting last month voted to 
re-admit, on probation, the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, which was ex- 
pelled in 1953 from the old AFL on charges 
of corruption. The Council’s action is 
subject to ratification by the AFL-CIO 
biennial convention this month. 

It was the first time the AFL-CIO has 
decided to take back a union that was 
expelled for corruption. 

George Meany, Federation President, said 
that the Council’s decision was a result of 
the conviction of the AFL-CIO leaders 
that the ILA has made substantial progress 
in ridding itself of “hoodlums” and correct- 
ing corrupt conditions. 

The probationary period is to last two 
years, until the AFL-CIO convention in 
1961. 

The ILA’s readmission is conditional on 
the achievement of a merger or working 
agreement between it and the International 
Brotherhood of Longshoremen, chartered 
by the AFL at the time of the ILA expul- 
sion. 

There are a number of other conditions 
attached to the ILA’s admission. One is 
that Mr. Meany be given power to supervise 
the workings of the union to make sure 
that it lives up to the AFL-CIO ethical 
practices codes. Besides this, the ILA will 
be subject to suspension or expulsion by a 


majority vote of the Executive Council at 
any time between the 1959 and the 1961 
AFL-CIO convention, if the Council decides 
that the union has again become corrupt. 


One consideration that influenced the 
Council’s decision was the ILA’s rejection 
a short time before of a proposal made by 
James Hoffa, President of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, for an alliance 
between the ILA and the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
on the West Coast. The ILA convention, 
at which the proposal was considered, 
passed a strongly worded statement of policy 
against any alliance with unions whose 
leadership is under Communist influence or 
domination. 

At the end of the month, leaders of the 
ILA and the IBL were meeting to work 
out a unity agreement. 

At its mid-summer meeting, the AFL- 
CIO Council, acting on a proposal by five 
clothing, textile, hat and leather goods 
unions for establishment of an import quota 
system, instructed its staff economists to 
meet with representatives of all affiliated 
unions and seek a “meeting of minds” on 
how protection could be provided for work- 
ers in industries hurt by low-wage imports 
without undermining labour’s adherence to 
the principles of free trade. 

Walter Reuther, Chairman of the Federa- 
tion’s Economic Policy Committee, held 
that the import question must be solved 
without a reversion to high tariffs and other 
obstacles to maximum trade. 


CLC Delays Action on Application 
For Affiliation by Mine-Mill 


The Executive Council of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, meeting last month in 
Winnipeg, endorsed a strike, dealt with an 
application for affiliation, and appointed a 
vice-president. 

The Council pledged “full moral support” 
to members of the International Wood- 
workers of America on strike in British 
Columbia, and instructed the Executive 
Committee to consider issuing a national 
appeal for assistance to the IWA. 


On a conditional application for affilia- 
tion from the Canadian section of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, the Council instructed the 
Committee to take note of developments 
at the next Mine-Mill convention. Further 
steps will be considered by the CLC after 
that convention. 


J. Harold D’Aoust, Canadian Director 
and an International Vice-President of the 


Textile Workers Union of America, has 
been elected a Vice-President of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress. 

Mr. D’Aoust succeeds Paul Swaity of 
the same union, who resigned from the 
CLC position because of his assignment to 
other duties in his own union. 

The Council-also approved a statement 
calling on the Government to “voice its 
determined opposition to the resumption of 
nuclear tests” and another urging the Prime 
Minister to raise at the forthcoming meet- 
ing of the heads of Commonwealth nations 
the question of South Africa’s policy of 
apartheid. 


U.N. Conference Studies Ways to 


Combat Prejudice, Discrimination 


Recommendations on the most effective 
ways in which education, the community, 
and the law can help to combat prejudice 
and discrimination were discussed at the 
Second United Nations Conference of Non- 
Governmental Organizations interested in 
the Eradication of Prejudice and Discrimin- 
ation. More than 100 organizations were 
represented by some 250 delegates. 

The recommendations were made by three 
working groups at the conference which 
examined various techniques for combatting 
prejudice and discrimination. 

Among the recommendations were: 

—Education against prejudice and hos- 
tility is more likely to be successful when 
it is conducted for groups rather than for 
separate individuals; 

—The programs should be offered mainly 
to teams of key individuals in organizations 
and communities; 

—Textbook revisions should be under- 
taken to eliminate “inaccurate statements 
about minorities, or peoples of other lands 
and cultures,... 


Employment Field 


In the field of employment some dele- 
gates reported a measure of success in 
efforts by their organizations to have ques- 
tions concerning religion and race deleted 
from application forms. Some organizations 
conducted investigations that discovered 
“valuable opportunities for minorities” 
because of local shortages of certain types 
of workers. It was pointed out, however, 
that it was not considered desirable in 
general “that minorities should be content 
with jobs that no one else was willing to 
do”. 

On the international leevl, stress was 
placed on the “primary importance” of 
conventions and similar instruments for 
combatting prejudice and discrimination. 
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U.N. Technical Assistance Plan 


Ten Years Old Last Month 


The United Nations Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance was inaugurated 
ten years ago last month. Last year Canada 
contributed $2,000,000 to the Program. 


Canada, along with Britain, the United 
States and France, has been one of the 
largest contributors to the plan. In 1958, 
some $30,000,000 was contributed by 86 
governments. 

Seven Commonwealth countries during 
1958 contributed 18 per cent of the total 
pledge. 


UIC Booklet Urges Employers 
To Consider Older Workers 


A new booklet that urges employers to 
give fair consideration to the employment 
of older workers has just been published 
by the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. 

The booklet, How Old Is Old?, subtitled 
A Study of the Older Worker Problem, 
points out that in some important respects, 
older workers are superior to younger em- 
ployees. It is directed mainly to employers 
in the hope that they will examine their 
hiring practices to ensure that they are 
giving consideration to the advantages of 
employing experienced, mature workers. 

“The belief held by many employers that 
when a worker has passed the age of 40 he 
is no longer able to maintain production 
standards is a fallacy,” the pamphlet states. 
It points out that in engaging the services 
of a professional man, such as a doctor, a 
lawyer or a dentist, the very employers 
who are unwilling to employ older workers 
“prefer the hoary head of the mature man 
for the reason that it represents experience, 
judgment and wisdom”. 

It maintains that older workers attend to 
their work better, are less frequently absent, 
and “often turn out a better quality product” 
than the younger workers. 

“The employer who takes advantage of 
the professional, business and _ technical 
skills of the older worker is making a 
wise financial investment on behalf of -his 
organization—an investment that pays rich 
dividends,” the booklet says. 

The contribution that older workers can, 
if employed, make through their purchasing 
power to the economy of Canada is also 
mentioned. 

The supposedly serious obstacles to the 
employment of older workers presented by 
pension plans are dealt with in the pamph- 
let. Although some types of pension schemes 
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do present difficulties affecting the employ- 
ment of older workers, “nevertheless, when 
viewed in their proper perspective they are 
not as serious as they might at first appear,” 
the booklet asserts. 

The booklet describes the flexible policy 
of the federal Government regarding the 
hiring and retention of older workers in 
the public service, and the efforts being 
made by the National Employment Service 
to increase employment opportunities for 
such workers. 

The pamphlet is published 
English and French versions. 


in both 


More Persons Receiving Old Age 


Assistance, Disabled Allowance 

The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada increased from 97,836 
at March 31, 1959 to 98,560 at June 30, 
1959. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$7,609,958.91 for the quarter ended June 
30, 1959, compared with $7,593,917.93 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $166,659,272.08. 

At June 30, 1959, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces ranged from 
$48.83 to $53.19 except for one province 
where the average was $44.36. In all 
provinces the maximum assistance paid was 
$55 a month. 

Blind Persons’ Allowances 

The number of blind persons in Canada . 
receiving allowances under the Blind Per- 
sons Act decreased from 8,747 at March 31, 
1959 to 8,735 at June 30, 1959. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the under the federal-provincial 
scheme totalled $1,052,163.68 for the quar- 
ter ended June 30, 1959, compared with 
$1,060,388.70 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $24,247,991.53. 

At June 30, 1959, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$50.69 to $54.39. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $55 a month. 

Disabled Persons’ Allowances 

The number of persons in Canada receiv- 
ing allowances under the Disabled Persons 
Act increased from 48,040 at March 31, 
1959 to 48,476 at June 30, 1959. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$3,967,455.21 for the quarter ended June 
30, 1959, compared with $3,939,969.95 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $43,641,285.69. 


At June 30, 1959, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$51.28 to $54.69. In all provinces the maxi- 
mum allowance paid was $55 a month. 


More Plans Now than in 752 


Contain Vesting Provision 


A considerable increase in the prevalence 
of vesting provisions in pension plans sub- 
ject to collective bargaining in the United 
States is shown by a new study, a report of 
which is published in the Monthly Labor 
Review of the U.S. Department of Labor 
for July. 

The report shows that 58 per cent of 
300 pension plans studied late in 1958 pro- 
vided for vesting; in a similar study con- 
ducted in 1952 only 25 per cent contained 
vesting provisions. 

Vesting was provided in 174 plans, or 
almost three out of five. Of these, 154 
provided full vesting, 19 deferred graded 
vesting, and one immediate full vesting. 
Deferred full vesting constituted a some- 
what larger proportion of the total than 
im 91952, 

Of the 231 single-employer plans studied, 
more than two thirds (162) contained vest- 
ing provisions, as against 12 of the 69 
multi-employer plans. About four out of 
five contributory plans vested in the quali- 
fied worker all or part of the employer’s 
contributions, and slightly more than half 
of the 249 non-contributory plans contained 
such provisions. In 1952 only 10 per cent 
of the non-contributory plans contained 
such provisions. 

Under deferred full vesting the worker 
retains a right to all accrued benefits if his 
employment terminates after he reaches a 
certain age, or after a certain period of 
service or of participation in the plan. 

Under deferred graded vesting the worker 
acquires a right to a certain percentage of 
accrued benefits when he meets specified 
requirements. The percentage vested in- 
creases as additional requirements are 
fulfilled, until full vesting is reached. 

Immediate full vesting gives the worker 
a vested right as soon as he comes under 
the pension plan. 

In the 300 plans studied early retirement 
provisions were found to be much more 
prevalent than vesting provisions—218 plans 
compared with 174 plans. Both early retire- 
ment and vesting provisions were found 
in 163 plans. 

In order to qualify under early retire- 
ment provisions the employee usually has 
to meet certain age or service requirements, 
as in the case of vesting. Fifteen years of 
service was the most common requirement, 


and 10 and 20 years were often required. 
Minimum age requirements for early retire- 
ment were generally decidedly higher than 
those for vesting. All but 17 plans stipulated 
age 55 or higher. Age 60 was the minimum 
age in more than half of the plans. 


Sweden Adopts Program for 
Supplementary Old Age Pensions 


A new supplementary old age pension 
scheme that covers all Swedish citizens over 
the age of 16 years who are employers, 
self-employed or in gainful employment will 
come into effect next January 1. 

The workers’ pensions are to be paid 
for by contributions from the employers, 
who will also have to contribute to a fund 
out of which their own pensions will be 
paid. The pensions of self-employed per- 
sons will likewise come out of a fund 
financed by their own contributions. 

An employee’s pension will be assessed 
on the amount by which his annual income 
exceeds 4,000 kroner (Kr. 5.18 equals $1) 
up to a maximum of Kr. 30,000. For em- 
ployers and self-employed persons it will 
be the amount by which their income 
exceeds Kr. 4,000 up to Kr. 8,000, plus two 
thirds of any income over Kr. 8,000 up 
to the same ceiling of Kr. 30,000. The 
pension is calculated on the basis of the 
most favourable 15 years in a person’s 
working life, with a device to compensate 
for inflationary changes. 

Although the scheme comes into force 
on January 1, 1960, as far as contributions 
are concerned, there will be a short transi- 
tional period before it is on a sound 
actuarial. footing,.and no benefits will be 
paid until the beginning of 1963. For the 
first 20 years the pension will amount to a 
fraction of the full pension, and once the 
scheme is fully under way (by 1990) it 
will be necessary to have a pensionable 
income for 30 years or more to qualify for 
the full pension. 

The normal pensionable age, as under the 
existing scheme which the new one supple- 
ments, will be 67; but a reduced supple- 
mentary pension may be drawn at any time 
after the age of 63. 

It appears that under the scheme, when 
a married man who has been earning an 
average of Kr. 6,000 a year retires, he and 
his wife will receive in normal old age 
pension and supplementary pension taken 
together Kr. 600 more than the man 
has been earning during the best years of 
his working life. A more typical case 
would be that of a man earning Kr. 10,000. 
His pension, including his wife’s, would 
come to Kr. 9,000. 
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Coal Mine Operating Costs Drop; 


Labour Component Declines Most 

Nine components of the operating costs 
of Canadian coal mines decreased in 1958 
from the 1957 averages, it is reported in 
the annual survey of costs and revenues by 
the Dominion Coal Board. The component 
showing the greatest decrease was Labour 
and Workmen’s Compensation. 

Expenditures for labour and workmen’s 
compensation totalled $32,579,000, an aver- 
age of $3.27 a ton, a decrease of 36 cents 
a ton from 1957. 

Operating costs for the industry as a 
whole decreased 58 cents a ton, a 7.7-per- 
cent decline to $6.96 a ton. Revenue from 
coal sales, at $6.24 a ton, decreased 82 
cents, or 11.6 per cent. 

The industry realized a profit of 21 cents 
per net ton on its combined underground 
and stripping operations. In 1957, average 
profit was 16 cents a ton. 

The loss on the actual production and 
sales of coal before miscellaneous income 
and stock adjustments amounted to 72 cents 
compared with 48 cents a ton in 1957. 

Three areas reported increases in per 
man-day production: Saskatchewan, 8.1 per 
cent; Nova Scotia, 4.9 per cent; and New 
Brunswick, 0.5 per cent. The industry as 
a whole showed a 13-per-cent increase in 
per man-day production. 


Median Wage Increase in U.S. 
9.8 Cents in Second Quarter 


The median wage increase obtained in 
collective bargaining in the United States 
during the second quarter of this year was 
9.8 cents an hour, according to a survey 
conducted by the Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc. This is the same as in the 
second quarter of 1958, whereas in the 
fourth quarter.of 1958 and the first quarter 
of 1959 it had dropped to 8.4 cents. 

The increase in the median during the 
second quarter of this year was attributed 
partly to a seasonal concentration of settle- 
ments in the high-wage construction indus- 
try. The median in non-manufacturing 
industry excluding construction, however, 
was 10.1 cents; while in manufacturing it 
was 8.5 cents. Both medians were half a 
cent above those of the first quarter of 
the year. 

The median increase in the construction 
industry during the first half of the year 
was 14.6 cents an hour, which was half 
a cent below the median for the industry 
in 1958. The median increase in the textile 
industry, where increases for the past few 
years have been small, was up to 8.2 cents 
during the first half of this year. 
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U.S. Publishes 1955-75 Projection 


Of Labour Force, Population 

By 1965, there may be a shortage in the 
United States of men in the age group 
25-44, the ages between which many skilled 
workers gain their experience, it is predicted 
in a report by the U.S. Department of 
Labor projecting developments between 
1960 and 1975. 

As a result of this shortage, the report 
points out, rapid advancement will be pos- 
sible for workers with good preparation 
for their jobs. But at the same time, 
increased competition for “entry” jobs 
among inexperienced new workers will 
make it more difficult for young people to 
find employment. 

The 55-page study, Population and Labor 
Force Projections for the United States, 
1960 to 1975, estimates that the country’s 
labour force will reach 95,000,000 by 1975. 

Between 1955 and 1965, it is estimated, 
there will be an increase of 11,000,000 in 
the work force, but only about 2,500,000 
will be in the 25-and-over age group, More 
than 4,000,000 will be between 14 and 24, 
while another 4,000,000 will be adult 
women. 

Between 1965 and 1975 there will be an 
increase of almost 15,000,000, of whom 
young workers will number about 5,000,- 
000 and adult women about 2,000,000. 

The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which prepared the report, foresees that the 
addition of large numbers of young people 
and married women to the labour force 
will mean an annually large increase in 
the number of part-time workers, and that 
employers will have to find additions to 
their skilled staffs from among these young 
werkers and adult women. 


57,000 Immigrants in First Half 

Immigration to Canada dropped by more 
than 10,000 in the first six months of this 
year, amounting to 57,089 compared with 
67,744 for the same period in 1958, the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
has reported. Both figures were far behind 
the 182,416 immigrants who arrived during 
the first six months of 1957. 

In the second quarter of 1959, a total 
of 40,134 immigrants entered Canada, com- 
pared with 46,501 for the same period in 
1958. 

Of the 57,089 immigrants who arrived 
in the rst six months of this year, 29,535 
were destined to the labour force. The 
occupational group of 7,478 was listed as 
“manufacturing, mechanical and construc- 
tion”; of 5,372, labourer; of 5,192, service; 
of 3,065, professional; of 3,021, clerical. 


Changes in Unemployment Insurance Act 


Changes made by Second Session of Twenty-Fourth Parliament raise salary limit 
of insurable employment, increase employer and employee contribution rates, 
raise allowances for allowable earnings, extend maximum duration of benefits 


Important changes in the Unemployment 
Insurance Act were made during the Second 
Session of the Twenty-Fourth Parliament. 

On April 27, the Minister of Labour 
gave notice of his intention to introduce a 
measure to amend the Unemployment In- 
surance Act. On May 5, the House went 
into committee to consider the resolution 
and the Minister outlined the main features 
of the proposed changes. He explained 
that the amendments would raise the salary 
limit of insurable employment, increase the 
rates of contributions payable by employers 
and employees, raise allowances for inci- 
dental earnings, extend the maximum dura- 
tion of regular benefits from 36 to 52 weeks, 
and liberalize some of the provisions of the 
Act dealing with the qualifying period for 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

The raising of the limit of insurable em- 
ployment of salaried employees brings 
“under the umbrella of unemployment in- 
surance protection persons making up to 
$5,460 as compared with only $4,800 under 
the present Act,” he said. The change is 
related to the continuing increase in salaries. 
When the Unemployment Insurance Act 
came into force in 1941, the ceiling was 
set at $2,000 per year. Because of the 
rising levels of wages and salaries, the 
ceiling applicable to the salaried group has 
had to be adjusted from time to time in 
order to maintain the coverage for the same 
classes of employees. Such adjustments 
were made in 1943, 1946 and in 1950, when 
the ceiling was raised to $4,800. 

The raising of the limit to $5,460 had 
been recommended both by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission and the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Advisory Committee as 
a measure to restore the shifting balance 
between average weekly earnings and the 
maximum coverage. The amendment does 
not affect the principle that employees paid 
at hourly, daily, piece or mileage rates are 
covered by the insurance irrespective of the 
amount of their earnings. 

Another amendment, which is closely 
related to this one, revises the schedule of 
rates of benefit; the change in the schedule 
of benefit rates was also made in the light 
of changes in wage levels in the past four 
years. The Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission and the Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee had concurred in 
recommending an amendment which would 
again make the rates of benefits equal to 


approximately 50 per cent of the recent 
wages earned by claimants. The amend- 
ment adds two new classes of benefit, with 
the result that eventually the maximum 
weekly benefit that will be payable under 
the Act will be $36 for a person with a 
dependent instead of $30 as at present. 


A new schedule of allowable earnings is 
provided for by another amendment. Since 
the allowable earnings principle was first 
introduced in the Act in 1955, experience 
has shown that the amount of earnings 
allowed should be higher if the claimant is 
to have adequate incentive to take on casual 
work. The amendment increases allowable 
earnings to one half of the claimant’s bene- 
fit rate, rounded to the nearest dollar. A 
new schedule for allowable earnings pro- 
vides, in addition, for somewhat higher 
allowable earnings for the person with a 
dependent, thus recognizing the greater 
responsibilities of those with dependents. 

Another amendment, which sets out the 
grounds on which the period of qualification 
may be extended, adds to these grounds 
time served in penitentiary up to two years. 
Under the Act, prior to this amendment, a 
person who had spent up to two years in 
penitentiary would lose the benefit of his 
unemployment insurance contributions. 


The maximum duration of benefits was 
also increased, from 36 to 52 weeks. This, 
explained the Minister, “is being introduced 
in answer to many representations and 
reverts to the situation that existed back in 
1955”. When the Act was amended in 1955, 
the maximum duration was decreased on 
the ground that only a very small per- 
centage of claimants required protection be- 
yond 36 weeks. Since that time, the Gov- 
ernment has received many representations 
to the effect that the 52-week maximum 
duration should be restored. 

Another important change was the in- 
crease in the rates of contributions to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund by Govern- 
ment, employers and employees. In regard 
to the new and higher contribution rates, 
the Minister observed that extensions of 
coverage and the adoption and extension of 
seasonal benefits had resulted, over the 
years, in a steady increase in payments out 
of the Unemployment Insurance Fund. The 
reasons for the increase in contributions is 
to maintain the Fund in a situation of stab- 
ility over the next few years. 
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The Minister explained that it was not 
the Government’s intention to adopt an in- 
flexible attitude in this regard. “I hope,” he 
said, “that the situation will be reviewed 
from time to time in the light of the re- 
quirements of the Fund and, should it be 
possible, as an example, a year from now 
to look at the situation and find it possible 
to reduce the rates, then most certainly that 
action would be taken”. 


Specific increases in contributions are 
prescribed for both employers and em- 
ployees and the schedule of contributions is 
changed accordingly. As far as the Govern- 
ment’s contribution is concerned, the 
formula remains unchanged. It provides 
that the employers pay 5/12 of the total, 
the employees 5/12 and the Government 
2/12. Although the amendment does not 
affect the ratio of the Government’s con- 
tribution to the Fund, increasing contribu- 
tions made by employers and employees 
automatically increases the absolute amount 
the Government would have to pay to pro- 
vide for its 2/12 of the total. 


The amendments summarized above are 
the more important provisions of the bill, 
At second reading, an amendment was 
moved and defeated on division. The 
amendment called for not proceeding with 
a bill “the terms of which do not provide 
that the contribution from the Government 
to the Fund be made equal to one-half that 
of the existing contributions from employers 
and employees”. 


The bill was read the second time on 
May 14, and referred to the House of 


Commons Standing Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations. 


The Committee heard a number of wit- 
nesses, including representatives of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, and exam- 


ined the provisions of the bill clause by 
clause. 


The Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which presented its views on May 21, 
found the majority of amendments proposed 
by the bill acceptable in principle. How- 
ever, the proposed increase in contribution 
rates and the increase in the maximum 
duration of benefit from 36 to 52 weeks 
were not justified, the Association thought. 
An increase in contribution rate of not 
more than 20 per cent would not be opposed 
by the Association but “if employers and 
employees are expected to contribute more 
to the Fund, it is all the more reason that 
the Government should increase its own 
rate of contributions”. 


The view of the Association was that 
“there should be no amendments apart 
from those already accepted in principle, 
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until there has been a complete review and 
re-examination of the Act and scheme by 
some independent body and competent 
authority such as a Royal Commission”. 


The Canadian Labour Congress repre- 
sentatives, who submitted their brief on 
May 22, agreed with the major provisions 
of the bill but criticized the amendment 
dealing with the increase in the weekly 
contribution rate. The brief expressed the 
view that the Government’s contribution to 
the Fund should be made to equal one half 
of the combined contributions from em- 
ployers and employees. 


As to the raising of the ceiling on insur- 
able employment, the Canadian Labour 
Congress approved the amendment and at 
the same time stressed the importance of 
reviewing the level of earnings of salaried 
employees at regular intervals. The Con- 
gress thought that the ceiling of insurable 
employment should be adjusted “as often 
as appears necessary and regulatory powers 
in this respect should be given to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission”. 

Other organizations of employers and 
employees which testified before the Com- 
mittee were the Canadian Construction 
Association, the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour, the Canadian Retail 
Federation, Canadian Bankers’ Association, 
the Interprovincial Farm Union Council and 
The Board of Trade of Metropolitan 
Toronto. 


Detailed consideration of the bill in the 
Standing Committee began on June 2 and. 
ended on June 9. On June 10 the bill was 
reported to the House with one amendment, 
deletion of a clause dealing with a minor 
technical matter. The deletion had the effect 
of leaving Section 40 unchanged. It deals 
with employee contributions held in trust 
for Her Majesty in the event of liquidation, 
assignment or bankruptcy of an employer. 


The bill was considered in Committee of 
the Whole from June 15 to 18, a minor 
amendment was agreed to, and on June 19 
the bill was read the third time and passed. 
It received Royal Assent on July 8 and 
went into effect on September 27. 


Detailed Analysis 


A more detailed analysis of some of the 
major provisions and a short account of 
minor changes are given below: 


The changes in the rates of contributions, 
the raising of the upper limit of insurable 
employment of salaried employees and a 
partial revision of the rates of benefit are 
reflected in the new schedules of earnings, 
contributions and benefit rates. 


As may be seen from Table 1, there is 
no change in the earning ranges at the 
lower end of the scale. At the upper end, 


TABLE 1.—NEW SCHEDULE OF CON- 
TRIBUTIONS BY EMPLOYERS AND 


EMPLOYEES 

Range of Weekly Earnings in Weekly Contri- 

Dollars butions in Cents 

Old New Old New 
Less than 9 No change 8 10 
9 and under 15 Ms 16 20 
15 4 21 sa 24 30 
21 = 27 = 30 38 
27 ae 33 ss 36 46 
33 fs 39 hig 42 54 
39 ry 45 e 48 60 
45 « 51 - 52 66 
51 eS 57 ff 56 72 
57 and over 57 and under 63 60 78 
63 “ 69 60 86 
69 and over 60 94 


there are two new classes of earnings. The 
highest, open-end class of earnings ($57 
and over) has been converted into a new 
class ($57 and under $63) and another new 
class ($63 and under $69) has been added. 
The new open-end class covers earnings of 
$69 and over. 

The changes in the range of weekly earn- 
ings are related to the new rates of 
contributions. 

The new rates of contributions show an 
over-all increase of about 30 per cent over 
the previous rates. 


New Rates of Benefit 


A new scale of average weekly contribu- 
tions serves as a basis for determining the 
weekly rate of benefit for persons without 
dependents and those with dependents. 

The new rates of benefit are, in turn, 
related to the ranges of earnings and thus 
the new and old benefit rates can be 
compared. 


TABLE 2.—RATES OF BENEFIT 


Range of Average Weekly Rate of Benefit 


Weekly Contributions 


Person Without Person with 
Dependent Dependent, 

Cents $ $ 

Less than 25 6 8 
25 and under 34 9 12 
34 by 42 11 15 
42 a 50 13 18 
50 “3 57 15 21 
57 ss 63 17 24 
63 M3 69 19 26 
60 75 21 28 
75 ‘ 82 23 30 
82 + 90 25 33 
90 and over 27 36 


As the new benefit schedule adds two 
new rates of benefit at the top of the 
schedule, persons earning $63 and more 
will receive a higher benefit rate than prev- 
iously. Thus, the claimant earning $57 
and over was eligible for the benefit of $23 
if he was without dependents, and for $30 
if he had dependents. His new benefit will 


TABLE 3.—NEW AND OLD BENEFIT RATES COMPARED 


Range of Average Weekly Earnings in Dollars 


Weekly Rate of Benefit in Dollars 


Old New 


Person Without Person with 


Less than epoca ec Ace es 


ANS ee eae eres RT Shee ee, eae 
21 ie 1 ees se per ares, Teteaeee: « 
27 REPO MR. Seti. s Sane mieten woh 26s. 45 
33 Ee Soe eee Lee rs tee a a 
39 re, its | ae Sees Ei Whale isan coe ce 
45 Co LS i GAG OE Re 
51 oe al as are a cea tise SA 
BACON OL INS SS Pik. Ladelaek 57 and under 63... 


63 and under 69.. . 


69lanGOoveriuncnaioeveste 


be higher than formerly, and will depend 
on the range of his earnings up to $69. A 
person in the class of earnings between 
$63 and $69 will receive $25 (“without 
dependents” rate) or $33 (“with dependents” 
rate). 

A person who claims benefit on the basis 
of earnings of $69 and more in the past 30 
weeks will receive (“without dependents” 
rate) $27 or (“with dependents” rate) $36. 
Formerly, the rates of $23 and $30 were 
applicable at the level of earnings of $57 
and over. 


Dependent Dependent 
Old New Old New 

Sorat 6 No change 6 Nochange 
Ltrs 6 . 8 se 
Diy ates 9 ef 12 ee 
Ae cs 11 se 15 Be 
Asidbatass 13 “ 18 ee 
Mahieates 15 rs 21 ‘3 
= i 17 “ 4. “ce 
i sais 19 ee 26 re 
eon 21 aS 28 f 
ee 23 = 30 sf 
Fs 23 25 30 33 
23 27 30 36 


Although the rates of benefit in the other 
groups of earnings have not been changed, 
the ratio of the benefit to earnings continues 
to be favourable to claimants in the lower 
groups of earnings. 


Protection of Benefit Rate on Second Claim 


Prior to the present amendment, a claim- 
ant who established a second or subsequent 
benefit period on the basis of contributions, 
some or all of which were made during a 
period when the claimant was working less 
than his normal full working week, may 
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have been entitled to a lower rate of benefit 
than that he received on his immediately 
preceding claim. 

The amendment aims, by adding a new 
provision to the Act, at minimizing the effect 
of a reduction in earnings and consequently 
in benefits caused by a shortened work 
week. Where successive benefit periods occur 
within two years, the rate of benefit during 
the new benefit period will not drop more 
than one class below that of the immediately 
preceding benefit period. As a result of the 
amendment, a claimant who, for example, 
was receiving his previous benefit at the 
rate of $25 and whose subsequent rate of 
earnings would entitle him to the benefit of 
$21 would, by the application of this rule, 
now be eligible for the benefit of $23. 


Relating Benefit Rates to Prior Contributions 


As prior to the amending Act the rate of 
benefit was based on a different scale of 
contributions, it was necessary to clarify 
the position of claimants who had contrib- 
uted to the Fund on the basis of the old: 
schedule. 

The rate of contributions of persons 
whose benefit period is established on or 
after the date of coming into force of this 
amendment and who contributed to the 
Fund under the previous schedule of con- 
tributions is to be reckoned on the basis of 
a subsidiary schedule, shown on Table 4. 


The range of contributions listed in col- 
umn 1 refers to the actual contributions of 
claimants. The amounts shown in column 2 
are set out for the purpose of determining 
the rates of benefit for those claimants who 
are within the scope of this transitional 
provision. 


Extension of Qualifying Periods 


The basic requirement of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act is that an insured per- 
son must have to his credit at least 30 
contribution weeks in the period of two 


TABLE 4.—SCHEDULE FOR DETERMIN- 
ING BENEFIT FOR CONTRIBUTORS TO 
FUND PRIOR TO AMENDMENT 


Range of Average Weekly Weekly Contributions 


Contributions 
Cents Cents 
hesstthan 920i ierelesiiettes slots 20 
20 and underi27: San. .eies teieleeiss 30 
27 Se On. desan maueaetee 38 
33 cs 46 
39 ve 54 
45 ss 60 
50 oF 66 
54 ¢ 72 
58 and over 78 


years immediately preceding his claim for 
benefit. Out of this total of two years, at 
least eight weeks have to be in the year 
immediately preceding the claim. This basic 
requirement is made less stringent by a 
provision of the Act which allows the period 
of two years and one year to be extended 
by the duration of incapacity to utilize 
contributions acquired during periods of 
employment prior to periods of illness, non- 
insurable employment or absence from 
work because of a stoppage arising from a 
labour dispute. 


The present amendment adds additional 
grounds for extension of the qualifying 
periods so as to cover persons serving a 
sentence of imprisonment in any peniten- 
tiary or other place of confinement. 


As the result of the amendment, relatively 
short-term prison inmates will not lose 
the unemployment insurance contributions 
earned in the two years prior to beginning 
their terms. 


New Schedule of Allowable Earnings 


The provision in respect to allowable 
earnings determines the amount of earnings 
which the claimant is allowed to earn at 
casual work without causing any reduction 
to be made in benefit. 


Under the new schedule, allowable earn- 


ings have been increased to one half of the 
claimant’s benefit rate, rounded to the 


TABLE 5.—OLD AND NEW ALLOWABLE EARNINGS 


Old Allowable Earnings Rates 


New Allowable Earnings Rates 


Single Dependency 
W eekly Benefits Earnings not Weekly Earnings not Weekly Earnings 
Single Dependency Deducted Benefits Deducted Benefits not 
Deducted 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
6 8 2 6 3 8 4 
9 12 3 9 5 12 6 
11 15 4 6 15 8 
13 18 5 13 7 18 9 
15 21 6 15 8 21 il 
17 24 7 17 9 24 12 
19 26 9 19 10 26 13 
21 28 11 21 11 28 14 
23 30 13 23 12 30 15 
25 13 33 17 
27 14 36 18 


nearest dollar. Slightly higher allowable 
earnings are applicable in the case of 
claimants with dependents. 


Other Amendments 

One of the amendments not directly re- 
lated to unemployment insurance repeals a 
provision of the Act which provided for 


the control and licencing of private employ- 
ment agencies. The repeal of this provision 
places the matter of licensing or otherwise 
controlling private employment agencies 
outside the scope of the federal legislation. 
A number of minor amendments clarify 
some of the provisions of the Act and bring 
the text in line with the major changes 
discussed above. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


New Women’s Bureau publication traces development of idea that women should 
receive same pay as men for doing same work, measures taken to put idea into 
practice, and the demands this makes on women who wish to take advantage of it 


The development of the idea that women 
should get the same pay as men if they are 
doing the same or equivalent work—“equal 
pay for equal work’—the measures that 
have been taken to put it into practice, 
and the demands it makes on women who 
wish to take advantage of it, are described 
in a new publication just issued by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labour. 

The bulletin, Equal Pay for Equal Work, 
The Growth of the Idea in Canada,* 
describes equal pay for equal work as “a 
principle of remuneration in which wage 
rates are based on job content without 
regard to sex. It requires that a job be 
evaluated according to the work entailed 
and the skill and training needed and then 
that the worker be recompensed accord- 
ingly.” 

Although this principle would seem to be 
fair and reasonable, the bulletin says, the 
practice of paying women less than men 
for doing the same work remains wide- 
spread. One main argument commonly 
advanced in support of the practice is 
that a man is usually a family bread- 
winner, whereas a woman, it is assumed, 
has no such responsibilities and conse- 
quently is willing to take lower pay. 

“A more significant reason for this prac- 
tice, however, is the economics of the labour 
market, in particular, the law of supply and 
demand,” the report says. “Since women 
move in and out of the labour force with 
greater frequency than men, there are 
usually enough or more than enough of 
them available for any particular type of 
employment at any particular time. If the 


*Obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at 
25 cents a copy. 


supply of men runs out, therefore, em- 
ployers know that they can find women 
to take the available jobs.” 

Other reasons for the lower wages paid 
to women are: that women usually have 
less job training and experience than men, 
that their employment is often cut short 
by marriage, that women are usually less 
interested than men in improving their 
qualifications and conditions of employment, 
and that most working women in Canada 
are not organized. 

However, the bulletin points out, “The 
changing role of women in the economy, 
particularly since the end of the Second 
World War, has strengthened the case for 
equal pay. Women have become a more 
stable element in the labour force of 
Canada. Nowadays one worker in four is 
a woman. 

“Experience has made it clear that the 
industrial output and efficiency of women 
workers can be as satisfactory as those of 
men. 

“Also the pattern of work in women’s 
lives has changed radically. Most women 
now expect, and indeed are expected, to 
work for pay at some time in their lives. 
More and more of them are remaining in 
jobs after marriage... 

“Also, women, though still in by no 
means large numbers, more often are found 
working alongside men in occupations for- 
merly staffed exclusively by men.” 

One manifestation of this change in the 
role of women is that the principle of equal 
pay for equal work has been recognized 
by federal law and by the laws of. seven 
provinces, and that it is commonly the 
subject of collective bargaining and has 
become an important aim of the trade 
unions. 
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History 

Although occasional instances of support 
for the principle of equal pay for equal 
work in Canada have been recorded since 
as far back as 1882, it was during the First 
World War that it became a live issue, the 
bulletin says. This came about through the 
employment of women in factories and by 
the railways, where after gaining skill and 
experience they were sometimes paid the 
same rate as had been paid to men who 
had been doing similar work. 

During the last year of the war a 
government declaration of labour policy 
gave support to the principle of equal pay. 
At about the same time the McAdoo Award 
applying to the United States railways, 
which was made applicable to the Canadian 
railways by the Canadian Railway War 
Board, laid down the principle of equal 
pay for equal work. 

During the postwar depression, however, 
the report says, the question fell into the 
background and no action was taken con- 
cerning it until the .Second World War. 
The Wartime Wages Control Order of 1941, 
however, made no distinction between the 
sexes in the matter of wages. Notwith- 
standing this, two years later a report by 
the National War Labour Board expressed 
misgivings about the practicability of apply- 
ing the principle of equal pay for equal 
work. 

As in the first war, the bulletin reports, 
the extensive employment of women in 
men’s work aroused in the minds of trade 
unionists “the fear that inequality of wage 
rates between men and women might ‘con- 
stitute an undermining of the wage rates 
and standards won by the trade unions over 
a long period of time’. Some unionists 
favoured legislation, but others thought that 
recruiting women as trade unionists in larger 
numbers would be a more effective safe- 
guard. 


At the end of the war, returned members 
of the Armed Forces were faced with 


“unfair competition” by women working at’ 


the same jobs as men for less pay. Con- 
cern over this competition led the labour 
movement to request federal and provincial 
legislation to enforce the equal pay prin- 
ciple. 

The Government’s Advisory Committee 
on Reconstruction also interested itself in 
the question of women’s employment, and 
a subcommittee appointed by it favoured 
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the principle of equality of pay, working 
conditions and opportunity for advancement 
for women. 

“The idea of equal pay for equal work 
had taken hold,” the report says. “Cam- 
paigns on behalf of legislation on the sub- 
ject gathered strength from many quarters. 
Some of the political parties made it a 
plank in their platforms. The National 
Council of Women strongly reiterated its 
support of the principle.” 

In 1951 the International Labour Organi- 
zation adopted the Convention on Equal 
Remuneration for Men and Women Work- 
ers for Work of Equal Value. This had 
the effect of greatly increasing the pressure 
for legislation. 


Legislation 

Since 1951 seven provinces, Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Prince Edward Island and Saskat- 
chewan, have enacted equal pay laws. The 
federal Parliament passed equal pay legisla- 
tion in 1956. 

The report outlines the scope and provi- 
sions of the federal and provincial laws, 
including the coverage of the acts, what 
they describe as constituting “equal work,” 
methods prescribed for making complaints 
under the acts, how complaints are dealt 
with, protection provided to the complain- 
ants against reprisals, and penalties provided 
for breach of the law. 


Minimum Wage Orders and Equal Pay 


All the provinces have passed laws 
guaranteeing minimum wages to women em- 
ployees, usually with the exception of 
agricultural workers and domestic servants 
in private homes. In some of the provinces 
the minimums are set for women only. 

“For some 20 years in the province of 
Quebec identical minimum rates have been 
set for men and women workers. The 
same is true of Saskatchewan. In British 
Columbia most minimum wage orders cover 
both men and women employees, although 
there are a few covering only men or only 
women. All but two of the orders which 
cover both men and women set the same 
rates for workers of both sexes,” the report 
says. 

Some of the provinces set lower minimum 
rates for women than for men but there 
has been a tendency for the differential to 
be reduced during the past few years. 


Equal Pay Provisions in Collective Agreements 


Anticipating increased employment of 
women, after the Second World War the 
unions gave higher priority to the equal 
pay issue in collective bargaining than 
they had before the war. 

In bargaining, different unions approach 
the question of equal pay in different ways. 
Some have bargained to secure equal pay 
provisions in collective agreements, although 
such provisions are not frequent. Some 
contract provisions merely recognize the 
“principle of equal pay for equal work” 
without further defining it. Some clauses 
say that the woman must be doing a job 
“formerly done by a man” or must be 
given the same rate of pay for work 
described as a “male classification”. Other 
stipulations are that the woman must be 
doing, or be capable of doing, the work 
“without assistance”; or that she must “ren- 
der equal service” or “obtain approximately 
equal results in quality and quantity of 
production with adult male employees”. 

However the provisions are worded, the 
report remarks, the intention is to ensure 
that where men and women are doing the 
same jobs they are to receive the same pay. 


Job Evaluation Programs 

“The practice of job evaluation in a 
growing number of industries has contri- 
buted to the acceptance of the principle of 
equal pay for equal work,” the report says. 
It points out that, “Strictly speaking it is 
not possible to introduce equal pay without 
adequate appraisal of jobs on the basis 
of the work to be done, the skills required 
for its performance and the conditions under 
which it is performed. The principle is 
implicit in the process of determining with- 
out regard to personality the worth of one 
job in relation to another.” 


A Challenge to Women 

Under the heading, “A Challenge to 
Women,” the report states that, “Acceptance 
of the principle of equal pay for equal 
work is fundamental to the improvement 
of women’s economic status. It is a goal 
that challenges women to responsible par- 
ticipation in the working world.” 

The bulletin mentions three ways in which 
women can take advantage of the favourable 


attitude towards equal pay for equal work 
in Canada: by acquiring suitable vocational 
training, by participating in trade union 
activity, and by making use of equal pay 
legislation. 

For several reasons, the report says, 
women have been inclined to be apathetic 
towards making use of vocational training. 
The need, for financial reasons, to get work 
without waiting for training, the “lingering 
antipathy towards their sex in fields of 
work in which men predominate,” and the 
likelihood that marriage will cut short their 
employment are all given as reasons for 
this apathy. 

“Where women are organized and take 
an active part in labour matters, their 
chances of obtaining better working condi- 
ditions, including equal pay for equal work, 
are greatly improved,” the report states. 
“Comparatively few women workers in 
Canada, however, are members of unions. 
There are many reasons for this, the chief 
one being that most women are in occupa- 
tions that are poorly organized, for exam- 
ple, personal service occupations and 
white-collar jobs. What is more, even 
women who are union members are often 
indifferent about their membership and 
reluctant to put forward their point of view. 

“Their apathy towards the labour move- 
ment stems partly from the fact that until 
recently women were not expected to be 
continuing members of the labour force, 
and were therefore not encouraged to take 
office or become active in union affairs.” 

The bulletin warns that the fear or 
reluctance shown by women to make com- 
plaints of breaches of equal pay laws is 
“an attitude that must be overcome if equal 
pay legislation is to be effectively applied”. 

The final chapter, “International Action 
on Behalf of Equal Pay,” touches on the 
influence on the question of equal pay that 
has been exercised by the International 
Labour Organization, the United Nations, 
the United Nations Commission on the 
Status of Women, the European Economic 
Community, and other international organi- 
zations. 

The provisions of ILO Convention 100 
and Recommendation 90 concerning the 
question are briefly described. 


The number of married women in New 
Zealand increased by some 90 per cent 
between 1926 and 1956, but the number of 
married women gainfully employed in- 
creased during the same period by 588 per 
cent, according to Labour and Employment 
Gazette, quarterly publication of the New 
Zealand Department of Labour. In the 
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30-year period the increase in population 
alone, the article says, might have added 
about 8,100 married women to the labour 
force, but the actual increase was 53,000. 
About 85 per cent of this increase was 
therefore due to:a higher measure of par- 
ticipation. 
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Vocational Training for Commercial, 
Service Trades and Other Occupations 


Greatest growth in programs for training skilled manpower will be in post-high 
school courses, Department's second bulletin on vocational training predicts 


Education at the high school level will 
continue to expand, particularly in rapidly 
growing urban areas, but the greatest 
development and growth will be in the 
post-high school and trade and occupational 
training programs, it is predicted in the 
second report on vocational training pro- 
grams in Canada in the series published 
under the Research Program on the Train- 
ing of Skilled Manpower.* 

“Tt is anticipated that the demand for 
technicians and other highly skilled work- 
men will increase for some years to come 
and consequently educational authorities 
are making preparations to increase present 
training facilities to accommodate additional 
applicants and to open new courses where 
the demand justifies the expense involved,” 
reports the bulletin, which is based on a 
survey by the Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch of the Department of Labour in 
co-operation with the Vocational Training 
Section, Education Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, provincial Departments 
of Education and other provincial depart- 
ments concerned. 

The actual survey and preparation of the 
report were carried out by Dr. W. A. 
McWilliams, former Principal of H. B. Beal 
Technical and Commercial High School, 
London, Ont., and J. M. Grandbois of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The research 
program of which the survey formed a part 
is under the direction of the Interdepart- 
mental Skilled Manpower Training Research 
Committee, of which George V. Haythorne, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, is 
Chairman. 

Bulletin 5B reports on publicly operated 
programs in commercial, home economics, 
art, service trades, fishing, forestry, land- 
scaping, marine engineering, and navigation. 

The courses described in the pamphlet 
are classified broadly as post-high school, 
high school and trade or occupational 
courses. In explaining these classifications 
the report says: 


The post-high school group includes advanced 
courses having the occupational objective of 
employment in a general or specific field at a 
higher level than that which could be attained 


*Vocational Training Programs in Canada—Com- 
mercial, Service and Other Occupations, Publicly 
Operated, Bulletin 5B. For a review of Bulletin 5A, 
dealing with technical and trade training, see L.G., 
Noy. 1958, p. 1252, and for a review of Bulletin 5C, 
dealing with vocational education in agriculture, see 
page 907 of this issue, 
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with high school graduation qualifications. Uni- 
versity courses leading to a degree, or courses 
leading to recognized professional status (e.g., 
registered nurse) are not included. 

The high school group consists of high 
school courses with a definite occupational 
objective. The courses include a study of 
mathematics, science, language, and _ social 
studies, along with training in specific occupa- 
tional skills and theory. 

The trade or occupational programs are 
designed to prepare youths and adults who 
have left the regular school system for entry 
into employment, or to help those uber 
employed to advance in their jobs. The skills 
required in specific occupations, as well as 
such knowledge of theory as may be directly 
related to those occupations, form the main 
content of the courses. 

The main body of the report describes 
the courses that are available in each of 
the provinces. The authors point out that 
“the pattern of vocational education in 
Canada varies from province to province. 
It should therefore not be assumed that 
all the courses listed under any of the 
headings in this report provide training. at 
the same level or for the same purpose. 
Courses of the same name in different 
provinces may not be equivalent in content 
or duration.” 

In general, the report states, the post- 
high school training programs and trade 
and occupational training programs are 
operated by provincial government depart- 
ments while vocational training at a high 
school level is under municipal direction 
with supervision by the provincial depart- 
ment of education. “The provincial govern- 
ments, recognizing the extra cost of 
providing vocational training programs as 
compared with costs for most other high 
school courses, regularly make payments 
towards capital costs for buildings and 
equipment and also pay higher grants 
towards the maintenance costs of approved 
vocational courses. 

“As terms of the British North America 
Act make public education a provincial 
responsibility, the federal Government does 
not operate any vocational training pro- 
grams, apart from special training given 
federal employees. However, under a series 
of federal-provincial agreements, it does 
provide financial assistance to provincial 
governments, towards expenditures made to 
operate or support vocational education.” 

A large amount of factual and statistical 
information is furnished in tables contained 
in an appendix to the report. 


Vocational Training in Agriculture in Canada 


Every province provides education in agriculture, reports newest bulletin in 
series under Department's Research Program on the Training of Skilled Manpower 


Provision for education in agriculture 
exists in every province in Canada, it is 
reported in a bulletin* published last month 
by the Department of Labour and based 
on a survey made last fall and winter of 
publicly operated technical and other voca- 
tional training programs in agriculture. 
Professional or degree programs were not 
included in the survey. 

But the provincial programs have tended 
to develop independently “in response to 
different conditions and needs throughout 
the country,” the bulletin points out. 

The survey was made by the Canadian 
Vocational Training Branch of the Depart- 
ment in co-operation with provincial Depart- 
ments of Education and Agriculture under 
the general direction of the Interdepart- 
mental Skilled Manpower Training Research 
Committee, of which George V. Haythorne, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, is 
Chairman. The survey was carried out and 
the report prepared by Newcombe Bentley 
of the Alberta Department of Agriculture, 
who was released temporarily by that 
Department to undertake the study. 

The survey concerned training for engage- 
ment in agricultural production, and did 
not include professional or degree programs 
at universities, nor the training of persons 
for employment in jobs relating to agricul- 
ture such as sales or services to farmers 
or the processing of farm products. 

Provision for education in agriculture 
exists in every province of Canada but 
there is no federal agency nor any national 
organization of personnel engaged in this 
field of training, the bulletin reports. Some 
exchanges of information among the respon- 
sible provincial agencies is encouraged 
through the Vocational Training Branch 
and the National Vocational Training 
Advisory Council of the federal Department 
of Labour. 


*Vocational Training Program in Canada: Voca- 
tional Education in Agriculture, Publicly Operated, 
Bulletin 5C in the series prepared under the Depart- 
ment’s Research Program on the Training of Skilled 
Manpower. Bulletin 5A deals with technical and trade 
training (L.G., Nov. 1958, p.1252) and Bulletin 5B 
(see page 906) with vocational training for com- 
mercial, service and other occupations. 


“The provincial programs have, how- 
ever, tended to develop independently in 
response to different conditions and needs 
throughout the country.” 

The first part of the report deals briefly 
with: agricultural extension, educational 
programs for farm women and girls, the 
National Farm Radio Forum, and training 
for employment on farms. This section is 
followed by detailed reports of programs 
in each province. 

The programs of education in agriculture 
in effect in each province are reported under 
three main headings: (1) Diploma courses 
in agriculture, (2) Agriculture education in 
high schools, and (3) Short courses, study 
groups and clubs. 

The diploma courses in agriculture include 
those provided in Schools of Agriculture 
established specifically to provide vocational 
training for farming as well as those con- 
ducted in association with degree courses. 

Reports on agriculture education in high 
schools cover all courses or subjects offering 
specific education in agriculture whether the 
objective is general education, exploratory, 
pre-vocational or vocational. 

Agricultural short courses include planned 
programs in instruction directed towards 
farmers or prospective farmers where the 
subject matter has to do primarily with 
agricultural production practices and related 
problems. The bases of operation vary from 
full-time programs conducted over several 
months to once-a-week night classes. 

An appendix contains notes on the need 
for improved vocational education in agri- 
culture, objectives of the schools of agricul- 
ture in Alberta, suggested home farm 
projects—Ontario, extracts from 4H Beef 
Calf Club Regulations—Alberta, extracts 
from 4H Club brochure—Nova Scotia, 
Summary—Enrolment in 4H Clubs in 
Canada, Sample program—night school 
classes—B.C., trends towards farm business 
management studies, vertical integration and 
contract farming, and sample student time- 
tables—diploma courses. 
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Earnings, Employment and Education, 1957 
of Engineering and Scientific Manpower 


Department issues seventh bulletin in professional manpower series, based on 
survey of the second third of the Scientific and Technical Personnel Register 


The latest report on professional man- 
power in Canada by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Engineering and Scientific Man- 
power Resources in Canada: Their Earnings, 
Employment and Education, 1957, Profes- 
sional Manpower Bulletin No. 7, which has 
just been issued, is based on information 
received from 10,633 professional persons 
enrolled in the Scientific and Technical 
Personnel Register of the Department. The 
bulletin is obtainable from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, at a price of 25 cents 
a. Copy. 

The Personnel Register was started dur- 
ing the Second World War on a compulsory 
basis and has been continued since the war 
on a voluntary footing. To meet the de- 
mand for up-to-date information on the 
nation’s scientific and technical manpower 
resources, the Department has developed a 
program under which a third of the Register 
is surveyed each year; the latest report con- 
tains some of the results of a survey of the 
second third made in 1958. 


The survey covers representatives of every 
branch of engineering, architecture and the 
following fields of science: agriculture, 
biology, chemistry, forestry, geology and 
geophysics, mathematics, physics and vet- 
erinary medicine. Engineers are the largest 
group, comprising 55 per cent of the total, 
while architects make up 4 per cent. The 
natural sciences are represented by 38 per 
cent of the returns, and veterinary medicine 
by about 3 per cent. 


The bulletin is divided into four chapters. 
The first deals with earnings of professional 
persons, the second gives details of their 
employment, the third traces the relation 
between their employment and their educa- 
tional attainments, while the fourth deals 
with their education, particularly with post- 
graduate studies. Statistical information is 
contained in 24 tables. 


Salaries 


Median salaries in 1957 for engineers 
with a bachelor’s degree only, including 
those with some postgraduate training but 
without a graduate degree, ranged from 
$4,600 for 1957 graduates to a peak of 
$10,600 for 1920-24 graduates, the survey 
found. The median 1957 salary for scientists 
with a bachelor’s degree ranged from $4,400 
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for 1957 graduates to $8,600 for those who 
graduated before 1915. 

“Engineers with postgraduate degrees did 
not appear, on the average, to have reached 
salary levels as high as those with under- 
graduate degrees only,” the bulletin states. 
“Scientists with postgraduate degrees, on 
the other hand, had reached considerably 
higher salary levels than those holding only 
an undergraduate degree. 

“In general the salaries of both engineers 
and scientists increased quite rapidly during 
the first dozen years of experience, then 
less rapidly, until a plateau was reached 
after about 20 years of experience.” 

There was not sufficient information to 
explain fully why older engineers with 
undergraduate degrees earned more than 
those with postgraduate degrees, while with 
scientists the opposite was true, the report 
says. Some explanations are offered, 
however. 

There were found to be a greater propor- 
tion of both engineers and scientists with 
single degrees than with postgraduate 
degrees employed in industry, where salaries 
were generally higher than elsewhere. One 
of the main reasons why this did not work 
to the advantage of single-degree scientists 
as it did for single-degree engineers ap- 
peared to be “that there was less shift of 
scientists with single degrees, as experience 
increased, into functions where earnings 
were relatively higher than was the case 
for single-degree engineers”. 

The concentration of older engineers with 
single dergees in highly paid administrative, 
management and executive functions tended, 
the report suggests, to raise their salaries 
above those of their fellows who had higher 
degrees. “In contrast, the higher concentra- 
tion of scientists in jobs outside industry 
meant that those in administrative func- 
tions tended to exercise a less buoyant in- 
fluence on general salary levels.” 


According to Kind of Employer 


Industry paid the highest salaries in 1957 
to engineers at all levels of training and 
experience. Government came next, while 
universities paid the lowest salaries. Median 
salaries paid in industry ranged from $6,900 
to $11,500, governments paid from $6,300 
to $8,700, and universities from $5,600 to 
$8,500 (in a few cases). 

(Continued on page 949) 


Older Workers 


Are They a Better Employment Risk? 


Reprint of latest issue of “2 Minutes of Employment Facts,” regularly issued 
folder that is widely distributed by the Department to the employers of Canada 


The hiring policies of most employers 
go farther than just finding people with the 
skills or the potential required for specific 
jobs. They are concerned also with build- 
ing a stable work force—with cutting down 
the risk of loss and inefficiency caused by 
high rates of labour turnover, from absen- 
teeism, or from poor morale and lack of 
harmony among his staff. 

One of the factors considered by most 
employers is the job applicant’s age. Often 
he must decide, other things being equal, 
whether an older or a younger worker is 
the better employment risk. 

Youth certainly has many qualities that 
should be valuable in an employee. The 
younger worker, for instance, is likely to 
enjoy good health, physical strength and 
endurance. He should have mental flexibility 
and adaptability, with no preconceived ideas 
on how the job should be done. He has 
left school more recently, retains more of 
what he has learned and can be expected 
to welcome further training. He will likely 
have vitality, ideas and enthusiasm. 

On the face of it, youth seems to give 
the job applicant a real advantage for many 
kinds of employment. What can the older 
worker offer to set against it? 

First, since the older worker has a longer 
work history, it is much easier for an em- 
ployer to know what kind of person he 
is hiring. His experience, his skills, his 
success and his suitability for the job are 
all on the record. And in the less tangible 
area of human relations he is likely to be 
a good risk, since maturity normally brings 
tolerance and understanding of others. Most 
older workers will have learned to get along 
with people—to take orders without resent- 
ment and to give orders with consideration. 

The older worker is a better risk on 
the score of labour turnover. He has 
learned the kind of work he likes and can 
do and when he finds a suitable job he 
will probably want to remain in it. This 
makes it worthwhile to train an older worker 
for a new job or process, even though he 
has a shorter potential working career. On 
the score of absenteeism and industrial 
accidents the older worker is at least as 
good a risk as any other worker and very 
often a much better risk—a fact attested 
over and over again by employers. And 
although the older worker may not have 
the strength or agility of youth, most jobs 


today demand skill or knowledge rather 
than strength. 

The enthusiasm of youth tends to become 
tempered by realism. As a man grows older 
he no longer believes he is going to make 
a million dollars—he becomes more con- 
cerned with a decent standard of living and 
a measure of satisfaction in his work, he 
has a stake in his community and he looks 
for stability. The elderly worker in the 
higher age brackets, near the end of his 
working career, may find all that he is 
looking for in so-called dead-end jobs which 
do not lead to promotion, or in repetitive 
jobs which put a premium on patience— 
the jobs in which young people become 
restless. 

Youth is considered to be the time of 
enthusiasm and ideas—valuable qualities in 
any business. But youth has no monopoly 
of ideas and older persons have a larger 
measure of the experience and judgment 
that are equally important in the day-to- 
day work of industry. As some employers 
have pointed out, a well-balanced and suc- 
cessful working team should contain younger 
and older workers and take advantage of 
the qualities of both. 

Whether or not an older worker is old 
in years depends as much on the hiring 
policies of the employer to whom he is 
applying as on any quality he may possess. 
An older worker is anyone who has diffi- 
culty in finding employment because of his 
age, and this includes people as young as 
40—sometimes younger. The employer 
whose policy does not even allow examina- 
tion of the qualifications of workers beyond 
an arbitrary hiring age narrows his field 
of choice and risks eliminating the very 
workers who perhaps could best perform 
his jobs. 


The Department’s weekly radio program, 
“Canada at Work,” during the week of 
September 6 began a five-week series of 
broadcasts on the older worker problem. 
The program is carried by 71 independent 
radio stations from St. John’s, Nfid., to 
Vancouver. 

Speakers on the five broadcasts are: 

Jan Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 


Civilian Rehabilitation, and Chairman, 
Interdepartmental Committee on Older 
Workers. 


(Continued on page 916) 
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Women’s Bureau 


Women in Trade Unions 


CLC Ontario summer school holds special course on women’s participation in 
trade unions. British conference of unions catering to women workers sees 
women workers as one of major groups among which union membership can expand 


A special course for discussion of the role 
of women in trade unions was held for 
the first time this year at “Whitesands,” 
the Canadian Labour Congress Ontario 
Summer School. 


The school, which has been held annually 
since the TLC-CCL merger in 1956, offers 
executive members of local unions courses 
in collective bargaining procedures and 
union administration. It also introduces 
them to the wider role of the trade union 
movement in community services, political 
action, international affairs, labour legisla- 
tion and public relations. 

Whitesands is one of five schools held 
each summer in different parts of the coun- 
try, the others being located in Quebec, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Northwestern 
Ontario. 


Five weeks of union leadership training 
were held at Whitesands this year, with a 
total attendance of 350 registered in 25 
different courses; each course runs for a 
week. Local unions elect representatives 
to participate in the school and pay their 
wages during the week of absence from 
regular work. The CLC provides room 
and board. 

Women compete on the same basis as 
men for the right to attend, and each year 
the number of women enrolled in the 
various courses has increased. It was hoped 
that the new course on women’s participa- 
tion in trade unions would be of interest 
not only to the women officers but also to 
men on the executives of locals containing 
many women members. However, the 
enrollment was made up entirely of women. 
Most of them were clerical or stenographic 
workers; there were some plant workers, 
and several were wives of men attending 
other courses. 

The sessions were informal, sometimes 
aided by a “true-false” questionnaire filled 
in by the members of the group and then 
discussed. The women proved to be keen 
students. They brought up interesting prob- 
lems that arise in their own work and 
showed an eagerness to talk about the 
special concerns of women in employment. 


At one session, the purpose and program 
of the Women’s Bureau of the federal 
Department of Labour were described by 
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a representative of the Bureau. Other sub- 
jects discussed in the course were labour 
legislation in Canada, particularly minimum 
wages and equal pay and other laws of 
special interest to women; attitudes towards 
women workers and some of the reasons 
why they do not participate more fully in 
union affairs; and the history of women’s 
place in the trade union movement. 


The group also dealt with the broader 
question of the structure of the Canadian 
labour movement and the relationship 
between the different units from the indiy- 
idual local union to the Canadian Labour 
Congress. For one session, the women 
joined forces with the “Building Your 
Union” group to see a film on parliamentary 
procedure for use in union meetings. 


The Director of the summer school anti- 
cipates that courses dealing with questions 
relating to women workers and their jobs 
will be held annually. Believing that the 
special interests of women workers should 
be related to the larger concerns of the 
labour movement as a whole, he hopes that 
some of the men at the school will include 
this course in their studies and that women 
will continue to participate in other courses 
of interest to all workers. 


Women Trade Unionists in Britain 


There are about 1.4 million women trade 
unionists in Great Britain among the 8.4 
million members affiliated with the Trade 
Union Congress, according to a report pre- 
sented at the 29th Annual Conference 
of Representatives of Unions Catering for 
Women Workers. This means that even 
in a long-industrialized country such as 
Britain, four women workers in every five 
are still outside the labour movement. 


The Conference agreed that women work- 
ers, together with men in commerce, dis- 
tribution and banking, are the main groups 
among whom trade union membership can 
be extended in Britain. 


The Conference unanimously passed a 
resolution urging that “trade unionists, 
whose wives and daughters enter industry, 
should see that they do so with a trade 
union card; and that women who join trade 
union branches in which most members are 
men should be welcomed and encouraged to 
play a responsible part.” 


a a ae 


From the Labour Gazette, September 1909 


90 Years Ago This Month 


Board of Conciliation under Industrial Disputes Act submits report three days 
after appointment and seftles strike of freight handlers at Fort William. The 
Deputy Minister of Labour, sent to scene, advised strikers to apply for board 


On August 14, 1909, Hon. W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King, Minister of Labour, received 
a telegram from the secretary of the Trades 
and Labour Council in Port Arthur which 
read as follows: “Strike. Committee of 
freight-handlers, Fort William, request your 
presence here to hear their grievances and 
effect settlement. Wire reply.” 


The Minister replied that the Deputy . 


Minister, F. A. Acland, was leaving for 
Fort William immediately “to lend the good 
offices of the Department towards effecting 
a settlement,,, He added, “I bespeak for 
him the confidence of each of the parties.” 


Mr. Acland, reporting on August 26, 
stated that he had arranged for a formal 
application for a conciliation board to be 
made on August 18. This board reported 
on August 24. Mr. Acland remarked that 
this showed “with what expedition the 
machinery of the Act may be worked when 
there is a special urgency for the same”. 


The Deputy Minister’s report, the text of 
which was published in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
of September 1909, showed that the strike, 
which involved 700 freight handlers at the 
freight sheds of the CPR at Fort William, 
had begun suddenly on August 9, “without 
any formal warning to the company”. The 
result had been to “to derange the shipping 
facilities of Fort William”. 


The dispute mainly concerned wages, 
although there was some complaint of harsh 
treatment of employees by some of the 
foremen. The rate of wages paid had been 
174 cents an hour for day work and 20 
cents for night work, with an additional 
cent an hour which was given as a bonus 
at the end of the season “to the men who 
remain on duty until that time arrives,” 
according to Mr. Acland’s report. 

On August 10 the Mayor of Fort Wil- 
liam received a deputation of several of the 
strikers, which set forth their demands. 
The Mayor promised to try to bring about 
a settlement. 

On August 12, however, a clash occurred 
between the strikers and about 30 special 
constables brought from Winnipeg by the 
company, in which firearms were used and 
“many persons were severely injured”. The 
Deputy Minister’s report stated that “11 
constables were wounded and taken to the 


hospital, and several of the strikers are 
believed also to have been wounded and 
taken away by their comrades; no wounded 
strikers were taken to the hospital.” 


The Mayor went to the scene of the 
outbreak, read the Riot Act, and called 
for the militia. “A detachment 150 strong 
of the 96th Regiment located in Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur were soon on duty 
and order was restored.” Seventy-five men 
of the Canadian Mounted Rifles were also 
sent from Winnipeg. 

There was no further violence, but the 
next day more than 100 men were brought 
in by the company from the East, and work 
was partially begun again at the freight 
sheds. 

The Mayor resumed his negotiations for 
a settlement, and as a result of his efforts 
and “of the knowledge obtained by the 
strikers of the nature of the Industrial 
Disputes Act,” of which it appeared they 
had hitherto known nothing, an agreement 
was reached to apply for an investigation 
under its provisions. On this understanding 
the men returned to work on August 16. 

On August 14 the military had been with- 
drawn, and during the next day, the report 
said, “the city police had arrested a number 
of men believed to have been implicated 
in the affair of the 12th, and the men 
arrested were taken to Port Arthur for 
trial”. 

The first act of the Deputy Minister on 
his arrival in Fort William was to arrange 
for a formal application to be made for 
a conciliation board. This board was set 
up on August 21, and immediately began 
an inquiry. 

The board, in its report dated August 24, 
recommended that the rate of pay be 
increased to 204 cents an hour for day work 
and 234 cents for night work, effective 
August 16—the day the men returned to 
work. The men had asked for 224 cents 
and 25 cents, respectively. They also recom- 
mended the abolition of the bonus system, 
with payment of the bonus to be made up 
to date. Complaints of ill treatment the 
board held to be unsupported by evidence. 

“This report was understood to be accept- 
able to both parties to the dispute,” Mr. 
Acland said. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during July. The Board issued 
seven certificates designating bargaining 
agents, ordered one representation vote, 
rejected three applications for certification, 
and rejected one application for revocation 
of certification. During the month the Board 
received eleven applications for certification 
and allowed the withdrawal of one applica- 
tion for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Foundation Maritime Limited, Halifax. 
The Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, intervened 
(L.G., Aug., p. 829). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a system-wide unit of operating and 
maintenance employees of The St. Law- 
rence Seaway Authority. The Dominion 


Canals Employees’ Association and the 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, intervened 


(L.G., Aug., p. 829). 

3. Canadian Air Line Pilots Association, 
on behalf of a unit of pilots employed by 
Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., Vancouver 
Airport, B.C. (L.G., July, p. 718). 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of drivers, helpers, and ware- 
housemen employed by Thompson’s Trans- 
fer Company Limited, operating in and 
out of Middleton and Halifax, N.S. (L.G., 
Julyssp19)): 

5. United Steelworkers of America, Local 
5826, on behalf of a unit of stevedores 
employed by H. J. O’Connell Limited, in 
its wharf and yard departments at Port 
Cartier (Shelter Bay), Que. (L.G., Aug., 
p. 830). 

6. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local 880 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
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Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of J. Sherman & Sons employed in trucking 


‘ operations in and out of Leamington and 


Kingsville, Ont. (L.G., Aug., p. 830). 

7. National Association of Marine En- 
gineers of Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers employed by Shell Cana- 
dian Tankers, Limited, aboard the MV 
Tyee Shell operating on the West Coast 
(L.G., Aug., p. 830). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., respondent, and International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Canada), intervener (L.G., Aug., p. 830). 
The Board directed that the names of both 
the applicant and intervener be placed on 
the ballot (Returning Officer: A. B. Whit- 
field). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 

1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Northern Transportation Company, Limited, 
Edmonton, Alta., respondent (Western Arc- 
tic) (L.G., Dec. 1958, p. 1397). The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that it 
was not supported by a majority of the 
employees affected in the representation 
vote conducted by the Board. 

2. Internatinal Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 796, applicant, Pronto 
Uranium Mines Limited, Algoma Mills, 
Ont., respondent, and United Steelworkers 
of America, intervener (L.G., July, p. 719). 
The application was rejected as premature 
in view of the fact that the United Steel- 
workers of America had been certified for 
the same unit of employees on April 9, 
1959, and the Board was not prepared, in 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, involving the administrative serv- 
ices of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 


the circumstances, to grant consent to the 
making of the application. 


3. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 796, applicant, Consolidated 
Denison Mines Limited, Spragge, Ont., 
respondent, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, intervener, and 
United Steelworkers of America, intervener 
(hoistmen and compressor operators) (L.G., 
Aug., p. 831). The application was rejected 
for the reason that the Board considered that 
the unit of hoistmen was not appropriate 
for collective bargaining in the uranium 
mining industry, in which such employees 
have been included in production units of 
employees for bargaining purposes. 


Application for Revocation Rejected 

The Board rejected an application for 
revocation of certification affecting John 
Wood on behalf of J. S. Broda, et al, appli- 
cants, the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., respondent, and 
Northland Navigation Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 


B.C., respondent (L.G., July, p. 719) (See 
“Reasons for Judgement” below). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Lcal 505, on behalf 
of a unit of Longshoremen employed by 
Northland Navigation Co. Ltd., at Prince 
Rupert, B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

2. North Shore Railway Association, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of the Quebec 
North Shore and Labrador Railway Com- 
pany, Seven Islands, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc. (Eastern Branch), on behalf of a unit 
of masters and mates employed aboard 
tugs owned and operated by McAllister 
Towing, Ltd., Montreal. (Investigating Offi- 
cer: Rémi Duquette). 

4. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 510, on 
behalf of a unit of first aid attendants 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and, international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satsfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of two officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; three officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; three 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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employed by various ship owners, agents 
and stevedoring companies represented by 
the Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

5. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local 565 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Bucking- 
ham Transportation, Inc. operating in and 
out of Regina, Sask. (Investigating Officer: 
W. E. Sproule). 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of typewriter mechanics employed 
by the Canadian National Railways at Win- 
nipeg. (Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

7. Office Employees’ International Union, 
Local No. 15, on behalf of a unit of office 
clerks employed by Sea-Van Express Limited 
at North Burnaby, B.C. (Investigating Offi- 
cer: G. R. Currie). 

8. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 505, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by the West Coast Stevedoring Co. Ltd., at 
Prince Rupert, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
GR Currie), 


9. National Harbours Board Group, 
Churchill, Man., of the Civil Service Asso- 
ciation of Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the National Harbours Board 
at Churchill, Man. (Investigating Officer: 
G. A. Lane). 

10. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel: employed 
by The British Yukon Navigation Company, 
Limited, aboard the MV Clifford J. Rogers 
operating on the West Coast (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

11. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit of 
construction equipment operators employed 
by the Ken Magehey Construction Co., 
Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 

Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, Licensed Divi- 
sion, applicant, Northland Navigation Co. 
Ltd., Vancouver, respondent, and National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc., intervener (L.G., July, p. 719). 


Reasons for Judgment 
in Application for Revocation of Certification affecting 


John J. Wood on behalf of J. S. Broda, et al, applicant 


and 


National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., 


respondent 


This is an application under the Industrial 
Relations. and Disputes Investigation Act 
for revocation of an order of certification 
of the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., as bargaining 
agent for a unit of marine engineers em- 
ployed by Northland Navigation Co. Ltd. 
(hereinafter called the Company). The said 
order was made by the Canada Labour 
Relations Board on January 22, 1954, cer- 
tifying the respondent as bargaining agent 
for a unit of employees of the Company 
comprising marine engineers engaged on 
vessels operated by the Company and clas- 
sified as chief engineer, second engineer, 
and third engineer, excluding from the bar- 


The Board consisted of A. H. Brown, Vice 
Chairman and Acting Seca and A. H. 
Balch, E, R. Complin, J. A. D’Aoust, A. J. 
Hills, A. R. Mosher, Gérard Picard and A. Cy 
Ross, members 


The Judgment of the Board F 
the Acting Chairman. td was.delivered by 
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gaining unit the shore engineer, relieving 
engineers who are primarily shore engineers, 
and engine fitters employed ashore. 

The application is submitted by one J. J. 
Wood, Director of Licensed Division, Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica, Canadian District, (hereinafter called 
the SIU) as representative of 19 petitioners 
who claim to be marine engineers employed 
by the Company. These persons allege in 
the application that the respondent no 
longer represents a majority of marine 
engineers employed by the Company. 

The application was made under date 
of May 4, 1959. 

The respondent contested the application, 
claiming that the engineer employees were 
led to believe there was an agreement be- 
tween the Company and the SIU covering 
the marine engineer unit. 

The application sets forth that the 
approximate number of employees in the 
bargaining unit for which revocation of 


certification was desired is 24 marine en- 
gineers. On consideration of the report of 
the Board’s investigating officer, who 
checked company and union records, the 
Board finds that there were two other em- 
ployees eligible for inclusion in the certified 
unit of employees affected by the application 
for revocation, the total unit thus com- 
prising 26 marine engineers. 

On a check of the names of the 19 peti- 
tioners against the names of the 26 marine 
engineers in the unit, the Board finds that 
16 persons claiming to be marine engineers 
employed by the Company signed the 
application for revocation of certification. 


As of the same time, the Board finds 
that 17 employees in the bargaining unit 
Were members in good standing of the 
respondent. 


At the hearing before the Board, the 
respondent, inter alia, submitted and filed 
as evidence statements signed subsequent to 
the application for revocation by several 
of the employees in the unit who had also 
signed as supporting the application for 
revocation. In these statements, the signers 
stated that they wished to be represented 
by the respondent and wished to have 
their names withdrawn from the application 
seeking revocation of certification. 


The Board had also set down for hearing 
at the same time as this application for 
revocation of certification an application 
made to the Board by the SIU under date 
of May 13, 1959, to be certified as bar- 
gaining agent of this same unit of marine 
engineers of the Company for which the 
respondent has been certified. 

At the start of the hearing, counsel for 
the SIU requested leave to withdraw the 
application and this has been granted by 


the Board. No reason was advanced by or 
elicited from the representatives of the 
SIU for the request for withdrawal and the 
Board is therefore left to draw its own 
inferences therefrom. 

The Board, having taken into considera- 
tion the evidence submitted on behalf of 
the applicant in the form of the application 
and documents filed in support of the 
application and the other evidence submitted 
on behalf of the applicant at the hearing 
of the application, and the evidence sub- 
mitted by the respondent at the hearing, 
including the statements of employees seek- 
ing to withdraw their names from the 
application for decertification, and the re- 
port on membership status of the respond- 
ent in the bargaining unit as of the time of 
the application for decertification, and hav- 
ing considered the arguments submitted on 
behalf of the parties, is not satisfied that 
the respondent no longer represents a 
majority of employees in the bargaining unit 
for which it was certified. The application 
for decertification is rejected accordingly. 

(Sed.) A. H. Brown, 

Vice-Chairman and 

Acting Chairman. 

for the Board. 

for John J. Wood, 

on behalf of J. S. 
R. H. McKERCHER, } Broda, et al, and for 
L. J. MCLAUGHLIN, | the Seafarers’ Inter- 
JoHN J. Woop, national Union of 
PETER SCRAGG, North America, Cana- 
dian District, Licensed 
Division. 
for the National Asso- 
ciation of Marine En- 
gineers of Canada, Inc. 


Dated at Ottawa, July 7, 1959. 


R. G. GREAVES. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During July, the Minister of Labour ap- 
pointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. National Harbours Board, Montreal, 
and Brotherhood of Railways and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (grain shovellers) (Con- 
ciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette). 

2. British Overseas Airways Corporation 
and International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
Rémi Duquette). 
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3. Algom Uranium Mines Limited and 
District No. 6, United Steelworkers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 

4. Pronto Uranium Mines Limited and 
District No. 6, United Steelworkers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 

5. Canadian Transit Company, Windsor, 
and Local 880, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). «> 
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Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Radio Station CKVL Limited, Ver- 
dun, Que., and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians, 
Region No. 6 (Conciliation Officer: Rémi 
Duquette) (L.G., Aug., p. 831). 

2. M. Rawlinson Ltd., Toronto, and 
Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers, 
Local 419 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., Aug., 
po3 1). 

3. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 
and International Association of Machinists, 
Lodges 714 and 1751 (Conciliation Officer: 
Rémi Duquette) (L.G., Aug., p. 831). 

4. The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd., 
Medicine Hat, and Local 511, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., Aug., 
D283): 

5. Maple Leaf Milling Company Limited, 
Medicine Hat, and Local 511, United Pac- 
kinghouse Workers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: JS. (Gunn)edeG. Aug. 
Dees): 

6. Sabre Freight Lines Limited (Bur- 
naby, B.C., Terminal) and Line Drivers, 
Warehousemen, Pickup Men and Dock- 
men’s Union, Local 605 (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., Aug. p. 831). 

7. The Ogilvie Flour Mills Company 
Limited, Edmonton, and Local 396, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., Aug., 
p. 831). 

8. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Victoria, and General Teamsters Union, 
Local 885 (Conciliation Officer: G. H. 
Purvis vice G. R. Currie) (L.G., Feb., 
p. 156). 

9. East-West Transport Limited (Bur- 
naby, B.C., Terminal) and Line Drivers, 
Warehousemen, Pickup Men and Dock- 
men’s Union, Local 605 (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., Feb., p. 156). 

10. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited 
(Winnipeg Terminal) and Local 979, Gen- 
eral Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 


Older Workers 
(Continued from page 909) 

Cecil White, Senior Actuary, Department 
of Insurance. 

Dr. W. H. Cruikshank, Vice-President, 
The Bell Telephone Company of Canada. 

John W. Bruce, OBE, General Organizer, 
United Association of Journeymen and 
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Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) 
(L.G., Dec. 1958, p. 1399). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, 
Port Hope, Ont., and Local 13173, Region 
77, District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America (L.G., Aug., p. 831). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in July to, deal with a dis- 
pute between Eldorado Mining and Refining 
Limited, Port Hope, Ont., and Local 13173, 
Region 77, District 50, United Mine Work- 
ers of America (see above) was fully 
constituted in July with the appointment of 
His Honour Judge John B. Robinson, 
Haileybury, Ont., as Chairman. Judge 
Robinson was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, Kenneth C. Gray, Kirkland 
Lake, Ont., and I. Graham, Collins Bay, 
Ont., who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line Navi- 
gators’ Association (L.G., June, p. 613). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 

2. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 506 (L.G., 
June, p. 613). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 

3. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Limited, 
Montreal, and Canadian Air Line Pilots 
Association (L.G., June, p. 613). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 

4. Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen (L.G., Jan., p. 54). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlements after Strike affer Board Procedure 
Northland Navigation Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (L.G., 
Aug., p. 832). Settlement reached July 16. 


Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada. 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour. 
A summary of the talks will be published 
in the next-issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited 


and 


Canadian Air Line Navigators’ Association 


This was a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation that was appointed by the 
Honourable, the Minister of Labour, under 
the provisions of the “Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act” to en- 
deavour to bring about agreement between 
the parties to the said dispute, and to find 
terms for a collective agreement that the 
parties will accept, and to report to the 
Honourable, the Minister of Labour pur- 
suant to the provisions of Section 17 of 
the “Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act”. 

Victor L. Dryer, QC, and D. E. Mc- 
Taggart, with A. I. Grist, A. F. Dickenson, 
D. O. Cliffe, R. C. McMinch and J. Bowers 
appeared for the association, the bargaining 
agent. 

G. E. Manning, with H. Johnson, H. D. 
Cameron and J. D. Kyle appeared for the 
company, the employer. 

The parties agreed that the Board had 
been properly constituted and had jurisdic- 
tion to make recommendations in relation 
to the matters in dispute between the parties. 

The Board met with the parties on June 
30, July 1, July 2 and July 6, 1959. 

The parties to the dispute are bound 
by the terms of a collective agreement that 
is effective from March 1, 1958, for the 
term up to and including September 30, 


1959, (Agreement No. 6—Article 19— 
Section 1). 
On June 1, 1958, the company com- 


menced operations with the Bristol Britan- 
nia aircraft, a turbo-jet type of aircraft 
along with its regular type of propellor- 
driven aircraft known as the D.C.-6B air- 
craft. The former plane has a flight speed 
of 360 miles per hour and flies at altitudes 
ranging up to 35,000 feet. The latter plane 
cruises at approximately 250 miles per 
hour at a considerably lower altitude than 
the Bristo] Britannia. 

Due to the fact that neither party knew 
fully what extra work, stress and strain, if 
any, would be éncountered by navigators 
operating the new type of aircraft the 
parties decided further study of the problem 
was required. 

Before making any decision in this re- 
gard both parties agreed to withhold any 
action for some time; so that the close 
observation of actual flying conditions en- 
countered by navigators on Britannia air- 
craft might disclose the extra amount of 


work required to be done by navigators 
operating this new type of aircraft. 

Accordingly, so that this delay might be 
effectively put into effect without holding 
up the agreement any longer, the following 
letter of understanding (No. 7) was incor- 
porated into the agreement:— 

Whereas the Company does not agree at this 
time to the application of an equipment dif- 
ferential for Bristol Britannia aircraft, it is 
agreed that the rates of pay arid hours of work 
for Navigators assigned to such equipment 
may be reviewed anytime after completion of 
three months from the commencement date of 
scheduled operation of this equipment in C.P.A. 
Service, upon written notice by either party. 


Any agreement reached at this time will 
bate cated to the date of the first scheduled 
ght. 


Therefore, it appears to this Board that 
the only issues in this instance revolve 
around the rates of pay and hours of work 
for navigators employed on Bristol Britan- 
nia aircraft; this based upon the application 
of an equipment differential for navigating 
Britannia aircraft compared with the oper- 
ation of D.C.-6B aircraft. 


The company contended there should be 
no application of an equipment differential. 
The association took the opposite position, 
and in addition requested a revision of the 
terms in the agreement in relation to 
guaranteed minimum time at home and 
seniority for the navigators of Britannia 
aircraft. 


It must be noted that Bristol Britannia 
aircraft have been in the company’s service 
for more than one year: the Board was not 
advised why the problems concerning this 
type of aircraft had not been resolved at an 
earlier date by the parties. 


It is also to be noted that the present 
agreement expires September 30, 1959— 
less than three months from the present 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Canadian 
Air Line Navigators’ Association, and Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, Vancouver. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 


of W. E. Philpott, Vancouver, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, R. A. Mahoney and John N. 


nominees of 


Lyon, both of Vancouver, 
The 


the company and union respectively. 
text of the report is reproduced here. 
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time. No doubt both parties will soon be 
in serious negotiations for a new agreement. 

Therefore, it is the unanimous considered 
opinion of the Board that the issues of 
“ouaranteed minimum time at home” and 
of “seniority” should be deferred at present. 

This is in order that the parties may give 
full consideration to these issues at the 
forthcoming negotiations for a new agree- 
ment; and after more complete knowledge 
has been garnered from information based 
on actual flying conditions experienced by 
Britannia aircraft navigators. 

The Board believes that any recommen- 
dations in relation to these issues, at this 
time, might prejudice the position of one 
or other of the parties at the forthcoming 
bargaining procedure for a new agreement. 

The Board also believes that as there is 
such a short period remaining for the term 
of the present agreement any recommenda- 
tion made by the Board now would have 
a negligible effect on the parties to the 
dispute. 

In view of the fact that hours of work 
cannot be awarded retroactively, and in 
the light of the Board’s desire not to set a 
pattern for any forthcoming negotiations 
between the parties in relation to a new 
agreement, the Board makes no recommen- 
dation in respect to “hours of wok”, but 
will only submit recommendations to rates 
of pay for navigators operating Bristol 
Britannia aircraft for the period since 
navigators have been required to operate 
such machines. 

In the light of evidence submitted at the 
hearings, the Board is of the unanimous 
opinion that there is definitely more work 
involved for navigators operating Britannia 
aircraft than when operating other aircraft. 
However, the Board is unable to say how 
much more difficult it is to operate Britan- 
nia aircraft. The Board feels that it would 
be far more satisfactory for the experts of 
both parties to resolve this intricate issue. 

There is also the problem of Britannia 
aircraft requiring one navigator or two 
navigators, depending upon the flight dura- 
tion. The association contended that in 
either case the extra work required to be 
done varied little, whether or not one or 
two navigators were engaged for the flight. 

To the Board, it appeared from the evi- 
dence, that the duties of a single navigator 
were more onerous, and with more strain 
than experienced by either of two navigators 
employed on a flight which is in fact of 
longer duration than the flight operated by 
a single navigator. 

Evidence revealed that Britannia aircraft 
pilots had been awarded $110 more per 
month while operating Britannias. Evidence 
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also showed that, (while there has been 
no reason advanced for the difference in 
pay ratio between pilots and navigators) 
there appears to be a pattern whereby in 
the past navigators’ pay has generally been 
between 50 per cent-55 per cent of that 
of pilots’ pay; on the same type aircraft. 


While this ratio does not indicate fully 
what a navigator should be paid in com- 
parison with a pilot, nevertheless it appears 
to the Board that company considers that it 
is worth $1.57 per hour more for a pilot 
to operate a Britannia aircraft. This is 
based on a pilot flying a Britannia for 70 
hours and receiving $110 more for this 
effort. 


Before the Britannias entered service, 
navigators spent two hours in pre-flight 
planing. On the introduction of the Brit- 
annias, navigators were required to spend 
three hours for pre-flight planning. These 
navigators have not yet been paid any rate 
for the extra hour work required for such 
flight planning. The Board believes that 
such extra work merits a reasonable rate 
of pay retroactive to the time such services 
were required. 

In submitting its unanimous award, the 
Board emphasizes its desire, that due to 
the peculiar nature of this dispute, the 
award should not be construed in any 
light as setting a pattern to be followed by 
the parties in future negotiations concern- 
ing the issues in disagreement. 

The Board is of the opinion that all it 
can do satisfactorily at this time is to rec- 
ommend extra pay, retroactive in its appli- 
cation, to attempt to compensate navigators 
adequately for any extra work they are 
required to do while operating Britannia 
aircraft; and that this recommendation be 
considered for the term of the present agree- 
ment only. 

Therefore, 
recommends— 

(1) That all extra time required to be 
worked by navigators over the customary 
two hours for pre-flight planning of Britan- 
nia aircraft to be paid for at the rate of $4 
per hour so worked; and that such pay 
be made retroactive to the date when 
Britannia aircraft were first put into service 
by the company. 

(2) That the present hourly rate of all 
navigators operating singly Britannia air- 
craft be increased 85 cents per hour; and 
that such increase be made retroactive to 
all navigators who operated singly as the 
navigator of Britannia aircraft, from the 
date when such aircraft were first put into 
service by the company. 


this Board unanimously 


(3) That the present hourly rate of all 
navigators operating as double crew navig- 
ators on Britannia aircraft be increased by 
60 cents per hour; and that such increase be 
made retroactive to all navigators who 
have operated as double crew navigators of 
Britannia aircraft from the date when such 
aircraft were first put into service by the 
company. 


DATED at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
this 7th day of July, 1959. 


(Sed.) W. E. PHILPoTT, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) R. A. MAHONEY, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) J. N. Lyon, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia 


and 


International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 506 


This was a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation that was appointed under the 
provisions of the “Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act” to endeavour 
to bring about agreement between the 
parties to the said dispute, and to find terms 
for a collective agreement that the parties 
will accept, and to report to the Honourable 
the Minister of Labour, pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 17 of the “Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act.” 

John Berry, Fred Jackson and Leslie 
Ashton appeared for the bargaining agent; 
J. A. Bourne, P. A. Shier and Hugh Gordon 
appeared for the employer. 

The parties agreed that the Board had 
been properly constituted and had jurisdic- 
tion to make recommendations in relation 
to the matters in dispute. 

The Board met with the parties on 
May 22, June 10, June 15, and June 19, 
1959: 

The Board was advised that tentative 
agreement had been reached by the parties 
in relation to the following issues: — 

(a) Welfare 

(b) Vacations 

(c) Pensions 

(d) That the agreement be amended so 

that the word “union” will be sub- 
stituted for “association”, and that 
henceforth the bargaining agent will 
be known as the “union”. 

(e) Employer group. 


The parties advised the Board that there 
remained two issues in dispute— 

(1) Territory Clause—(Section 2)—to 
include “paper-work” at Vancouver Island, 
B.C., ports. 


(2) Employment Clause—(Section 9). 


Territory Clause 


By consent, both parties agreed to amend 
Section 2 of the agreement by including the 
port of New Westminster along with the 
port of Vancouver to be included in the 
territorial jurisdiction of the agreement. The 
union asked for the inclusion of the ports 
of Vancouver Island in the territory coy- 
ered by the agreement. The Federation 
objected to this territorial expansion. 


We feel that as the two parties are not 
in agreement as to any further territorial 
expansion (excepting the inclusion of the 
port of New Westminster, B.C.), we recom- 
mend that there be no further change made 
in relation to Section 2 at this time; inas- 
much as the second paragraph of this sec- 
tion in the present agreement (in effect for 
another 10 months) appears to govern ade- 
quately the condition where men are hired 
as checkers or paper-men outside Vancouver 
harbour. 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 506, and Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia, Vancouver. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of W. E. Philpott, Vancouver, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, C. George Robson and Wil- 
liam Stewart, both of Vancouver, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the Federation and Union respectively. 

The Majority Report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Stewart. The Minority 
Report was submitted by Mr. Robson. 

The Majority and Minority Reports are 
reproduced here. 
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Employment Clause 

This Section 9 of the agreement presented 
a difficult problem on which the Board 
could make any suitable recommendation 
for settlement, as the parties were quite 
far apart in their proposals for a clause 
suitable to both. The federation sought 
the retention of the present section; the 
union desired a new section, based on the 
wording of the similar employment section 
in the Longshoremen’s Agreement with 
the federation. 

On June 15 the Board consented to and 
approved of the chairman meeting with 
representatives of the parties and place 
before them a suggested draft of the em- 
ployment clause, in which both parties 
might find common ground from which to 
negotiate an adequate agreement for this 
contentious section of the agreement. 

On June 16 the chairman met with Mr. 
Jackson, of the union, and Mr. Gordon 
of the federation. They were given for 
their consideration the suggested draft for 
the employment clause. 

Both representatives agreed that the 
suggested wording did not meet fully with 
their demands. But they did acknowledge 
that as eventually both parties would have 
to come to terms on this contentious matter, 
there was merit in the proposal put forth 
and could possibly lead to further negotia- 
tions between the parties and ultimately 
resolve this issue satisfactorily. 

Accordingly, we recommend that the fol- 
lowing section be substituted for Section 9 
of the current agreement:— 

(a) The federation undertakes that pre- 
ferential employment shall be given to regu- 
larly enrolled members of the union, when 
available. 

(b) Subject only to the provisions out- 
lined in the preceding paragraph, the fed- 


eration shall be at liberty to provide such 
other individuals as they may be required 
from time to time, PROVIDED HOW- 
EVER, that such men shall be despatched 
through the Union Hall, and that such 
men engaged in checking work shall be 
governed by the same working conditions 
and rates of pay as are set out in this 
agreement, and that such men may be 
permitted to complete the job on the ship 
for which they were engaged, even though 
members of the union may become avail- 
able for work. 

(c) The employer shall decide whether 
or not a job requires the employment of 
a checker. 

(d) The parties agree the employer may 
select for employment any particular mem- 
ber or members of the union, provided 
however that such member or members 
are available for dispatch at the time such 
a request is made by the employer. 

(e) The employer may employ regular 
bona fide members of its permanent staff 
or of the ship’s personnel on a job to check 
cargo, provided that such staff members 
and/or ship’s personnel, when employed 
by the federation, are not replacing mem- 
bers of the union who would otherwise be 
employed on that job, and that at all times, 
during the term of this agreement, the em- 
ployment of marine checkers shall be so 
arranged in order to provide a reasonable 
opportunity for employment to members of 
the union. 

DATED at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
this 19th day of June, A.D. 1959. 

(Sgd.) W. E. PHILPoTT, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) W. STEWART, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


I have to report that I concur in all 
matters set out in the Majority Report ex- 
cept the recommendation made in respect 
to the employment clause which is Section 9 
of the current agreement. 


The union’s request to revise this clause 
was the most contentious issue before the 
Board. It was argued on its behalf that 
this revision was necessary because: 

(a) There has been a tendency on the 
part of employers during the last 18 months 
to employ persons other than checkers to 
do checking and paper work. 

(b) In the future the employers may 
take greater advantage of the clauses in 
the present agreement which permit them 
to employ other persons for this work. 
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The shipping federation argued: 

(a) That the request to revise this clause 
was not made until months after negotia- 
tions started, in fact not until January, 1959. 

(b) That the total amount of work ac- 
tually done by union members has increased 
each year since 1956—except for the period 
of the Longshoremen’s strike in 1958. 

(c) That the present clause has been in 
the agreement for 12 years, there has been 
no abuse of it by the employers, and in 
practise it has worked satisfactorily. 

(d) That there is no valid ground for 
the union’s apprehension that the clause 
will be abused in the future. 

Despite this, however, the shipping fede- 
ration offered, during the course of bar- 
gaining, to amend the clause in a way 


which would meet some of the union’s 
objections but still retain certain employers’ 
rights which it deemed essential. 


This offer by the shipping federation was 
rejected by the union and later withdrawn 
by the shipping federation whose position 
before the Board was that as no case was 
made out for a change, the old clause 
should be retained. 


The clause recommended by the majority 
of the Board is a compromise between the 
shipping federation’s offer and the clause 
suggested during negotiations by the union. 
I do not doubt that it is an honest attempt 
to reconcile the opposing views of the 
parties. But on the other hand, I cannot 
agree with it. I have always hesitated as 
a Board member to draft technical clauses 


in a collective agreement principally be- 
cause a conciliation board is frequently 
unaware of the full significance of the 
matters in issue and the effects of the 
changes it recommends. 

There are a number of provisions in the 
clause recommended by the majority of the 
Board which I feel require amendment. 

Because of this, and also because I feel 
that the union did not establish a case for 
the changes requested, I recommend that 
unless agreement on a revision can be 
reached by the parties directly, no change 
be made in the present employment clause. 


All of which is respectfully submitted this 
8th day of July, 1959. 
(Sgd.) C. GEORGE RoBsoN, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal 


and 


Canadian Air Line Pilots Association 


The Conciliation Board appointed to hear 
the above dispute has completed its inves- 
tigation and has the honour to make the 
following report. 

The dates and places of the sittings of 
the Board, the presences of members and 
parties are set forth on forms No. 7 as 
required by Section 32 (a) of the Act. 
History of the Dispute 

The present collective agreement between 
the parties was signed on May 12, 1958, 
to be effective from January 1, 1958 to 
September 30, 1959. Section 37 (a) of the 
agreement reads as follows: 

This agreement shall become effective January 
1, 1958, and shall continue in full force and 
effect until September 30, 1959, with the 
exception of Sections 7 and 17 which shall 


continue in full force and effect until December 
31, 1958. 


Section 7 referred to in Section 37 (a) 
concerns the reserve captain pay. Section 17 
also referred to in the same Section 37 (a) 
concerns the hours of service. 

The respondent contends that Section 17 
only is in dispute and subject to re-opening 
according to Section 37 (a). 

The applicant contends and seems to 
agree that Section 17 only is in dispute, but 
that what is called as “simulator training” 
constitutes a pay item and consequently sub- 
ject to negotiation at this time, according 
to Section 37 (a). 


In the opinion of the undersigned that 
last contention of the applicant is ill 
founded. Section 17 refers only to hours of 
service for flying time and periods of relief. 
The “Simulator Clause” is not included 
in Section 17 and consequently not covered 
by Section 37 (a) and does not warrant a 
re-opening of negotiation before September 
1959. Section 14 covers training and reloca- 
tion pay. If the contention of the applicant 
is accepted, the undersigned feel that the 
same principle should apply to several other 
clauses of the contract concerning pay, 
among others: Sections 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 
Ii lAs Ca)’ 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
Canadian Air Line Pilots Association, and 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of Hon. Mr. Justice Edouard Tellier, Mont- 
real, who was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, T. R. Meighen, 


QC, Montreal, and the Honourable A. W. 


Roebuck, QC, Ottawa, nominees of the 
company and union respectively. 

The Majority Report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of he Board, was submitted by the 
chairman and Senaor Roebuck. The Minor- 
ity Report was submitted by Mr. Meighen. 

The Majority and Minority Reports are 
reproduced here. 
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There is no doubt that the applicant is 
well founded in its request to re-open nego- 
tiation on clause 17 of the contract. This 
right is conferred by Clause 37 (a) of said 
contract. 

The applicant’s demand is for the inclu- 
sion of the following clause in Section 17: 

When a pilot is required to report for duty 
for a trip from his base station and actually 
leaves the ramp to commence a flight, other 
than a training flight, he shall receive a mini- 
mum of one (1) hour credit for pay and flight 
time limitations purposes for each four (4) 
hour elapsed period, prorated, from the time 
he is required to report for duty or actually 
reports for duty at his base station, whichever 
is later, until fifteen (15) minutes after he 
returns to the ramp at his base station. Any 
difference between flying pay earned during 
the period away from the base station and that 
computed under this paragraph shall be com- 
puted as an extension of the final portion of 
the return trip to the pilot’s base station. 

The above quoted clause appears in the 
association’s brief. 

The company’s brief refers to the demand 
of the association for the inclusion of the 
clause but in the following terms: 

For each trip, a pilot shall receive pay and 
time credit as flown, or one hour’s flight pay 
and credit for each four trip hours, whichever 
is the greater. Trip hours shall mean all the 
time which passes from the time a pilot is 
required to report, or actual reporting time, 
whichever is later, at the airport of his domicile, 
prior to proposed flight departure, to the time 
a pilot is released, a minimum of 15 minutes 
after block time, after arrival at his domicile 
for a legal rest free from all duties with the 
Company. 

It is to be noted that both clauses are 
to the same effect but not worded in the 
same way. 

This clause is known and hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “1-in-4 formula”. 

The majority of the Board is of the 
opinion that the request of the association, 
so far as the One-in-Four Clause is con- 
cerned, is well founded. There is no doubt 
that a pilot is kept away from his home base 
through no fault of his own. The exigencies 
of the service so require. The respondent 
argues that the pilots already receive, as 
per the present agreement in force, the 
following benefits: base pay, increment pay, 
hourly pay, mileage pay, night pay, pay 
and working conditions guarantees, schedule 
or better clause, duty time bonus, days 
free of duty, monthly limit, duty periods, 
etc. All the above clauses are, in fact, 
included in the agreement in force between 
the parties. The present and specific request 
of the applicant is not included or covered 
by the agreement. The contention of the 
respondent to the effect that the present 
contract already covers the request of the 
applicant is ill founded. The present con- 
tract makes no mention whatsoever of. the 
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clause now sought to be included. It is a 
different matter. The most we can say is 
that the company feels that the benefits 
already granted to the pilots are in its 
view, sufficient and appropriate under the 
circumstances. The company cannot sustain, 
according to the terms of the existing con- 
tract, logically and leaglly, that this situa- 
tion is specifically provided for. There are 
legal and contractual limits to the number 
of hours a pilot may fly in a given period. 

The majority of the Board feels that the 
lay-over at the home base and the waiting 
period away from the base are two different 
things. The lay-over at home is entirely to 
the discretion of the pilot and he cannot, 
of course, claim any special remuneration. 
But the waiting period away from his home 
base is entirely different. He has no say 
in the matter. He is at the disposal of the 
company, according to the schedules, the 
weather conditions and other factors. Dur- 
ing all that waiting period, the pilot is away 
from his base, he remains at the entire 
disposal of the company for indefinite 
periods, he takes all the risks for those 
periods. Pilots are limited to 85 hours each 
month (flying or credits). The pilot is 
evidently interested in working as close 
as possible to this limitation. When he is 
away from his base he (even if it occurs 
very seldom) cannot avail himself of the 
“blocking system”. The reserve duty clause 
is specifically provided for certain exigencies 
such as sickness or other absence. It is true 
that certain guarantees and fringes are al- 
ready granted to the pilot, but they are 
conventional and binding between the 
parties As already stated the 1-in-4 Clause 
is not covered and was never intended to 
be, as the company maintains that it has 
no obligation to pay for work not per- 
formed. The company’s contention is rather 
to the effect that the pay rates are adequate 
and sufficient. 


The parties seem to agree on the point 
that the practical result of the proposed 
changes are not yet very clear. This, how- 
ever, does not change the aspect of the 
problem. The principle remains. Whoever 
would benefit the more from the change, 
(senior or junior pilots) should not be a 
matter of concern for the company. This 
matter is rather a question, a problem be- 
tween the members of the association. 


The undersigned feel that a pilot who 
is away from his base for a given period 
should be assured a reasonable amount of 
flying time. The association’s submission is 
that a guarantee of six hours flying time 
should be given for every twenty-four hours 
away from home at the request of the com- 
pany. The association admits that most 


pilots would not benefit financially from 
the introduction of the One-in-Four Clause. 
They submit that its submission is good in 
principle, sound, reasonable and workable. 
The undersigned agree with that last 
submission. 

The question of ratio or proportion for 
pay for those periods of working time was 
not really in issue before the Board, al- 
though the six hours for every 24 hours 
formula was the one submitted by the 
association. No counter-proposal was offered 
on the subject; the principle involved was, 
in fact, the real one in issue. The under- 
signed consider, however, that such ratio, 
as proposed by the association, is reason- 


able, but that the question of ratio and 
also the one concerning the coming into 
force of such clause, might be left opened 
for further negotiations between the parties, 
if they take place. 

T. R. Meighen, QC, nominee of the 
company, did not concur in the present 
report and will file a separate report. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd) EpouaRD TELLIER, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) A. W. ROEBUCK, 
Member. 
Dated at Montreal, this 10th day of July, 
1959. 


MINORITY REPORT 


I regret to inform you that in respect 
to the “1-in-4 formula” I cannot concur in 
the findings of the Honourable Justice 
Edouard Tellier and the Honourable A. W. 
Roebuck, QC, chairman and association 
nominee respectively of the Board appointed 
by you to consider this matter. 


The association is demanding that the 
company credit each of its members with 
one hour’s flying pay and one hour flying 
time for every four hours that he is away 
from his home base. This is referred to 
as the 1-in-4 formula and is demanded in 
addition to the minimum guarantees al- 
ready enjoyed by the pilots in spite of the 
fact that their pay and working conditions 
aré almost unequalled on the average in 
any other field of activity. Although the 
formula was alleged by the association to 
relate to working conditions and therefore 
to fall under Section 17 (Hours of Service) 
of the collective agreement, it is apparent 
that its major object is to increase the pilot’s 
pay. 

The pilots are presently paid according 
to a formula which provides for basic pay 
together with increment pay established by 
the hours, mileage and weight of the air- 
craft flown, a higher rate being paid for 
night flying. The average pay of the com- 
pany’s captains is about $15,000 a year, 
and for senior captains is better than $1,500 
per month. Both parties have agreed that 
the maximum flying time of a pilot be lim- 
ited to 85 hours a month plus return to 
base, or in the case of overseas operations, 
255 hours plus return to base each three- 
month period. A minimum pay and flying 
time guarantee per month of 60 hours, 65 
hours for overseas operations, has been 
established by the company, and pilots are 
also guaranteed a minimum of four two- 
day periods free of all duty at their home 


base each month. With respect to the latter 
guarantee, all the cases considered show that 
the pilots have more than the minimum 
guaranteed days off at home. 

In spite of the high standard of pay and 
working conditions now enjoyed by the 
pilots, they are now demanding an addi- 
tional guarantee from the company. As 
stated earlier, it would provide for the pay- 
ment by the company of one hour’s flying 
pay and the credit of one hour flying time 
to their monthly or quarterly maximum for 
every four hours the pilot is away from 
his home base, although the expenses of 
the pilot while away from home base are 
already paid by the company. The associa- 
tion contends that such a provision in the 
collective agreement would force the com- 
pany to adjust its planning of flights so 
that pilots would only be kept away from 
their home bases for a minimum of time 
and that in consequence the pilots would 
be able to operate additional flights. The 
association further alleges that if the com- 
pany would not, or could not make such 
adjustments, the pilots would be com- 
pensated by the additional pay and flying 
time credits provided for under the 1-in-4 
formula. This, it contends, would primarily 
affect those pilots who were obliged to fly 
more than the average number of trips of 
the type that keeps them away from home 
base. After careful consideration of the 
briefs submitted by both parties and hear- 
ing the evidence, it is quite obvious that 
the implementation of the 1-in-4 formula 
would not have the effect alleged by the 
association. 

The whole argument of the association 
revolved around consideration of individual 
trips, the object, of course, being to show 
that under the present formula some trips 
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do not provide an adequate number of fly- 
ing hours in relation to the time spent 
away from home, i.e., trip time. (Trip time 
being defined as the time from which the 
pilot is required to report, or actual report- 
ing time, whichever is later, at his home 
base prior to flight departure to the time 
the pilot is released after arrival back at 
his home base). To limit consideration of 
the 1-in-4 demand as it applies to individual 
flights would result in a most distorted pic- 
ture of the pilots’ working conditions. Work- 
ing conditions must be considered over a 
longer period of time. 

The working requirements of the com- 
pany’s pilots have been established in units 
of one month, or in the case of overseas 
operations, three months. As explanied in 
the company’s brief, these working units 
are referred to as “blocks”. The company 
after consideration of the public demand for 
transportation, the availability of aircrafts, 
the interconnection of flights, and many 
other factors, “pairs” flights in such a man- 
ner as to enable a pilot to take a flight 
out from his home base and subsequently 
fly another flight back to his home base, 
that is to fiy a trip. These “pairs” are sub- 
sequently consolidated by the pilots them- 
serves into monthly or quarterly pilot work 
units known as “blocks”. According to 
seniority, the pilots then bid for the right 
to fly these “blocks”. 

Exhibit 13 of the company’s brief sets 
out the “blocks” for the representative 
month of May 1959 for the bases of Mont- 
real and Toronto where over 60 per cent 
of the company’s pilots are based. This 
exhibit lists 168 domestic “blocks” to be 
flown by a crew made up of a captain and 
first officer and Exhibit 15 reveals that the 
1-in-4 formula would apply to only 30 of 
these blocks. However, of this number, 
application of, the 1-in-4 formula would 
not in 17 cases result in any change in 
working conditions but would only result 
in additional pay for the pilots. An example 
of this is “block” 7 at Montreal for the 
month of May. It breaks down as follows: 

May 

1 Montreal to Vancouver 
2 Vancouver to Montreal 
3-8 Off duty at home 
9 Montreal to Vancouver 
10 Vancouver to Montreal 
11-12 Off duty at home 
13 Montreal to Toronto to Montreal 
14-16 Off duty at home 
17 Montreal to Vancouver 
18 Vancouver to Montreal 
19-24 Off duty at home 


25 Montreal to Vancouver 
26 Vancouver to Montreal 
27-31 Off duty at home. 


In this case the flying assignment provides 
22 days off free of all duty at the home 
base. There are four round trips Mont- 
real to Vancouver which require 8 working 
days; in addition there is one round trip 
Montreal to Toronto. It is this latter trip 
which would produce a special “1-in-4” 
credit of $21.38 for the captain, whose pay 
for flying the block would already amount 
to $1,295.63. ; 

Of the 13 “blocks” where the 1-in-4 
formula would actually result in a change 
of working conditions, it was found that 
many already contained a great deal of 
time off at home and application of the 
formula would not only increase this time 
off at home, but would provide for addi- 
tional monthly pay with less actual flying. 
An example of this is “block” 92 at Toronto. 
It breaks down as follows: 

May 

1 Toronto to Jamaica 
2-4 Off duty at Jamaica 
5 Jamaica to Toronto. 
6 Off duty at home 
7 Toronto to Tampa to Toronto 
8-9 Off duty at home 
10 Toronto to Tampa to Toronto 
11-14 Off duty at home 
15 Toronto to Jamaica 
16-18 Off duty at Jamaica 
19 Jamaica to Toronto 
20 Off duty at home 
21 Toronto to Tampa to Toronto 
22-23 Off duty at home 
24 Toronto to Tampa to Toronto 
25-31 Off duty at home. 


It will be noted that “block” 92 provides 
for 17 days off at home and six days free 
of all duty at Jamaica, making a total of 
23 days off at home and abroad a month. 
The “block” provides for just over 80 hours 
of flying. However, because of the six 
days spent in Jamaica, if the 1-in4 formula 
was applied the pilots would be credited 
with approximately 90 hours flying. This, 
of course, is in excess of the 85 hour limit. 
To remedy this, one Toronto-Tampa trip 
would have to be removed from the “block” 
which would result in the pilot’s actual 
flying time being reduced to approximately 
70 hours and yet his flying time for pay 
purposes would be increased to 85 hours 
with a corresponding increase in pay. 

In addition to receiving additional pay 
for flying less time the pilots flying “block” 
92 would receive an additional day off at 
home, making a total of 24 days off at 
home and abroad for the month. 


The above examples indicate clearly that 
implementation of the 1-in-4 formula would 
frequently result in better working condi- 
tions and higher pay for pilots who already 
enjoy an extremely high standard of both. 
There might be some justification for this 
however, if it could be shown that the 
blanket implementation of the 1-in4 for- 
mula would at the same time benefit all 
pilots who were less fortunate with respect 
to the numbers of days off at home. Exami- 
nation of the 168 “blocks” considered reveals 
that only 12 of these have-10 or less days 
off a thome. However, of these 12 allegedly 
poor “blocks” only six would be affected 
by the 1-in4 formula. Under these circum- 
stances it is impossible to accept the asso- 
ciation’s contention that the sole object of 
its demands is to increase the pilots’ time 
at home or to provide compensation for 
being away. 

The more carefully the facts are examined 
the more evident it becomes that the adop- 
tion of the 1-in4 formula would not provide 
the remedy allegedly desired by the pilots. 
It has already been pointed out that be- 
cause of the company’s obligation to pro- 
vide the travelling public with the best 
possible service, it cannot amend schedules 
for the sole purpose of providing even better 
working conditions for the pilots. 

There is no consistency in the 1-in4 
formula’s application. In many cases it 
would further benefit those pilots who are 
already profiiting by the highest pay and 
best working conditions, but, as has been 
shown, it frequently is inapplicable to those 
pilots who have the least number of days 
off at home. It should be made very clear 
here that if the pilots honestly wish to 
provide more time at home for those pilots 
now receiving close to the mmimum pro- 
vided for in the collective agreement, the 
remedy lies in their hands. The “blocks” 
are made up by the pilots themselves and 
it would be a very easy thing for them to 
arrange for a more equitable distribution 
of “pairs” of flights or trips in orders that 
those pilots having an excess of days off, 
sometimes as high as 23 per month, would 
fly one or two less desirable flights in order 
to benefit their less fortunate fellow pilots. 


The association, by its failure to show 
adverse working conditions which would be 
corrected by the application of the 1-in-4 
formula, has as much as admitted that the 
formula was a device to get more money 
rather than to improve working conditions. 
The company did not dwell to any extent 
on the cost of the 1-in-4 formula. How- 
ever, it is quite evident that it would be 
considerable. Implementation of the for- 
mula would result in an increase of already 
high wages, in many cases for less actual 
work. In addition, the company would have 
to pay other pilots to fly the trips no longer 
operated by the original crews. This cost 
was estimated by the company to be between 
2 per cent and 4 per cent of the payroll 
which could mean a potential of over 
$200,000 per year to Trans-Canada Air 
Lines. 


To sum up I would suggest, with great 
respect, that the majority report has over- 
looked the fact that to a large extent the 
pilots themselves establish the monthly 
working units, referred to as “blocks”, and 
even more important that they are allocated 
the “blocks” to fly according to their indi- 
vidual requests based on seniority. Accord- 
ingly, if there is a real desire on the part 
of the pilots to obtain a more equitable 
distribution of time required to be spent 
away from home they could satisfy it by 
reallocating trips in the monthly work units. 

I cannot accept the proposition of the 
association that its demand for the 1-in-4 
formula is based on the desire to improve 
the working conditions of the more junior 
pilots. It is obvious that the prime result 
of the formula would be to increase pilots’ 
pay and, in many cases, for less actual work 
performed. Accordingly, as the pilots al- 
ready receive very high salaries and enjoy 
more time off, at home and abroad, than 
any other trade, I cannot and do not recom- 
mend adoption of this proposal of the Cana- 
dian Air Line Pilots Association. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) T. R. MEIGHEN, 
Member. 

Dated at Montreal, this 

July, 1959. 


16th day of 


U.S. Employment at Record High In July--67 Million at Work 


More persons were working in the United 
States in July than at any previous time 
in the nation’s history, according to James 
P. Mitchell, U.S. Secretary of Labor. 

In mid-July, employment stood at 67,- 
594,000, an increase of 252,000 over June— 


when the previous record was set—and 
2,415,000 more than a year before. 

Unemployment in the meantime dropped 
by 238,000 between mid-June and mid-July 
to 3,744,000. This was 1,550,000 fewer 
than in July 1958. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company 


and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


The matter in dispute between the Quebec 
North Shore and Labrador Railway Com- 
pany, hereinafter referred to as the com- 
pany, and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, hereinafter referred to as the 
union, was clearly and concisely defined 
by both parties, having arisen as a result 
of negotiations for a new collective agree- 
ment between the parties, and having dis- 
posed of some of the items in dispute 
either by agreement or withdrawal, it can 
be said that the matters in dispute are 
as follows: 


Proposals of the Brotherhood: 


(a) That all wage rates, however estab- 
lished, applicable to miles, hours, over- 
time, arbitraries and special allowances, 


be increased 30 per cent, effective 
September 11, 1958. 
(b) Request Car Step-Up Rate in Ore 


Service to provide that rate for 81 to 
100 cars, shall be 40 cents more than 
present and that 40 cents be added for 
each additional block of 20 cars or 
fraction thereof. 


(c) Request that trainmen to be paid a 
basic day and trainmen when called or 
used, shall be paid time and one-half 
on all statutory holidays, now in effect 
on Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company. 


(d) Request that Article 6 (b) be revised 
to read as follows: 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute between the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, and the Quebec 
North Shore and Labrador Railway Com- 
pany, Sept Iles, Que. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of Norman N. Genser, QC, Montreal, who 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 


the other two members, Paul S. Smith, QC, 
Montreal, and Hon. A. W. Roebuck, QC, 


Ottawa, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

The Majority Report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Smtih. The Minority 
Report was submitted by Senator Roebuck. 

The Majority and Minority Reports are 
reproduced here. ° 
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“Actual miles run will be allowed 
for doubling, or assisting other trains, 
plowing or flanging side and yard 
tracks.” 

Proposals of the Railway: 


(a) Revision of Article 31 as follows: to 
provide for the elimination of all rules 
and agreements, however established, 
which require the employment or use 
of a minimum crew in train service, 
and to establish a rule to provide that 
the railway shall have the unrestricted 
right to determine the number of train- 
men to be used in any crew consist. 

(b) Revision of Article 1, to provide for 
the elimination of the “Ore Train 
Rate”. 


May I at the outset extend my thanks 
and appreciation to Theodore Meighen, 
QC, representing the company and Guy 
Desaulniers representing the union for the 
care and diligence with which their respec- 
tive positions were presented to the Board, 
and the clarity with which the evidence 
was given, both orally during the hearings 
and as may be found in the documents 
produced as exhibits. May I also express 
my appreciation as chairman to my col- 
leagues Senator the Honourable A. W. Roe- 
buck, QC, and Paul S. Smith, QC, for their 
patience and understanding in all matters 
relating to the hearings in this most diffi- 
cult dispute. I wish too to make special 
mention of the assistance given to the 
Board by Mr. Collins of the union and 
Mr. Little of the company and the other 
representatives of both parties. 

The Board did not find it necessary to 
request witnesses to take the oath, believing 
that notwithstanding the differences of 
opinion all parties have been in good faith 
and they have attempted from their points 
of view to present the facts and arguments 
pertaining thereto. ; 

It was apparent from the outset of the 
hearings that the matter of grave importance 
that would take up most of the time of the 
hearings, and that was most vital to the 
parties, was the company’s request for the 
revision of Article 31, which in effect would 
give the company the opportunity of reduc- 
ing the consist of crews on ore trains only 
from a conductor and two brakemen to 
a conductor and one brakeman and in 


particular granting to the company the right 
to remove from the crew the rear end 
brakeman. The company was prepared to 
accept a revision of Article 31 that would 
clearly specify that they were looking for 
no additional reductions in crew, but that 
the revision would be confined to the right 
of the company to reduce the consist of the 
ore train crew to one brakeman rather than 
two. 


History of Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company 


I think it is important to set forth briefly 
some of the history of the Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway Company and 
its relationship to the employment of people 
in the area in which it operates in Quebec 
and Labrador. 

The railway is a common carrier under 
the jurisdiction of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for Canada, but unlike many 
other common carriers, it is confined in 
large measure to the work of moving 
important tonnages of iron ore from the 
mine to the tide water at Sept Iles, Quebec 
for shipment to its world markets. Unlike 
other railroads its ore movement is con- 
fined to a main line haul since the railway 
does not operate the marshalling yard at 
Knob Lake nor the receiving yard at Sept 
Tles. 

The railway does a small amount of 
passenger, express mail and general freight 
traffic. The bulk of its work, that is the 
ore haul, is seasonal, beginning generally 
about the end of April and ending some 
time in November, but the other traffic to 
some extent continues throughout the year. 
It is indicated that in 1958 the ore traffic 
accounted for 98.5 per cent of the gross 
ton miles. 

The main track is 357 miles long with 
an additional 60 miles of sidings, service 
spurs, industrial tracks, etc. The railway 
does not connect with any other railway 
and the station of Oreway is some 186 miles 
north of Sept Iles. 


Type and Kind of Railroad 


Although the company was incorporated 
in May 1947 the first train was dispatched 
on this railway in June 1954, and by 1958 
it would appear from the evidence that 
the roadbed had reached a reasonably satis- 
factory degree of stabilization. 

It is indicated that for its length the 
track structure is the heaviest in Canada, 
and it is so constructed as to provide for 
electrically operated signals and with few 
exceptions the main switches are power 
operated, and it is alleged remotely but 


completely controlled from the train dis- 
patcher’s office in Sept Iles. Parallel to 
the track is a pole line carrying one pair 
of wires to transmit power for switch and 
signal operations and a second pair for 
telephone and teletype communications, as 
well as the circuits which operate the signals. 

Motive power is completely diesel-electric. 
The ore cars apparently are specially 
designed and are equipped with roller bear- 
ing axles and other types of equipment 
which it is suggested insures operation as 
nearly trouble free as possible and appar- 
ently the railroad makes use of short range 
radio (walkie-talkie) to provide communica- 
tion between head and rear end of trains, 
and within the range of 15 to 25 miles, 
with other trains, as well as with the radio 
stations in the dispatcher’s offices at Sept 
Tles. All equipment is maintained in a main 
shop at Sept Iles. Communications can 
also be made from any point of the line 
with portable phones carried on the train 
to be hooked onto wires along the tracks. 


Railroad’s Reason for Elimination of 
Rear End Brakeman 


The railroad very strongly urged that 
their central traffic control system is now 
so established with visual signals, inter-. 
locking devices and even in the event of 
power failure the railroad can be operated 
with the minimum amount of danger and 
with all known safety devices available. 

I think it is fair to point out here that 
both sides agree no matter how well 
mechanized and automatic the system may 
be there is always the element of human 
failure and that the railroad have urged 
that to the extent that it is possible with 
known machines and equipment the human 
error has been substantially overcome. In 
any event the company says that because 
of the system and the nature of the opera- 
tion of the railroad in the conduct of all 
things, they don’t need a second rear end 
brakeman on ore trains generally for the 
following reasons: 

(a) That the rear end brakeman on all ore 
trains has no primary function to per- 
form nor is he an assistant to the 
conductor; 

(b) That he had no switches to handle en 
route, except in rare cases; 

(c) He does not have to couple or uncouple 
cars except on very exceptional cases; 

(d) He is not required as a flagman to 
protect the rear of the train because 
the conductor is available for that 
service should it be necessary and which 
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they say occurs rarely and under excep- 
tional circumstances; in addition by 
special instructions contained in Time 
Table No. 6 effective April 26, 1959 
Rule 9 states: “Unless otherwise and 
specifically directed, protection of the 
rear of a train or engine on the main 
track, within the signal limits of CTC, 
is not required.” 

(e) The rear brakeman is not required to 
service vans (cabooses) since they are 
serviced in a mechanical department; 

(f) He is not required to clean or fill oil 
lamps as they are equipped with electric 
lights; 

(g) He is not required to adjust airbrake 
retainers or appliances; 

(h) Because of the central control system 
the train does not operate like some 
other railroads on train orders and 
because of these circumstances the rear 
brakeman is relieved of most of the 
normal duties that fall to brakemen on 
other railroads; 

(i) The conductors are not required to 
check or list ore trains and their 
clerical duties are confined to time 
returns and delay reports which com- 
prise all the clerical work; 

(j) That neither the conductor nor the 
brakeman have any preparatory duties 
or final work; 

(k) That the ore cars are so equipped to 
avoid overheated journals, and they 
note that there was only one such case 
in 400,000,000 car miles; 

(1) That there are no specified inspection 
points and most loaded ore trains move 
over an entire subdivision without 
stopping; 

(m) All vans and engines are equipped with 
train radio and are provided with 
portable walkie-talkie radio phones; 


The railway have taken a strong issue 
with the union on the duties and obligations 
of brakemen and have strongly urged that 
in their particular ore trains the work of 
the brakemen is unproductive. In their 
effort to prove this statement special refer- 
ence was made to a study made by the 
company, without the knowledge or co-oper- 
ation of the union, but apparently with the 
knowledge given in advance to the crew 
at the time of the study. If this study were 
to be accepted it would appear that the 
usefulness of a rear end brakeman, as long 
as the conductor is there, is somewhat 
doubtful. On the other hand it cannot be 
said that the study was carefully done, nor 
was it made upon any accepted principles 
that might be applied to such a study and 
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certainly its value is lessened when it took 
place without the knowledge or consent 
of the union. 


Union’s Reasons for Opposing the 
Modification of Article 31 to Exclude 
Rear End Brakeman 


The union have made very strong repre- 
sentation that the railway should not be 
permitted to modify Article 31 that would 
have the effect of eliminating the rear end 
brakeman. They suggest that this is a 
scheme on the part of the railway to reduce 
the essential consist of a crew and that it 
is the thin edge of a wedge that the railway 
hopes will reach out into other railroads. 
Particularly when they are convinced that 
the savings to the railroad that would result 
from the elimination of a rear end brake- 
man is comparatively small. This is the 
opinion of the union even though it is 
apparent to us there is a saving of 20 per 
cent of the cost of ore train crew if the 
rear end brakeman is eliminated. 

In particular the union says: 

(a) That the safety of the crew is not 
only the responsibility of the railroad but 
also a matter of grave concern to the union 
and that by the dropping of a rear end 
brakeman the safety of the crew would be 
seriously affected. In support of this con- 
tention they have made references to the 
UNIFORM CODE OF OPERATING 
RULES. They have made reference on an 
extensive basis through experienced train- 
men, through statistics and through rules 
that the need for a second brakeman not 
only is necessary and that the brakemen 
are productive in the operation of the rail- 
road, but they are needed particularly for 
the safety of the crew and the equipment. 

The union are far from satisfied that the 
central control system now installed at the 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company is sufficiently automatic and fool- 
proof as to protect the crew from human 
and mechanical failures and that the safety 
of the crew particularly would be affected 
giving numerous and extensive reference to 
accidents on this railroad and on others, 
and pointing up in particular the many 
functions of the rear end brakeman on the 
normal operation of the ore trains as well 
as in the case of emergency. They claim 
that accidents and emergencies are part and 
parcel of the operation of a railroad. 

They make reference to the admissions 
by the company in a letter under date of 
August 25, 1958 wherein the chief dispatcher 
records his own opinion “...as our com- 
munication system is not the best and errors 


may easily creep in and not be noticed...” 
a long list of probable or possible functions 
of a rear end brakeman are indicated. These 
items of course have been contested by the 
railroad. The union has strongly urged 
that this Board should not permit the elimin- 
ation of the rear end brakeman and it 
should not be necessary to have a man 
killed or injured to prove their point. 

The union feel strongly that although 
the railway at first asked for complete 
freedom to determine the consist of a crew 
but during the hearings were prepared to 
restrict it to the consist of a crew on an 
ore train and are now satisfied to accept a 
direction that the railway is free to eliminate 
from the consist of the crew of its ore 
trains the brakeman who rides in the van 
(rear end brakeman), this compromise they 
say is only the beginning. 

The union further queries “why does the 
railway now ask for the elimination of the 
rear end brakeman when they by their own 
direction, which later became part of a 
collective agreement, provided for a rear 
end brakeman and that for several years 
they have carried this rear end brakeman 
only now to request its elimination.” Their 
suspicions are definitely aroused and as 
they have said that it is a company request 
that would open the door to all kinds of 
abuses and while they agree that it is the 
right and duty of a railway to provide for 
the efficient economical and safe operation 
of the railroad they say that it is not an 
exclusive right and that the protective 
features long fought for by the union for 
the safety of union members should not 
now be destroyed. 

The union very strongly urged that their 
case is not solely based upon safety but 
that the rear end brakeman is productive 
and performs necessary and essential func- 
tions for the efficient operation of the train. 

In summation the union have said that 
while the walkie-talkie and telephone instal- 
lations and CTC are quite helpful to expe- 
dite the movement of trains and even make 
some movement safer, that none of these 
installations replace men. 


Conclusion as to the Dispute Concerning 
the Right of the Railroad to Reduce the 
Consist of the Crew by Eliminating 

the Rear End Brakeman 


After a very careful consideration, it is 
our opinion that in this particular railroad 
the Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company operating as it does at 
this time in its present area and under the 
conditions as disclosed and in a period of 


a year from April to November, it may be 
that the ore trains of this railroad can be 
operated efficiently and safely by a crew 
composed of: 

An engineer; 

a conductor; and 

head end brakeman 


In view of the fact that the studies made 
by the railway are, inconclusive, but because 
I am reasonably sure that the present duties 
of the rear end brakeman can, in the light 
of the restricted duties of the conductor on 
ore trains, be performed by the conductor, 
we recommend that this particular dispute 
be solved on the following basis: 

(a) That for the balance of the period 
of the intended contract, which I understand 
is considered to have commenced September 
11, 1958 and termination will be on Sep- 
tember 11, 1960, that Article 31 be revised 
to enable the railroad, if in its judgment 
it deems proper, to operate ore trains only 
without a rear end brakeman, subject how- 
ever to the following specific conditions: 


1. That no brakeman employed by the 
company at any time who is able and 
willing to serve in that capacity and who 
is on the seniority list as of June 15, 1959, 
shall be prevented from such employment 
because of reduction of the consist of the 
crew and that for the year 1959 the com- 
pany continue to employ and use a rear 
end brakeman until all of the brakemen on 
the seniority list as above are so employed; 


2. That only if and when all the brake- 
men as above provided, formerly employed 
by the railway who are available for service 
as brakemen have been so employed in 
their capacity as brakemen shall the com- 
pany be permitted to reduce its consist 
of crew by the elimination of the rear end 
brakeman; 

3. That if and when in the season that 
this occurs and in consultation and in 
co-operation with the union, a satisfactory 
and acceptable study is introduced to keep 
accurate account not only of the activities 
of the crew, but where the consist includes 
a rear end brakeman and when it excludes 
a rear end brakeman, that the study be 
so conducted as to provide a comparison 
of the operation. of an ore train with and 
without the rear end brakeman and this 
study should not be confined to the question 
of the safety of the members of the crew, 
the public, the equipment, but also should 
indicate the productivity of the rear end 
brakeman and whether or not the efficiency 
and productivity of the crew is lessened 
when there is no rear end brakeman; 
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4. It is a further condition that the 
whole question of the right of the railroad 
to exclude a rear end brakeman shall be 
referred at the request of either of the 
parties to a board of conciliation upon the 
termination of the contract now being 
negotiated, who would then have available 
more specific and accurate information and 
who will be able to judge perhaps even 
better as to whether or not it is safe or 
efficient and productive, or both safe and 
efficient:and productive to operate an ore 
train without a rear end brakeman and 
the decision of that Board should then be 
incorporated into the new collective agree- 
ment at the end of the present contract, 
reserving the right to the union in the 
event of any serious failure or accident that 
might occur because of the absence of the 
rear end brakeman, bringing the matter to 
such a Board at an earlier date. 

It is our considered opinion that such a 
trial period under the afore-mentioned cir- 
cumstances will settle reasonably the present 
dispute and that any such conclusions 
presently made or that may be concluded 
by another Board shall apply and be speci- 
fically applicable to this railroad in view 
of its special circumstances. 

We are strongly of the opinion that the 
recommendation made herein for the solu- 
tion of such a dispute should not and 
cannot be construed as being applicable 
to any other railroad under other circum- 
stances and conditions, as after all the 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company is peculiar to itself and many of 
its conditions and type of operation, its 
location and the seasons in which it operates 
makes the circumstances unique and dif- 
ferent. 


The Second Proposal of the Railroad 


The railway has requested a revision of 
Article 1 of the Collective Agreement to 
provide for the elimination of the ore train 
rate. After careful examination of the sub- 
missions made by the railway and the reply 
by the union in connection with the rail- 
way’ request, it is not our opinion that 
there should be any change in this regard. 
Proposals of the Union 
(A) The demand for 30 per cent wage 

increases. 

The railroad offered, contingent upon the 
acceptance of its proposals the following 
increases retroactive to September 11, 1958 
as more particularly shown in its letter of 
October 9, 1958 which reads as follows: 
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“Rates of Pay: 

(a) Rates of pay to be increased 10 per 
cent on a two-year contract; 7 per cent 
for the first year ending September 
1959, 3 per cent additional for the 
second year ending September, 1960; 
based on rates of existing amendment 
dated September 11, 1956. 

(b) In all road service 128 miles or less, 
8 hours or less to constitute a day’s 
work. 


The above provisions result in rates as 
follows: : 


Conductor Brakeman 

Per Per Per Per 

Mile Day Mile Day 
First “Year... 1500 $19.20 .1305 $16.70 
Second Year.... .1542 $19.74 .1342 $17.18 


Nore: Straight time and overtime to be 


paid at 16 miles per hour.” 


It is our opinion, based upon the evidence 
produced before us, and in the light of 
the arguments submitted and particularly 
because it is recommended that the railway 
be given the opportunity to test the opera- 
tions of ore trains without the rear end 
brakeman, that the increase in rates of pay 
be suggested as follows: 

A general increase of 7 per cent for 
the period commencing September 1958 
and ending June 30, 1959; and, 

Ten per cent commencing July 1, 1959 
through to September 1960; 

In both cases with reference to the 
foregoing it shall be based on rates of 
existing amendment dated September 11, 
1956 and that in all road service 128 
miles or less, 8 hours or less will con- 
stitute a day’s work. 

Straight time and overtime to be paid 
at 16 miles per hour. 


We are of the opinion that such a slight 
increase from the proposal of the railway 
will do something to compensate the remain- 
ing members of the crew who, no matter 
how slight, will find additional duties to 
perform with the dropping of the rear end 
brakeman. 


(B) Request by the union for Car Step 
Up Rate. ; 

It is our opinion that this request of the 
union be denied since there does not appear 
to us to be sufficient evidence to justify 
such a step up rate. 


(C) Request for pay on Statutory Holidays: 

This request of the union is not supported 
by evidence as to statutory holidays in other 
railroads, it would in any event be con- 
strued as another method of increasing 


Wages and in the circumstances in our 
opinion is not justified. 
(D) Union’s request to revise Article 6 b. 

In view of the fact that the crew on 
this railway is paid on the basis of both 
actual miles and time, whichever is greater, 
there does not appear at this time to be 
any justification for adding to the miles 
for those miles run for doubling, or assist- 
ing other trains, plowing or flanging side 
and yard tracks. 

It is therefore recommended that this 
request be denied. 


Conclusion 


We, would like to stress that the recom- 
mendations and decisions made in this 
memorandum were determined after long 
and extensive examination of all the facts 
and submissions. Special efforts have been 
made by your chairman and the other 
members of the Board to bring about a 
compromise that would lead to agreement. 
Unfortunately on the most important matter 
in issue, that is the revision of Article 31 
that would permit the railroad to reduce 
the crew on ore trains by the elimination of 
the rear end brakeman has created vast 
differences of opinions between the parties. 
As the position of the parties in this con- 
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It is with regret that I find I cannot 
agree with the chairman, Norman N. Gen- 
ser, QC, in his report in the above matter. 
His suggestion that the company experiment 
in the operation of its ore trains without 
rear end brakemen is objectionable on at 
least two grounds. In the first place, such 
a proceeding would be equivalent to gambl- 
ing with the life and limb of the train crews, 
and, in the second place, the experiment 
would be entirely within the control of the 
company, the officials of which have already 
taken partisan positions. The proposal to 
run trains without a rear end brakeman on 
an experimental basis is quite obviously a 
thin edge of the wedge, and not very thin 
either, to the adoption of a practice which 
I consider basically repugnant to long 
established railroad practice. We know 
now, without killing or maiming someone 
to find out, that the attempt to load the 
brakeman’s duties onto the conductor would 
result in a neglect of one or other or of 
both functions and sooner or later would 
lead to disaster. 

Settlement of the dispute between the 
parties became impossible on the uncom- 
promising insistence of the company repre- 


nection may well be taken as being pro- 
tective not only for the brakemen on this 
railroad but for brakemen on all railroads, 
we can say categorically that our recommen- 
dations in that regard should not and 
cannot be taken as a precedent since it is 
obvious to us that no other railroad in 
Canada is in quite the same position and 
that its peculiar circumstances are intimately 
and significantly associated only with this 
railroad. 

We are strongly of the opinion that 
with the recommendations made herein no 
member of the union will suffer. It preserves 
the rights of the union to have the main 
matter of dispute, that is the dropping of 
the rear end brakeman, referred again to 
a board of conciliation should the circum- 
stances warrant. Strikes and stoppages of 
work are generally hard and difficult for 
all concerned. I sincerely believe that the 
process suggested will impose no hardship 
and at the same time permit change in 
human relations inevitably resulting from 
technological progress. 

(Sgd.) NORMAN GENSER, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) PauL S. SMITH, 
Member. 


REPORT 


sentatives that management be given the 
right in the proposed renewal of the col- 
lective agreement between the parties to 
dispense with the position of the rear end 
brakeman on ore trains, a demand which 
the brotherhood found impossible to con- 
cede. The company has already eliminated 
the fireman, or engineman’s helper, on its 
diesel powered trains and now insists on 
being given the unrestricted right to dis- 
pense with as many or all of the remaining 
crew on all classes of trains as it shall see 
fit The item in its demand reads as 
follows: 

Revision of Article 31 as follows: To provide 
for the elimination of all rules and agreements, 
however established, which requires the em- 
ployment or use of a minimum crew in train 
service, and to establish a rule to provide that 
the railway shall have the unrestricted right 
to determine the number of trainmen to be 
used in any crew consist. 


In the course of discussion it became 
clear that the railway planned the elimina- 
tion of the rear end brakeman on ore trains 
at present, but with the prospect clearly in 
mind, and as above expressed, of further 
encroachments. 


Ost 


Such a policy, as might be expected was 
vigorously opposed by the union represen- 
tatives and denounced as dangerous to the 
public, deadly to the life and limb of 
operating employees and an act of warfare 
as regards labour. 

The railway argued that it had installed 
an electric block system whereby switches 
are thrown and signals operated by a cen- 
trally located operator so that each train 
as it proceeds over its 357 miles of tracks 
is completely isolated from all other trains, 
but management was forced to admit that 
orders are regularly given permitting trains 
to disregard red lights and so to enter 
control blocks in which another train is 
already operating. It was shown that the 
enginemen of work trains are supplied with 
a special form for this very purpose. The 
engineman or conductor of one train quite 
regularly contacts the dispatcher by phone 
and with him completes the form which 
permits him to proceed into an otherwise 
closed block. 

The brotherhood was firm in its assertion 
that common sense, long established rail- 
way practice, and the plain provisions of 
the Uniform Code of Operating Rules 
requires that a train which stops between 
stations under such circumstances be pro- 
tected by flagging at both ends. 


This Code applies without exception to 
all railways; it is approved by the Board 
of Transport Commissioners for Canada 
and has the force of law. If the head end 
brakeman is retained on these trains he 
will continue to protect the train in front, 
but if there is no rear end brakeman the 
rear of the train will be unprotected and 
subject to the traditional hazards of the 
road. 

The railway, management answered that 
the conductor would be required to leave 
his other duties and to perform the func- 
tions of flagman. The brotherhood con- 
tended that this was contrary to railroad 
practice as established for the past 100 
years or more and on every railroad in 
America, and is impractical My own 
opinion is that it would result in neglect of 
the all-important function of flagging. 


To appreciate the situation one must 
know the condition under which it is pro- 
posed to establish this drastic departure 
from railroad practice. The Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway Company was 
organized for the purpose of transporting 
vast quantities of iron ore from the interior 
of Labrador 357 miles to the port of Sept 
Iles on the Gulf of St. Lawrence where it 
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is loaded on ships for water carriage to 
the steel mills of the United States and 
Canada. On the 2nd of June 1955, the 
company was authorized to commence oper- 
ations in the carrying of traffic over its 
then uncompleted railway lines. Effective 
September 11, 1955, the company entered 
into agreement with the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen governing rates of pay 
and working conditions. Subject to certain 
amendments effective September 11, 1956, 
this agreement is now in effect. This agree- 
ment provided for the standard railway 
operating crew of four men, the conductor, 
engineman and two brakemen, one of 
whom rides the engine and the other is at 
the rear end in the caboose. There was no 
suggestion by the company when the agree- 
ment was negotiated or at the time of its 
amendment of violating established railway 
practice by reducing the number of men 
per crew, and operations have accordingly 
been reasonably successful. With the excep- 
tion of an occasional freight and passenger 
train, the traffic consists in great trains of 
ore cars of 130 to 150 cars each extending 
for more than a mile in length and carrying 
a pay load of approximately 15,000 tons. 
These trains are very long and very heavy 
and travel at high speeds of 40 miles per 
hour and over. In 1956, the railway trans- 
ported 12,155,034 tons of ore from the 
mines at Schefferville to the loading yards 
at Sept Iles. In 1957 the gross was 12.4 
million tons and in 1958 it was 9.5 million 
tons. This year the gross is expected to 
reach 11.5 million tons. 


One must picture these 15,000-ton mons- 
ters, each over one mile long, following 
one another in quick succession, at a 
thundering 40-mile-an-hour speed to realize 
the plight of the solitary survivor of the 
railway’s economy greed, were the brother- 
hood to yield to the company’s demand to 
reduce the crew in the caboose to one man. 


Nor is that the whole story. F. A. Collin, 
Vice-President of the brotherhood and 
leader of the union bargaining committee, 
is a railroader of long experience. He 
knows what it means to ride the caboose 
of an ore train. Due to the play that 
necessarily exists in the couplings between 
ore cars, these trains have an excessive 
amount of what railroaders call slack. When 
the train is extended and the engine stops, 
the cars crash into one another in rapid 
succession until finally the caboose weighing 
less than 3,000 pounds makes a flying tackle 
with its neighbouring ore car weighing in 
the order of 125 tons or 250,000 pounds. 


Mr. Collin describes what happens to the 
men in the cracker box (caboose). If they 
are caught off guard they may be seriously 
injured. A similar jar of even greater 
severity takes place when the ore cars are 
pushed together so that the train is com- 
pact and the powerful diesel locomotive 
pulls forward. The last car to take the 
forward jerk is the caboose and it moves 
to the almost astronomical weight of a 
combination of 100 or more loads of iron 
ore, something in the order in all of 15,000 
tons. Mr. Collin says that the job of the 
rear end brakeman is the roughest, toughest 
and most dangerous in the railroad indus- 
try, and that the insurance companies con- 
firm this by charging rates higher than are 
charged in other hazardous occupations. 


It was proposed that the one-man opera- 
tion be tried experimentally for a period 
and Mr. Collin refused emphatically to 
experiment with other men’s lives and limbs; 
where the cards were predominantly in the 
Company’s hands, and where for him to 
win, someone must be injured or killed. 


The brotherhood submitted a strong case 
on the safety factor. 

The company contended that the rear 
end brakeman had nothing to do, or that 
his duties could be performed by the con- 
ductor, but that is not true. There is a 
telephonic communication between the en- 
gine and the caboose and, in order to 
ensure that all traffic signals are observed 
and obeyed, they are called by phone from 
the engine and answered from the caboose. 
One man is expected to maintain outlook 
from the roof of the caboose in what is 
called the cupola. The full reach of the 
train must be observed, especially on the 
inside of every curve, and the track must 
be inspected to the rear at frequent intervals 
for evidence of dragging undergear. When 
the train stops there are walking inspections 
of the wheels and carriages and when it 
starts a passing-by inspection takes place. 
When the train is in a passing track, the 
crew inspects the carriages of the train on 
the main track. The conductor is in charge 
of the whole train and is primarily respon- 
sible for the observance of rules and orders, 
including dispatcher’s orders or directions. 
Each of the crew, including the brakemen, 
is individually responsible should orders be 
overlooked or disobeyed. Should a drawbar 
pull out, brake gear loosen, something drag, 
brakes stick or wheels fail, timber protrude, 
or any other of a thousand mischances 
occur, so that the train is forced to a stop 
between stations, the conductor takes charge 


of repairs while the two brakemen set out 
along the track in both directions to pro- 
tect the train by flagging. There is ample 
employment for both men. 

This is the traditional practice of all 
railways in North America. In every col- 
lective agreement between railway manage- 
ment and its operating unions on this 
continent of which the brotherhood is 
familiar other than mere industrial switch- 
ing, universally, where trains resemble those 
on the Labrador Railway, a minimum of 
two brakemen is provided, in addition to 
the conductor and engineman. 

In my submission, on the above grounds 
of safety, efficiency and humanity to its 
staff and work performed, the railway 
should withdraw this extraordinary demand, 
and the brotherhood is justified in resisting 
its imposition to the full extent of its 
economic strength. 

And there are other good reasons for 
the company maintaining the status quo 
in this regard. Its representatives admit 
that it is not compelled by financial pres- 
sure to resort to desperate economies. The 
railway and its associates have gained 
possession of one of the most spectacular 
natural resources on this continent, a surface 
deposit of millions of tons of iron oxide. 
It has plenty of money. Its financial posi- 
tion is not a factor. With some very 
reasonable doubt, the brotherhood accepts 
the company’s assurance that its action in 
this regard is not a spearhead of a similar 
drive by other railways, so that, if it is 
serving its own interests only, the value 
to it of its proposed economy may be 
measured in money. 

It has been estimated by the brotherhood 
that the wages of the present three-man 
train crews not including the enginemen 
forms one-and-one-half percent of its total 
railway expenses. It wishes to reduce these 
wages by something less than 33 per cent; 
that is to say, it would save one-third of 
one-and-a-half per cent, or one-half of 
one per cent of its expenses, and for this 
insignificant saving it would take the 
chances of an untried experiment with a 
costly plant and organization and risk the 
tie-up of a profitable operation. This is 
not readily understandable. 

As a matter of fact, the saving would 
not be as great as above stated, for the 
efficiency of the crew would be reduced 
and it is admitted that delays would occur. 

The proposal, that under certain circum- 
stances would separate the conductor from 
his train and send him down the track for 
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2,000 yards or more, is in my opinion 
extraordinary, reckless and improvident. 
The conductor is in charge of the train. It 
is his responsibility to know and to ensure 
at all times that it is being operated safely 
and that speed restrictions are being 
observed, and above all that train orders 
are obeyed. I have myself taken part in 
the trial of an engineer who by forgetful- 
ness caused a head end collision which 
killed 17 people. An alert conductor could 
have saved that situation. A conductor 
overloaded with his own and other duties, 
or per chance far down the track with 
flag and fuses, cannot be expected in reason 
to be efficient in the discharge of his tradi- 
tional duties as conductor. 

If the company’s purpose is a saving of 
money, the brotherhood has offered to 
bargain on that basis. 

In addition to its demand for the elimina- 
tion of the rear end brakemen, the company 
proposes the elimination of the “ore train 
rate.” According to the present agreement, 
the company pays its conductors and brake- 
men 60 cents per day additional for ore 
train service above what it pays for ordinary 
freight and passenger service. This differen- 
tial is based on the more arduous, dangerous 
and responsible duties performed aboard the 
heavy and speeding ore trains, and the 
brotherhood contends that the premium 
rate is thoroughly justified by the facts. 

As against this demand by the company 
for the abolition of the ore train rate how- 
ever, is a request by the brotherhood for 
a 30 per cent increase in. wages. It was 
suggested that the company make its pro- 
posed saving under this item. The elimina- 
tion of one of the four men who now form 
the crew consist, would save something less 
than 25 per cent of the train crew’s wage 
bill. I say something less because the con- 
ductor and engineman are paid at a higher 
rate than are the brakemen, and a three- 
man crew is admittedly less efficient than a 
four-man crew. However, figuring the pro- 
posed saving at 25 per cent, a similar 
economy could be obtained by the brother- 
hood reducing its demand for an increase 
in wages, but the company would not even 
consider such a proposal which prompted 
my thought that its attack upon the crew 
consist was motivated by considerations 
other than economy. 


There is justification for the men’s demand 
for a wage increase. The railway’s function 
is to draw iron ore from the interior to 
the sea and 99 per cent of its revenue is 
from this source. Its operations therefore 
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end with the close of navigation. Work on 
railway traffic commences early in May 
and terminates in mid-November. Under 
present economic conditions the men laid 
off in November, have little likelihood of 
other employment during the winter months. 
They must therefore save sufficient during 
the summer to survive the winter. To 
achieve this goal, the men work long hours 
in continuous service, and the physical 
strain is great. To this is added the hardship 
of the climate, the wild, unpopulated and 
desolate terrain and the utter isolation. 
Nevertheless, the basic general daily rate 
of conductors on this Labrador Railway is 
only 5.7 per cent higher than that of the 
through freight conductor on the Canadian 
National Railways, Atlantic and Central 
Region, and that of the brakeman only 5.2 
per cent higher than his Canadian National 
opposite. Rates on ore trains are slightly 
above the general rate, but even so the 
differential is only 10.3 per cent in both 
classifications. The wage differential of the 
non-operating groups is very much greater. 
For instance, that of machinists is 41.6 
per cent. 


It must also be borne in mind that the 
consumer price index has risen between 
September 1956 and December 1958 from 
119 to 126.3, a rise of 6.1 per cent which 
is a reduction in equal amount in real 
wages: 

In view of the seasonal character of the 
operation, the climate, the terrain, the isola- 
tion and the hazards, the trainmen are 
justified in their wage demand. 


The standard length of the ore trains 
on the Labrador Railway is 130 cars and 
the average length in 1957 was 120 cars. 
This compares with an average of 43 on the 
Canadian Pacific, 45 on the Canadian Na- 
tional, 37 on the Northland and 44 on the 
Algoma Central. Mechanical improvements, 
including the diesel locomotive have re- 
sulted in longer and heavier trains and 
higher speeds. Longer and heavier trains 
increase the danger of mechanical failures, 
such as_ break-in-twos, knuckle breaks, 
dropped brake beams and pulled draw bars, 
calling for prompt or emergency action by 
the crew. There is more labour expended 
in constant inspection, walking and running 
inspection, and great care in starting, run- 
ning and stopping. Enginemen are compen- 
sated on most other railways for these 
increases by stepped-up rates based on the 
weight on the drivers of the locomotive. 
The trainmen ask for similar consideration. 
The brotherhood has demanded that 80 cars 
be. considered the basic train length, and 


that 40 cents per day be paid to members 
operating crews for each 20 cars in excess 
of that standard, or 3 per cent increase in 
rates for handling a train 25 per cent 
longer than the specified normal. On the 
basis of the productivity of the longer 
train, this is indeed moderate and in view 
of the increase in labour and responsibility 
of the crew, this financial recognition is 
justified. An allowance of 20 cents for each 
block of 25 cars over 80, is now paid by 
all the railways in Canada, including Cana- 
dian National and Canadian Pacific. 

According to the present collective agree- 
ment between the Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad, Trainmen, operating crews are 
paid on the basis of miles run when assist- 
ing other trains or doubling on grades, and 
the brotherhood now asks that plowing or 
flanging side and yard tracks be similarly 
compensated. Well, why not? Payment for 
such services is made on all other Canadian 
railways. 

One of the brotherhood’s demands is for 
payment of statutory holidays when not 
worked and for time and one-half when 
worked. This is the rule of the Iron Ore 
Company of Canada, which mines the ore 
which this railroad carries, in its collective 
agreement with the United Steel Workers 
of America. Non-operating trades includ- 
ing dining car employees and yard men 


have this concession on this railroad as well 
as on most other railways in Canada, but 
free statutory holidays are not extended to 
the running trades on any of the major 
railways in Canada. 

There were a number of additional items 
in which the union expressed interest and 
the company would like the ore train prem- 
ium rate eliminated, but the company’s in- 
sistence on its right to reduce the crew 
consist to three men prevented any success- 
ful collective bargaining on other items. 
Management offered to continue the em- 
ployment of the men of the staff of 1958, 
some 87 in number, but that was all. In 
the face of such an attitude on the part of 
the employer, agreement between the parties 
was impossible. 

With the company’s main proposal, I 
thoroughly disagree. There is surely enough 
unemploymént in Canada at present with- 
out the added misery of ruthless speed-up 
methods such as is suggested. The company 
is determined to accept the risks to the life 
and limb of its employees and the excessive 
strain on their endurance and health for a 
doubtful economy in an already profitable 
operation. Agreement on other items would 
not be difficult were this brutal demand 
withdrawn, as in my considered opinion it 
should be. 

(Sed.) A.W. ROEBUCK, 
Member. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Two Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released decisions in two 
cases, one of which was heard February 10 
and the other June 9. 

The first case concerned a dispute over 
the abolition of two railway telegraphers’ 
positions at Saint John, N.B., and the trans- 
fer of work that had been performed by the 
two operators to employees outside the 
scope of the Telegraphers’ agreement. The 
second involved a dispute over a fireman’s 
claim for mileage. 

Case No. 715—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (East- 
ern Region) and the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, ex parte, concerning the abo- 
lition of the positions of two telegraphers 
at Saint John, N.B., and the transfer of 
work previously done by the operators to 
employees outside the scope of the Tele- 
graphers’ agreement. 

Effective January 1, 1956, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company abolished the 


positions of two telegraph operators and 
transferred their work to the Communica- 
tions Department. The abolished positions 
were covered by an agreement between the 
railway and the Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers; the Communications Department 
by an agreement between the company and 
the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union. 

The employees in their contention quoted 
two articles in their agreement that stated 
that employees assigned to railway telegraph 
service “will be considered as Telegraphers” 
and that Telegraphers would have the ex- 
clusive right to all positions listed in the 
wage schedule in the agreement. The two 
positions in dispute were so listed. 

The employees pointed out also that the 
work that had been done by the two tele- 
graphers was railway communications work, 
and not commercial work. 

The union denied that its claim was a 
jurisdictional one, as the company charged. 
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The company in its statement of facts 
said that during the years 1953-55 the two 
operators had dealt only with traffic ex- 
changed with offices on the Woodstock and 
Brownville Divisions, which amounted to a 
little less than 40 per cent of railway service 
telegrams sent from and destined to the 
various railway department offices at Saint 
John. During the same hours Communica- 
tions Department employees handled rail- 
way service traffic other than that above 
mentioned. They also handled all traffic 
outside the hours during which the two 
railway telegraphers were on duty. 

The company in its contention quoted 
figures to show that the two railway tele- 
graphers had not been fully employed, and 
that with the continuing decline in traffic 
their duties could readily be done by the 
Communications Department without any 
increase in staff. 

The Board, in a general statement, said 
the right of management to adjust staff in 
any office under the agreement to meet 
work requirements was not questioned; but 
that if it was desired to remove from the 
agreement a position on which work re- 
mained to be done, negotiations and agree- 
ment between the parties were required. 

The Board decided that the positions 
abolished on January 1, 1956, should be 
re-established not later than April 30, 1959, 
and dealt with under the foregoing prin- 
ciples. In restoring the positions the parties 
should confer on the method of filling the 
re-established positions and decide on the 
number of employees, if any, to be used 
in the initial manning of the positions. 

To this extent the claim of the employees 
was sustained. 


Case No. 716 (A-360)—Dispute between 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern Region) and the Brotherhood of 


Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen con- 
cerning the claim of a fireman for 100 
miles at yard rates. 


A fireman who stood first out at 12 noon 
on June 29, 1958, was held to man a host- 
ling assignment at 5.00 p.m. In the inter- 
val, two assignments were dispatched 
without a fireman. 

The employees contended that according 
to the rules a fireman first out on the work- 
ing list has the right to man the assignment 
first out when it is powered by a locomotive 
of a type to which firemen are assigned. 

The company’s contention was that on 
the afternoon in question there was only 
one fireman available on the territory list 
and that it was necessary to provide for 
the assignment at 5.00 p.m. If there had 
been other spare firemen, all three jobs 
could have been covered. 

The company argued that the agreement, 
which provided that firemen would be used 
on the basis of “first in first out”, did not 
necessarily mean that they would be used 
in the order in which the locomotives were 
being operated. It contended that as the 
fireman had not been deprived of work on 
the day in question there was no justifica- 
tion for the union’s claim for 100 milees for 
yard shift lost. 

The Board decided that the contention of 
the employees that the fireman should have 
been called for the first of the three jobs 
was sustained, subject to the understanding 
that where insufficient firemen are available 
to man all jobs they may be held to protect 
passenger trains or steam power when neces- 
sarily operated. It directed the parties to 
confer as to a reasonable limit of time 
within which such firemen may be held, 
and that, if they failed to agree, the question 
might be again referred to the Board. As 
no loss of earnings had been shown for the 
fireman, the claim for compensation was 
denied. 


Number of U.S. Rail Workers Decline by Third in 10 Years 


The average number of employees working on Class 1 railways in the United States 
dropped by well over a third during the ten-year period, 1948 to 1958. In 1958 there 
were 840,575 employees, compared with 1,326,906 ten years earlier. 

In 1949 the number of railway employees declined to 1,191,444 but rose again 
in the next two years, the Korean War period, to 1,220,784 in 1950 and to 1,276,000 
in 1951. However, in 1952 the figure dropped to 1,226,663, beginning a decline that 


continued through to 1958. 


The number of hours paid in 1958 totalled 1,980,583,300 compared with 3,546,211,926 


in 1948. 


Average straight-time hourly earnings in the ten-year period rose from $1.37 in 1948 


to $2.61 for 1958. 


_ _ Average yearly compensation for an employee rose from $3,594 in 1948 to $5,865 
in 1958 and average weekly compensation went from $68.75 up to $112.48. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Workmen's Compensation Legislation, 1959 


Six provinces amend Workmen's Compensation Acts in 1959. In three provinces, 
amendments were of major importance. Considerable number of changes made in 
respect to benefits, coverage, waiting period, industrial diseases, appeals 


Six of the ten provincial Workmen's 
Compensation Acts were amended in 1959; 
in British Columbia, Manitoba and Nova 
Scotia the amendments were of major im- 
portance. 


In Manitoba and Nova Scotia, the recom- 
mendations of Royal Commissions (Hon. 
W. F. A. Turgeon in Manitoba and Mr. 
Justice McKinnon in Nova Scotia) were 
to a large extent incorporated in the amend- 
ments adopted. Both Commissions were 
appointed in 1957, submitted interim reports 
at the 1958 legislative sessions and com- 
pleted their inquiries towards the end of 
1958. The changes in Saskatchewan resulted 
from an inquiry into the Act by a Com- 
mittee of Review, which is appointed every 
four years. 

The year’s amendments made a consider- 
able number of changes in the Acts in 
respect to increased benefits, extended cov- 
erage, the waiting period, silicosis and other 
industrial diseases, appeal procedures in 
contested medical cases, and other matters. 


Compensation for Disability 
Increased Benefits 

Increased disability benefits were pro- 
vided for in five provinces. 

In Nova Scotia, in line with Mr. Justice 
McKinnon’s recommendations, the percent- 
age rate of earnings on which awards for 
disability are based was raised from 70 to 
75 (making a 75-per-cent rate uniform 
across Canada), and the maximum yearly 
earnings base for the computation of com- 
pensation was increased from $3,000 to 
$3,600. 

The ceiling on annual earnings was also 
increased in Manitoba and British Colum- 
bia: from $3,500 to $4,500 in Manitoba and 
from $4,000 to $5,000 in British Columbia. 

In four provinces—Manitoba, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan—a 
higher minimum weekly payment for tem- 
porary total disability was adopted. The 
increases were as follows: 
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Manitoba l: from $15 to $25 or earnings, 


New Brunswick{ if less 

Nova Scotia: from $15 to $20 or earnings, 
if less 

Saskatchewan: from $25 to $30 or earnings, 
if less 


In Manitoba and Saskatchewan, the same 
increases were provided in the minimum 
weekly payment for permanent total dis- 
ability. In Manitoba, as recommended by 
the Turgeon Commission, and in Saskatche- 
wan, the increased minima were made ap- 
plicable to workmen receiving compensation 
for past accidents. 


Temporary Partial Disability 


The British Columbia Act was amended 
to provide that compensation for temporary 
partial disability is to be calculated in the 
same manner as compensation for perma- 
nent partial disability, that is, on the basis 
of the degree of incapacity. A rating 
schedule of percentages of impairment of 
earning capacity may be used, and the 
minimum weekly payment of $25 or earn- 
ings, if less, is applicable, but only to the 
extent of the partial disability. Formerly, 
the Act provided for payment of compensa- 
tion for temporary partial disability on the 
basis of difference in earnings before and 
after the accident. 

Disability Partly Due to Employment 

New provisions were added to the British 
Columbia and Manitoba Acts which give 
the Boards authority to apportion the degree 
of disability due to the employment in 
cases where disablement may be due in part 
to other causes or, in British Columbia, to 
a pre-existing physical condition, and to 
award compensation accordingly. 

The British Columbia provision states 
that, where injury or disease is in part due 
to the employment and in part due to causes 
other than the employment, or where the 


This section, prepared by the Legislation 
Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 


enacted by Parliament and the provincial 
legislatures, regulations under these laws, 
and selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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personal injury aggravates, accelerates or 
activates a condition existing prior to the 
injury, compensation is to be allowed for 
such proportion of the disability as may 
reasonably be attributed to the personal 
injury sustained. 

The Manitoba Act provides that, where 
personal injury consists of a disease in part 
due to the employment and in part due to 
other causes, the compensation paid is to 
be proportionate to the part of the personal 
injury due to the employment. 


Lump-Sum Settlements 


In another amendment to the Manitoba 
Act, it was provided that where impairment 
of earning capacity is less than 10 per cent, 
a lump-sum settlement of a claim is to be 
made when requested by the workman, un- 
less the Board considers that it would not 
be to the workman’s advantage. Previously, 
the wording of the section made it com- 
pulsory for the Board to direct that a lump- 
sum payment be made in all such cases, 
unless it appeared to the Board that it 
would not be in the workman’s best 
interests. 


Injury outside Scope of Normal 
Employment 

A new section was added to the Manitoba 
Act to provide for the payment of com- 
pensation for an injury sustained by a 
workman while he is performing work 
which he is required to do by his employer 
or supervisor and which is for the personal 
benefit of the employer or supervisor and 
outside the scope of the workman’s normal 
employment. In such circumstances, the 
Act provides, compensation is payable from 
the Accident Fund as if the accident arose 
out of and in the course of the workman’s 
regular employment. 


Benefit in Fatal Cases 
Funeral Expenses 

Increases in dependants’ allowances were 
authorized in all the amending Acts. 

_New Brunswick and Nova Scotia pro- 
vided higher payments for funeral expenses 
(an increase from $200 to $250 in Nova 
Scotia and from $200 to $300 in New 
Brunswick), and Saskatchewan provided a 


new allowance of up to $50 for a burial 
plot (as in Manitoba). 


Payments to Widow 
Five provinces increased the lump sum 
payable to a widow on the death of her 
husband, and three increased her monthly 
pension. The $90 pension in British Colum- 
bia is now the highest payable under any 
of the provincial Acts. 
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The increases were as follows: 


(a) lump sum 


BiGk. Soc cae from $100 to $250 
Manteno from $200 to $300 
NiS®o teen ae see from $100 to $150 
P.Elgeteterd..e% from $100 to $200 
Saskyw-2rc meee from $250 to $300 


(b) widow’s monthly pension 


B.Gatet ees ee. a from $75 to $90 
Mar eens from $65 to $75 
NUS ae hee. Deere from $50 to $60 


In Saskatchewan, a change was made in 
the conditions under which compensation 
may be paid, in the discretion of the Board, 
to a common law wife with one or more 
children, making her eligible for benefits if 
the death of the workman occurred three 
years or more after the commencement of 
the common law relationship. Previously, 
the minimum period of such relationship 
prescribed by the Act in order to qualify 
for benefits was five years. 

In British Columbia, a common law 
wife in receipt of compensation was given 
the same status as a widow in respect to 
the benefits payable on re-marriage. A 
widow who re-marries is entitled to receive 
a sum equal to her monthly payments for 
two years with a maximum of $1,500 
(formerly $1,200). 


Children’s Allowances 


The monthly allowance to a dependent 
child was increased to $20 in New Bruns- 
wick, to $22.50 in Nova Scotia, and to $35 
in British Columbia and Manitoba (from 
$12, $20, $25 and $25, respectively. 

In accordance with the new scales of 
benefit in Nova Scotia, the maximum 
monthly allowance which may be paid to a 
widow with children is now $172.50, instead 
of $150. This maximum represents, as 
before, the widow’s allowance and payment 
for five dependent children. 

In Saskatchewan, two changes were made 
in the minimum amounts which the Act 
provides for the protection of the family of 
the low-paid wage-earner. Under that Act, 
the total award to the dependants of a 
deceased workman (exclusive of burial ex- 
penses) may not exceed the workman’s 
average monthly earnings, subject, however, 
to the payment of certain minimum 
amounts. These amounts are $75 a month 
to a widow; $100 to a widow with one 
child; $125 (formerly $115) to a widow 
with two children and $15 (formerly $10) 
for each additional child. 

For orphan children, monthly allowances 
of $40 in New Brunswick and British 
Columbia and of $45 in Manitoba were 
provided for. The amounts formerly pay- 
able were $25, $30 and $35, respectively. 
In Saskatchewan, provision is now made for 


the Board in its discretion to pay a lump 
sum not exceeding $50 to each orphan 
child under 16 to meet expenses arising 
out of the death of the parent. 
Extended Educational Benefits 

A further change in Saskatchewan is that 
the Board is now permitted, in cases where 
it considers it desirable that a child should 
continue his education, to make compensa- 
tion payments to the age of 19. Formerly, 
payments might not be continued beyond 
the age of 18. This is the case in the other 
provinces. 
Dependants Other than Widow and Children 

For dependants other than widow and 
children the maximum monthly allowance 
in British Columbia was raised from $75 
to $90. As in other provinces, the Board 
has discretion to award to such dependants 
a reasonable sum in proportion to the 
financial loss sustained, subject to the maxi- 
mum provided. 

Dependants Residing outside Canada 

Under the British Columbia Act, depend- 
ants residing outside of Canada may be 
awarded compensation on a lesser scale 
than that provided for in the Act if, in 
the Board’s opinion, they can be maintained 
on a smaller sum in the same degree of 
comfort as dependants residing in Canada. 
Amendments to this section stipulated that 
the sum to be awarded is that which the 
Board considers would at the date of death 
maintain the dependants in the same degree 
of comfort as dependants of the same class 
in Canada, and that, should such depend- 
ants later come to live in Canada, they 
should be paid compensation on the scale 
provided for dependants resident in Canada 
at the time of the workman’s death. 


Effective Dates 


Increases in benefits in New Brunswick 
are effective from January 1, 1960. In 
Manitoba, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, 
increases in compensation to widows and 
children were made retroactive in effect so 
as to apply to existing pensioners as well 
as new ones. In Nova Scotia, as recom- 
mended by the McKinnon Commission, the 
costs of paying the increases to present 
pensioners were made payable from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


Extended Coverage 

A considerable number of additional in- 
dustries were brought under the British 
Columbia, Manitoba and Nova Scotia Acts, 
and in Prince Edward Island the Board was 
given authority to bring any industry under 
the Act by regulation. In New Brunswick 
travelling salesmen; and in Manitoba clerical 
workers not exposed to the hazards of the 
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industry, were brought within the scope of. 
the Act. These groups were previously ex- 
cluded unless an application for coverage 
was made by the employer. 

The new industries covered in Manitoba 
(from January 1, 1960) were retail stores, 
hospitals and nursing homes, hotels, res- 
taurants and privately-owned radio stations; 

Wider coverage of civil servants and 
municipal employees was also provided for 
in Manitoba. 

Part I of the Manitoba Act previously 
applied to any employment by or under 
the Crown in right of the Province of Mani- 
toba to which Part I would apply if the 
employer were a private person. Part I 
now applies to any employment by or under 
the Crown in right of the Province. “The 
Crown” does not include an agency of 
the Government (boards, commissions, etc.) 
but an agency may apply for coverage under 
the elective provisions of the Act. 

With respect to municipalities, school 
boards and commissions and the Greater 
Winnipeg Water District, compensation was 
similarly restricted to employment which 
would have been covered by Part I if car- 
ried on by a private employer. This restric- 
tion was also removed, with the result that 
any work carried on by a municipal cor- 
poration or any of the above-mentioned 
bodies is now within the scope of the Act. 


Waiting Period 

In British Columbia, Manitoba and Nova 
Scotia, changes were made with respect to 
the “waiting period”, the statutory minimum 
period of time during which a workman 
must be disabled from earning full wages 
in order to qualify for compensation. The 
waiting period does not restrict the right 
of the workman to medical aid. 

In Nova Scotia, the waiting period was 
reduced from five to four days. In British 
Columbia, the former provision requiring 
a workman to be disabled for more than 
six days in order to be entitled to compen- 
sation for the first three days of his disa- 
bility was struck out. Compensation is now 
payable from the date of the accident for 
any disability which lasts longer than three 
days. 

The Manitoba Act was amended to pro- 
vide for a waiting period of one day, as in 
the Acts of Alberta and Saskatchewan. No 
compensation is payable for the day on 
which an accident occurs, but if the worker 
is disabled for any longer time compensation 
is payable from and including the day after 
the accident. Previously, a worker in Mani- 
toba received no compensation for the first 
three days of his disability unless he was 
disabled longer than seven days. 
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Definition of Accident 


The British Columbia and Manitoba 
Legislatures adopted a broader definition 
of the word “accident”, the effect of which 
is to give the Boards greater scope in allow- 
ing claims for compensation. Both Acts 
previously contained the definition common 
to most of the provincial statutes, that is, 
a wilful and intentional act, not being the 
act of the workman, and a fortuitous event 
occasioned by a physical or natural cause. 

Besides changing “fortuitous” to “chance”, 
the British Columbia Legislature added to 
the above definition the words “as well as 
disablement arising out of and in the course 
of the employment and, where the disable- 
ment is caused by disease, the date of the 
accident shall be deemed to be the date of 
the disablement”. The revised definition is 
now the same as that in the Alberta Act. 

In the Manitoba Act, as revised, “acci- 
dent” means a chance event occasioned by 
a physical or natural cause and is defined 
to include (1) a wilful and intentional act 
that is not the act of the workman; and 
(2) any event arising out of, and in the 
course of, employment, or thing that is done 
and the doing of which arises out of, and 
in the course of, employment; and (3) con- 
ditions in a place where an industrial pro- 
cess, trade or occupation is carried on that 
occasion a disease; and as a result of which 
a workman is disabled. 

The Act also provides that, where dis- 
ablement is caused by an industrial disease, 
the date of the beginning of the disablement 
is to be deemed the date of the accident. 

These amendments extending the meaning 
of the word “accident” make it possible for 
the Board to allow a claim for disablement 
which can be shown to have arisen over a 
period of time by reason of the nature of 
the work which a workman is called upon 
to do as well as for injury caused by a 
specific accident. They also permit the 
Board to pay compensation for any indus- 
trial disease that can be shown to have 
been contracted by reason of the nature of 
a workman’s employment. 


Industrial Diseases 


In line with the new interpretations of 
the word “accident”, which includes in 
British Columbia disablement caused by 
disease and in Manitoba conditions giving 
rise to an industrial disease, amendments 
were made to the sections of the Acts dealing 
with compensation for industrial diseases. 

The amendments in British Columbia 
provide, in effect, for blanket coverage of 
industrial diseases. The Board is now per- 
mitted, as in Alberta, to award compensa- 
tion for any disease that can be shown to 
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have been due to the nature of a work- 
man’s employment. “Industrial disease’, 
which formerly was limited to diseases set 
out in the Schedule or added to the Schedule 
by Board regulation, may henceforth include 
any disease recognized by the Board as 
being peculiar to or characteristic of a par- 
ticular process, trade or occupation. 

In Manitoba, the Schedule of industrial 
diseases and the provisions of the Act which 
set forth the conditions under which com- 
pensation was payable for industrial diseases 
(the first five subsections of Section 79) 
were repealed as unnecessary. Previously, 
“industrial disease” was defined to mean any 
of the diseases listed in the Schedule and 
any other disease peculiar to or charac- 
teristic of a particular process, trade or 
occupation. That is, the Board had author- 
ity to pay compensation for any disease not 
listed in the Schedule which it considered 
to be due to the nature of the employment. 
“Industrial disease” now covers any disease 
which, in the judgment of the Board, is 
peculiar to or characteristic of an industrial 
process, trade or occupation, without refer- 
ence to a schedule of diseases. 

In Saskatchewan, the requirement that a 
workman whose disability or death was 
caused by an industrial disease due to the 
nature of his employment must have been 
engaged in the employment within the 12 
months preceding his disablement was re- 
moved. Thus workers disabled by industrial 
disease (those set out in the Schedule or 
declared to be an industrial disease by 
regulation) are now entitled to compensa- 
tion no matter when disablement occurs. 
(The same requirement was contained in 
the repealed Manitoba provisions, noted 

Conditions in the Saskatchewan Act for 
the payment of compensation for silicosis 
were also relaxed. In order to be entitled 
to compensation a workman must now have 
been exposed to silica dust in his employ- 
ment in the province for periods totalling 
at least three years. Formerly, a period of 
exposure of at least five years was required. 

In British Columbia, the difficulties in 
diagnosing, and establishing a claim for, 
silicosis were reflected in changes in the 
definition of the disease. The requirement 
that a diagnosis of silicosis had to be estab- 
lished by X-ray was removed. Further, a 
workman disabled by the disease must now 
show merely a “lessened” rather than a 
“substantially lessened” capacity for work. 

A reference to specific X-ray appearance 
was also deleted from the section of the 
Act dealing with medical examinations. 
Under the former provision, the Board had 
authority to require an employer to have 
his employees medically examined at his 


Own expense at least once a year “when 
an industrial disease is of such a nature 
that its presence is evidenced by specific 
X-ray appearance”. Medical examinations 
may now be ordered by the Board in any 
industry in which an industrial disease has 
been shown to exist, the examinations to 
be given within a month after a workman 
enters employment and at such intervals 
thereafter as the Board may direct. Pre- 
sently, pre-employment and annual X-ray 
and medical examinations are required for 
workmen in metalliferous mines, asbestos 
mines and rock tunnelling operations. 

In Nova Scotia, a new disease—coal 
miners’ pneumoconiosis—caused by inhaled 
coal dust combined with tuberculosis of the 
lung was added to the Schedule of indus- 
trial diseases. Compensation for the disease 
was made payable on substantially the same 
conditions as for silicosis. Following the 
recommendation of Mr. Justice McKinnon, 
the Legislature provided that costs of claims 
made before January 1, 1959, for disability 
from the disease should be paid from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

New provisions concerning silicosis and 
coal miners’ pneumoconiosis were enacted, 
giving effect to the recommendations of the 
McKinnon Report. These provide that a 
workman resident in the province who is dis- 
abled by either disease and the dependants 
of a workman whose death is caused by 
either disease are entitled to compensation 
as if the disease were a personal injury by 
accident. 

Where a workman has been exposed to 
silica dust or coal dust in other jurisdictions 
as well as in Nova Scotia, he or his 
dependants are entitled to full benefits under 
the Nova Scotia Act if (a) he was a Nova 
Scotia resident during the three years pre- 
ceding death or disablement (a_ basic 
requirement for the acceptance of any sili- 
cosis or pneumoconiosis claim under the 
Act) and (b) if at least 50 per cent of 
his exposure to the dust was in an industry 
under the Nova Scotia Act. Should he 
receive compensation in another jurisdiction, 
his Nova Scotia award must be reduced by 
that amount. 

Subject to the same residence requirement, 
where more than 50 per cent of the exposure 
has been outside the province, benefits are 
proportionate to the period of exposure in 
the province in relation to the total period 
of exposure. 

Formerly, to be eligible for compensation 
for silicosis, a workman was required to 
have been exposed to silica dust in Nova 
Scotia industry for periods totalling “at 
least five years” preceding disablement, and, 
if he had been exposed to silica dust else- 


where than in the province, the compensa- 
tion payable was in proportion to the period 
of exposure in the province. 

As recommended by Mr. Justice McKin- 
non, the time within which a claim for 
compensation for silicosis or pneumoconiosis 
may be made was extended from three 
to five years after termination of employ- 
ment, and it was further provided that a 
claim must be made within one year after 
death or disability has been determined to 
be due to either disease. 

Several of the recommendations of the 
McKinnon Report are to be implemented 
by regulations of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board. The Legislature authorized 
the Board to make regulations, subject to 
the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, providing for: 

(a) periodic X-ray examinations of work- 
men exposed to silica dust or coal dust (the 
cost to be borne by the Accident Fund or 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund or in part 
by each), the issue of certificates of fitness 
to such workmen, and the variation or, 
limitation of a workman’s rights to com- 
pensation upon his entering, continuing or 
resuming employment after such an exam- 
ination; 

(b) the appointment of a medical board 
to advise the Board regarding silicosis and 
pneumoconiosis claims; and 

(c) the carrying on of research into the 
causes of, and the detection, prevention and 
treatment of, these two diseases. 


Appeal Procedure in Medical Disputes 


In Saskatchewan, a workman who requests 
reconsideration of his claim on medical 
grounds was given the right to be examined 
again by a specialist of his own choice, and 
in British Columbia a somewhat different 
medical appeal procedure was provided for: 
the setting up of a three-member Medical 
Review Panel instead of an examination by 
one specialist. 

The Saskatchewan provision requires the 
Board to prepare a list of three specialists 
in the particular class of injury or ailment 
concerned and the workman to choose one 
of the three to examine him. After receiv- 
ing the specialist's report, the Board is 
required to review the claim and give the 
workman written notice of its decision. 
Time limits are laid down for the appeal 
procedure. 

Under the new procedure in British 
Columbia, a review may be requested by 
either employer or workman. One member 
of a Medical Review Panel is to be selected 
by the workman and one by his employer 
from a list of specialists prepared by a 
Government-appointed medical committee. 
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A Chairman of Medical Review Panels 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council will constitute the third member 
and chairman of each Panel. The certificate 
of the Panel is to be conclusive and binding 
on the Board and not subject to court 
review. 

In either province a request for a review 
is to be accompanied by a doctor’s certifi- 
cate stating that, in his opinion, there is 
a bona fide medical question to be deter- 
mined and defining the matter at issue. 
Costs of the examination are payable from 
the Accident Fund as part of the adminis- 
trative expenses of the Board. 

Notice of the appointment of a Chairman 
of Medical Review Panels and of the mem- 
bers of the Medical Committee recently 
appeared in the British Columbia Gazette. 


Medical Aid 


The section of the British Columbia Act 
empowering the Board to replace and repair 
artificial appliances, eye-glasses and den- 
tures broken as a result of an industrial 
accident was amended to confine the cases 
where breakage must be accompanied by 
objective signs of personal injury to those 
involving the breakage of eye-glasses and 
dentures. 


Rehabilitation 


In Nova Scotia, as recommended by the 
McKinnon Report, the former limit of 
$20,000 per year on Board expenditures for 
rehabilitation services was removed. As in 
several other provinces (Alberta, British 
Columbia and Saskatchewan), the amount 
to be spent for rehabilitation purposes is 
now left to the discretion of the Board. 

A change from “and” to “or” in the 
comparable section of the British Columbia 
Act makes it clear that the Board may 
provide rehabilitation services in order to 
aid in getting injured workmen back to 
work or to assist in lessening or removing 
any handicap resulting from their injuries. 
The wording of this section in most of the 
provincial Acts is “to aid in getting injured 
workmen back to work and to assist in 
lessening or removing any handicap result- 
ing from their injuries”. 


Extension of Time-Limits 


The Manitoba Board was empowered to 
extend any time-limit set by the Act or 
regulations where, in its opinion, an injus- 
tice would result unless an extension of 
time were granted. The Turgeon Report 
observed that the strict limitations imposed 
by the Act sometimes resulted in undeserved 
hardship and that several applications for 
relief had had to be made to the Legisla- 
ture. For this reason it recommended that 
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the Board should be given power to deal 
with cases of this kind as they arise. 


Second Injury Fund 


The Nova Scotia Board was empowered, 
in line with a recommendation of the 
McKinnon Report, to establish a second 
injury fund. The purpose of such a fund 
is to relieve employers in a class of the 
total cost of a second accident occurring 
to a workman who had suffered a disability 
in previous employment, and the total effect 
of two successive injuries may be per- 
manent total disability. The second injury 
fund ensures that the employee receives full 
disability benefits and the employers in the 
class are reimbursed for a portion of the 
cost. 


Accidents Occurring outside Province 


The provisions of the Manitoba Act 
setting out the conditions under which a 
workman is eligible for compensation for 
an accident occurring outside the province 
were altered to clarify the intent of the 
section by providing that compensation is 
payable only if the workman is not entitled 
to claim compensation under the law of the 
place where the accident occurred. 

Further, the wording of the section was 
changed from “when... he is without Mani- 
toba merely for some casual or incidental 
purpose connected with his employment” to 
“while the workman is temporarily engaged 
outside the province on the business of the 
employer’. In such circumstances the work- 
man is entitled to compensation if his resi- 
dence and usual place of employment and 
the employer’s place of business are in the 
province. 

Minor amendments were also made to 
the comparable sections of the British 
Columbia Act. These now provide that 
compensation is payable for an accident 
that occurs outside the province if a place 
of business (formerly, the place or chief 
place of business) of the employer and the 
residence and usual place of employment 
of the workman are in the province and 
employment outside the province has lasted 
less than six months. 

The same conditions are laid down for 
the payment of compensation with respect 
to an accident occurring outside the province 
in employment on a boat, railway, aircraft, 
truck or bus which is performed within and 
outside the province. The amendments sub- 
stituted “a place” for “the place or chief 
place” of business of the employer, and 
inserted the same condition as in the general 
provision noted above: that the residence 
and usual place of employment of the work- 
man must be in the province. 


Third Party Actions 


An amendment was made to the section 
of the Manitoba Act which provides for 
third party actions. This section provides 
that, if a workman is injured in the course 
of his employment in circumstances which 
entitle him to an action against some person 
other than his employer, he may elect to 
claim compensation or bring an action 
against the third party. If he brings an 
action and the award is less than com- 
pensation benefits would have been, he may 
recover the difference from the Board. If 
he claims compensation, any right of action 
which he may have against the third party 
is vested in the Board. 

The amendment makes it clear that the 
only rights of action vested in the Board 
are those in respect of personal injuries. In 
a case where a workman was driving a 
motor vehicle and was not only injured 
himself but damage was done to the vehicle, 
the rights of action vested in the Board 
would be only those in respect of personal 
injuries and would not include those in 
respect of the vehicle. 

A further amendment, having specific 
application to government employees or 
employees of a government board or com- 
mission, provides that, where a government 
employee claims compensation and his rights 
of action are vested in the Board, the 
Government or agency may maintain an 
action against the third party, either separ- 
ately or jointly with the Board action, in 
respect of the amount of any salary, benefit 
or gratuity which it has provided to the 
workman. 


Penalties 

In British Columbia, the maximum 
penalty that the Board may now provide 
by regulation for contravention of any of 
its Accident Prevention Regulations is $500. 
The maximum penalty formerly prescribed 
by the Act was $300. 

A change was also made in the maximum 
amount that the Board may collect from 
an employer in a case where an accident 
is considered to be due entirely to his 
negligence or failure to comply with the 
regulations, and he is as a result made 
liable for all or part of the compensation 
cost. This maximum was raised from $300 
to $1,000. 


Action Prohibited against Board Member 
Appeals to the courts from decisions of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board are 
prohibited except in New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island, where 


the Acts allow appeals to the Supreme 
Court of the Province, with permission of 
a judge of that Court, on questions of 
law or jurisdiction. 

An amendment to the relevant section of 
the British Columbia Act prohibits the 
bringing of an action against any member 
of the Board “in respect of any act, omis- 
sion or decision done or made in the bona 
fide belief that the same was within the 
jurisdiction of the Board”. 


Fishing and Dredging Industries 


In Nova Scotia, amendments designed to 
provide greater protection for workmen in 
the fishing and dredging industries were 
made to Part III of the Act. In these 
industries the employer is liable for the 
payment of compensation and must carry 
insurance to cover his liability. Claims are 
adjudicated by a County Court Judge. When 
the Judge makes an award of compensation, 
the owner or insurance carrier is required 
to deposit the capitalized value of the 
award with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, which thereafter administers the 
payments. In its study of Part III, the 
McKinnon Commission found that benefits 
were in several respects below the level 
of those provided in the industries to which 
Part I of the Act applies. 

The amendments increased the benefits 
payable under Part III by the addition of 
(1) burial expenses as under Part I (cur- 
rently up to $250) and (2) extended educa- 
tional benefits, as under Part I, to enable 
a child to continue his education to the age 
of 18 years. 

Widows and children receiving compen- 
sation under Part III on April 1, 1959, were 
made eligible for the increases in monthly 
payments provided for in Part I (from $50 
to $60 for a widow and from $20 to $22.50 
for a child under 16). As with the increases 
to existing pensioners under Part I, the 
Legislature provided that costs were to be 
paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

Additional protection was also provided 
through (1) the fixing of a higher limit of 
liability, $200,000 instead of $50,000 per 
vessel, for claims arising out of any one 
accident and (2) the removal of the former 
$1,200 limit on the earnings of sharesmen 
deemed to be wages for compensation pur- 
poses. As a result, fishermen and dredger- 
men are now entitled to compensation under 
the same conditions as workmen in industry 
generally, i.e., on the basis of their actual 
earnings, with a maximum of $3,600 a 
year, subject, however, to the total of 
$200,000 in respect of any one vessel. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Quebec and New Brunswick courts find picketing illegal and issue restraining 
orders. In New Brunswick case, court awards damages to company being picketed 


In Quebec, the Superior Court restrained 
picketing of a retail store on the ground 
that the picketing interfered with freedom 
of commerce and contractual relations and 
the store was not directly involved in a 
labour dispute. 

Picketing for the purpose of requiring a 
construction company to recognize and deal 
with a group of unions was enjoined by 
the Supreme Court of New Brunswick, and 
damages were awarded to the company for 
loss sustained in the resulting work stoppage. 


Quebec Superior Court... 
. .. grants interim injunction prohibiting picketing 
that was being used to enforce a secondary boycott 

On July 11, 1958, Mr. Justice Coté of 
the Superior Court in Montreal granted an 
interim injunction prohibiting picketing of 
a men’s wear shop by the members of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica. The Court ruled that picketing of an 
establishment as a reprisal because of the 
refusal to cease business relations with a 
manufacturing company with which the 
union had a labour dispute was contrary 
to freedom of commerce and therefore had 
to be discontinued. 

The establishment picketed was Sauvé 
Fréres Limited, a retail store in Montreal 
dealing in men’s and boys’ wear. About 
10 per cent of the suits sold by this firm 
come from the Montreal manufacturing 
company, Hyde Park Clothes Limited. 

On March 17, 1958, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America brought on 
a strike among the employees of Hyde 
Park Clothes Limited, and on April 30, 
started picketing the establishment of Sauvé 
Fréres Limited. The pickets, consisting of 
two men (later of one man) were carrying 
placards with the following inscription: 

Help me to recover my employment. 

Don’t buy Hyde Park clothes sold here. 

Labour dispute. Amalgamated Cloth- 

ing Workers of America. 


The union was not certified as a bargain- 
ing agent nor did it have a collective agree- 
ment in respect of the employees either of 
the manufacturing company or the retail 
store. 

Before picketing started, the union tried 
to secure the co-operation of Sauvé Fréres 
Limited for the success of the strike by 
asking that company to send to Hyde Park 
Clothes Limited a letter prepared by the 
union by which Sauvé Fréres would end 
their business relations with Hyde Park 
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Clothes Limited and, in particular, would 
dissolve recent contracts for supplying 
merchandise for the autumn. This pressure 
was accompanied by a threat of reprisals 
if the company refused the union request; 
these reprisals would consist in establishing 
a picket line in front of the store and in 
other kinds of annoyance. The company, 
while sympathizing with the strikers, re- 
fused to accede to the union’s request. 

The picketing that followed was peaceful, 
but it and the wording of the placard 
induced the general public, and the store’s 
customers in particular, to believe that a 
labour dispute existed in the Sauvé Fréres 
establishment. The company suffered dam- 
ages by the reduced volume of business 
while the picketing lasted, and its reputation 
as employer and merchant suffered as well. 

The judge noted that the jurisdiction of 
the union in question, according to its 
constitution, covers the trade and the in- 
dustry of making clothes, and that, as a 
matter of fact, the union had not as yet 
organized any local among retail trade 
employees in Canada. He noted further that 
there was neither common financial interest 
nor administrative control of any kind be- 
tween Hyde Park Clothes Limited and the 
plaintiff company; both firms are distinct 
and independent legal entities except for 
the contractual relations which may from 
time to time bring them closer together for 
a specific commercial purpose. 

Sauvé Fréres asked the court to order 
the union, by way of interim injunction, 
to cease picketing, the use of placards, the 
distribution of letters, pamphlets or circulars, 
and all intimidation directed against the 
company and its customers, direct or in- 
direct, in connection with the carrying on 
of its business, as well as in connection 
with the exercise of its contractual relations. 
- In the opinion of the Court, the picketing 
in question, although carried out in a peace- 
ful way, would not have taken place if 
Sauvé Fréres had submitted to the union’s 
demand by putting an end to its contractual 
relations with Hyde Park Clothes Limited. 
Picketing in question was primarily the 
result of putting into effect the threat which 
accompanied the original demand made by 
the union. The result was that the primary 
aim pursued by the union in maintaining 
the picket line was to interfere directly in 
the contractual relations between the two 
companies by forcing the plaintiff company 
to cease their relations. 


In those circumstances, the Court had 
serious doubt whether it was possible to 
apply in this case a principle put forward 
by counse! for the union, and which had 
been previously applied in two decisions of 
the courts of appeal of the New York State 
(Goldfinger v. Feentuck (1938) N.E.R. 
(2d) 910) and of New Jersey State, namely: 
“Tt must be concluded as a matter of law 
that defendants may follow the non-union 
goods and seek by peaceful picketing to 
persuade the consuming public to refrain 
from purchasing the non-union product.” 


Further, Mr. Justice Cété added that the 
union’s activities directed against Sauvé 
Fréres in order to promote settlement of 
their dispute with Hyde Park Clothes Lim- 
ited presented a situation which the Cana- 
dian Courts had not yet thoroughly 
considered. In an interim judgment rendered 
in Verdun Printing and Publishing Inc. v. 
Union Internationale des Clicheurs et Elec- 
trotypeurs de Montréal, Local 33, (1957) 
CSa204e(E-G, 19572 p. 986),, Mr. Justice 
Deslauriers, in circumstances similar to the 
case at bar, reached the conclusion that 
activities were being pursued with the aim 
of injuring a person by forcing other per- 
sons to do injury to that person, that this 
was the essence of a secondary boycott, and 
that such activities were wrong and could 
not be sanctioned by the courts. That con- 
clusion was favorably commented on by 
Me. M. L. Beaulieu [(1958) R. du B. 161]. 


Mr. Justice Cété reached the conclusion 
that the plaintiff company had established 
its right to freedom in its commercial acti- 
vities, a freedom which was interfered with 
by picketing organized by the union; and 
that the interim injunction was a proper 
remedy pending the final judgment. 


The Court accordingly granted an interim 
injunction prohibiting picketing of the Sauvé 
Fréres store. Sauvé Fréres Limited vy. Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America et 
autres, R.J. (1959) C.S. Nos. 5 et 6, p. 341. 


Supreme Court of New Brunswick. . . 


. . enjoins picketing in support of an_ illegal 
strike and awards damages to company picketed 

On March 18, 1959, Mr. Justice Ritchie 
of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick, 
in a dispute involving a construction com- 
pany in Saint John and several building 
trade unions, held that any form of picket- 
ing in furtherance of an unlawful strike is 
itself unlawful. 

The Court dismissed the submission that 
picketing, being the expression of the right 
of free speech and free expression to obtain 
and communicate information, is not un- 
lawful and should not be restrained even 
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when there is an unlawful strike under the 
Labour Relations Act. The Court held that 
the purpose of the picketing was not to 
obtain or communicate information but to 
circumvent the Labour Relations Act. The 
inducing and persuading of employees not 
to report for work was a tortious inter- 
ference with the contractual relations be- 
tween the company and its employees and 
its client. Therefore, the illegal attempts of 
the union to be recognized by the company 
resulted in losses to the company for which 
the company was entitled to damages and 
an injunction restraining further interference 
with company’s business. 

As reported in the reasons for judgment, 
the following were the circumstances of the 
dispute. 

Acme Construction Co. Ltd. of Saint 
John, the plaintiff, is a general contractor 
and a member of the Saint John Builders 
Exchange, an employers’ organization which 
negotiates and enters into collective agree- 
ments with the unions representing the 
trades employed by its members in the 
Saint John area. 

In July 1958, the Acme Company was 
engaged under a contract in the construction 
of a new wing of the Saint John General 
Hospital. It also was engaged in the con- 
struction of a Customs House in Saint John, 
under a contract with the Department of 
Public Works of Canada. 

On July 11, two members of the nego- 
tiating committee of the Builders Exchange 
met by appointment a group of trade union 
organizers representing the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America; the 
International Hod Carriers’, Building and 
Common Labourers’ Union of America; and 
the International Union of Operating 
Engineers. The purpose of the meeting was 
to discuss a proposal that the exchange 
enter into collective agreements with the 
three unions. 

A spokesman for the union group deliv- 
ered an ultimatium to the effect that they 
were either going to secure a group agree- 
ment or attack the exchange members one 
by one and whip them into line or put them 
out of business. 

On July 17, another meeting took place 
at which the union representatives were 
told the Exchange would not negotiate fur- 
ther until the unions (a) obtained certifica- 
tion as bargaining agents under the Labour 
Relations Act; and (b) submitted their 
demands in writing. 

No written submission was delivered by 
the unions nor was any application for 
certification made to the Labour Relations 
Board. When a few days later the Exchange 
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was requested to arrange another meeting, 
this request was declined until the condi- 
tions stipulated by the Exchange had been 
fulfilled. 

On July 21, a representative of the Hod 
Carriers sought an appointment with the 
president of the Acme Company to discuss 
the terms of the agreement, but he was 
told that all negotiations must be conducted 
through the Exchange. 

When the supervisory staff of the Acme 
Company arrived at the Customs House 
job on July 22, they found pickets patrolling 
the site and carrying signs reading, “Labour- 
ers on Strike Against Acme Construction 
Company”. 

As the other employees of the company 
and the employees of the subcontractors 
refused to cross the picket line, there was 
a complete stoppage of work. No notifica- 
tion or warning of an intention to strike had 
been given to the plaintiff company. 

About ten o’clock the same morning 
pickets were posted at the hospital. Next 
day, because of the picket line, the work 
at the hospital ceased entirely. 

Acme Company had a contract with the 
Mississquoi Company of Phillipsburg, Que., 
for the delivery of building stone to the 
Customs House. The stone was being del- 
ivered by Smith Transport. When, on the 
day following commencement of the strike, 
two or three loads of stone arrived, Smith 
Transport refused to deliver the stone to 
the job because of the pickets. 

On July 28, 1958, the company com- 
menced the court action, seeking a declara- 
tion that the strike was illegal, an injunc- 
tion against picketing, and damages. The 
next day, an ex parte injunction restraining 
all picketing was granted. Following sery- 
ice of the injunction order, the picketing 
ceased and work on both jobs was resumed 
forthwith. Thé work stoppage at the Cus- 
toms House lasted six days; at the hospital, 
five days. Later, the interlocutory injunc- 
tion was extended until the trial of the 
action. 

In its statement of claim at the trial, the 
company alleged, inter alia, that the defend- 
ant members of the unions unlawfully 
threatened or prevented workmen and em- 
ployees of the company from proceeding to 
their various jobs; unlawfully caused and 
procured breaches of contracts between the 
company and its employees; conspired and 
combined to procure, cause and induce the 
employees of the company or its sub- 
contractors to break their contracts of em- 
ployment with the company or _ its 
subcontractors; by wrongfully threatening 
the company’s servants, suppliers or sub- 
contractors with violence and loss, induced, 
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coerced and procured them from delivering 
building stone and tile to the company. 


The company asked the court for a 
declaration that the strike that began July 
22, 1958 was illegal and contrary to the 
provisions of the Labour Relations Act, 
and the defendant members of the unions 
were illegally operating and directing pickets 
preventing the company and its employees 
from carrying on their contracts of employ- 
ment. Further the company asked for an 
injunction and damages. 


Counsel representing the defendant union 
members argued, inter alia, that the defend- 
ants were exercising their rights of free 
speech and free expression to obtain and 
communicate information and no court 
should deprive a citizen of this basic funda- 
mental right; exercising one’s right of free 
speech and free expression is not unlawful 
and should not be restrained even when 
there is an unlawful strike under the Labour 
Relations Act; the Labour Relations Act 
has not abridged or taken away, nor could 
it take away, the right of a citizen to obtain 
and communicate information by exercis- 
ing his right of free speech and free ex- 
pression. The only binding decision in New 
Brunswick whatever on picketing is the 
Aristocratic case which permits free speech 
and free expression; the Labour Relations 
Act should not be interpreted to prevent 
collective agreements in seasonal and con- 
struction work; the predominant purpose of 
the defendants was the legitimate promotion 
of their wages and working conditions, and 
the means employed for such promotion, - 
being neither criminal nor tortious, the 
picketing and the results thereof were not 
unlawful; the Labour Relations Act does 
not create a new tort or a new nuisance 
restrainable by injunction and when a strike 
contravenes a statutory provision of the 
Labour Relations Act, the first remedy must 
be a prosecution under the statutry pro- 
visions of the Act; Section 6 of the Labour 
Relations Act permits the whole common 
law field of union activity outside the Act 
when a trade union chooses to proceed with- 
out certification; the court may restrain 
only unlawful acts and only as far as they 
are unlawful; on a question of civil rights, 
free speech and free expression, the court 
should not legislate by injunction, which 
power lies solely with the Legislature and 
Parliament, and then only by express statu- 
tory authority; injunctions should never be 
granted to restrain isolated tort; and, the 
court should not interfere with the indi- 
vidual’s freedom of choice, his right to work 
or not to work, to walk past an information 
picket or to refuse to walk past an informa- 
tion picket. 


Further, counsel for the unions submitted 
that the court should not interfere as “the 
right to picket” is a difficult and important 
question of law; and picketing in support 
of an unlawful strike is not also unlawful 
unless there is a conspiray among all the 
employees not to cross the picket line and 
so refrain from work. 

Dealing with the submissions made on 
behalf of the defendant members of the 
unions, Mr. Justice Ritchie reached the 
conclusion that in the case at bar the pick- 
eting was in no way an exercise of free 
speech or free expression. Its primary pur- 
pose was not to obtain or communicate 
information from or to anyone. 

The submission that the Labour Relations 
Act should not be interpreted so as to pre- 
vent collective agreements in seasonal and 
construction work, he understood as mean- 
ing that the Act does not apply to bargain- 
ing on behalf of seasonal employees as by 
the time certification of a bargaining agent 
can be obtained the seasonal employment is 
over. In his opinion, trade union activity 
in New Brunswick in respect of all collective 
bargaining within provincial jurisdiction is 
subject to the provisions of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. The Act is effective in all seasons 
of the year and applies to all employees 
and to all trade unions within provincial 
jurisdiction. The submission, he added, 
even if sound, would have no application 
to the circumstances of the case at bar. 
Work on the two jobs affected by the strike 
continued through the winter of 1958-59 
and was still in progress at the time of the 
trial in March. 

In Mr. Justice Ritchie’s opinion there 
was no evidence to support the submission 
that the predominant purpose of the defend- 
ants was the “promotion of their wages and 
working conditions’ because no demands 
had been made on the company in respect 


of either the wages or the working condi- 


tions of the labourers. On the other hand, 
he found evidence of intimidation. In his 
opinion intimidation can be employed on a 
picket line without use of threatening words 
or gestures. For instance, photographing 
those who cross a picket line can amount 
to intimidation. He found that implied 
threats were directed at two truck drivers 
and one of them, in the face of the pressure 
brought on him, decided not to cross the 
picket line and, unquestionably, was under 
a real apprehension. 

The picketing was embarked on with full 
knowledge on the part of those directing 
it that, due to union loyalty or a desire to 
observe union rules and regulations, there 
is reluctance on the part of trade union 
members to cross a picket line. In the 
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view of the court the predominant purpose’ 
of those who promoted the strike, and were 
directing the picketing, was not to obtain 
or communicate information from or to 
anyone but to circumvent the Labour Rela- 
tions Act and bring about a cessation of 
work, notwithstanding the right of em- 
ployees who wish to proceed to their places 
of employment unmolested whether a strike 
is 1 progress or not and whether a picket 
line has been established or not. The pick- 
eters were the means by which the’ stoppage. 
of work was to be attained and thereby 
recognition of the union compelled or. the: 
company put out of business. 


Referring to Fokuhl v. Raymond (1949) 
4 D.L.R. 145 (Ont. C.A.) and quoting 
from Lord Justice Jenkins in D.C. Thomp- 
son & Co. Ltd. v. Deakin et al, (1952)- 
2 All, E.R. 361 (C.A.), Mr. Justice Ritchie 
held that in the absence of sufficient justifi- 
cation, interference with contractual rela- 
tions recognized by law is a violation of: 
a legal right. Also he was of the opinion 
that four ingredients necessary to constitute 
the actionable wrong of causing or procur- 
ing a breach of contract, as enunciated by 
Lord Justice Jenkins in the Thompson case, 
were present in the circumstances which 
surrounded the picketing of the two jobs. 
Those four ingredients are: 


1. The defendant union members knew: 
of the existence of the contracts of the’ 
plaintiff company to build the Customs 
House and the new wing to the General 
Hospital and of the contractual relations 
between the plaintiff company and its em- 
ployees and the subcontractors; 

2. The picketers definitely and unequi- 
vocably persuaded, induced or procured the 
employees concerned to break their contracts 
of employment with the intent to stop all 
work on the two building projects; 


3. The employees so persuaded, induced 
or procured did in fact break their contracts 
of employment; and 

4, Breach of the building contracts (the 
interference caused delay) ensued as a 
necessary consequence of the breaches by 
the employees concerned of their contracts 
of employment. 


In the opinion of the court, the complete 
cessation of work on the two contracts was 
the direct result the union organizers and 
the picketers intended the picketing to pro- 
cure. Further, the court added that the 
inducing and persuading of the employees 
not to report at their places of employment 
was a tortious interference on the part of 
the defendant union members with the 
contractual relations between the plaintiff 
company and its employees and also with 
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the contractual relations between the com- 
pany and the Government of Canada and 
the Hospital Board. In addition, the picket- 
ing unlawfully interfered with and delayed 
performance of contracts calling for delivery 
of building tile and building stone to the 
company. 

Turning to another aspect of the dispute, 
Mr. Justice Ritchie stated that the purpose 
of the Labour Relations Act is to establish 
a code of procedure for orderly collective 
bargaining and to delay strikes until such 
procedure has been complied with. He re- 
jected the union’s submission that Section 6 
of the Act is support for the contention 
that the provisions of the Act dealing with 
the procedure of certification had no applica- 
tion in the circumstances of the dispute. 
Sections 6, 20, 22 and 23 of the Act must 
be read together. Section 22(1) provides 
that no employees in a unit shall strike 
until a bargaining agent has become entitled 
on behalf of the unit to require their em- 
ployer to commence collective bargaining 
and other provisions have been complied 
with. Section 23 states that a trade union 
not entitled to bargain collectively on behalf 
of a unit of employees shall not declare 
or authorize a strike of employees in that 
unit. 


Referring to Crofter Hand Woven Harris 
Tweed Co. v. Veitch (1942) 1 All. E.R. 
142 (H. of L.), Mr. Justice Ritchie stated 
that trade union officers, organizers or mem- 
bers, on the pretext of advancing the inter- 
ests of the trade union members, cannot 
lawfully, by picketing or by other means, 
bring external pressure to bear on the em- 
ployees of an employer or on persons 
doing business with him for the purpose 
of so injuring his business that he will be 
compelled either to abandon his rights un- 
der the Labour Relations Act, waive cer- 
tification, recognize the union and negotiate 
a collective agreement, or be driven out of 
business. Those who embark on such an 
undertaking engage in an _ unlawful 
combination. 


An employer may voluntarily waive cer- 
tification under the Labour Relations Act 
and enter into a collective agreement with 
a trade union representing a bargaining 
unit of his employees. But, an uncertified 
trade union cannot compel an employer to 
recognize it before it has complied with 
all the requirements of the Act. That was 
exactly the objective which the defendant 
members of the union undertook to achieve 
by means of the strike they persuaded the 
labourers employed by the company to 
engage in. 
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If, after compliance with the procedure 
set out in the Labour Relations Act, a strike 
is called, its predominant purpose must be 
assumed to be the furtherance of the legi- 
timate interests of the employees engaged 
in the strike and not to damage the interests 
of the employer. Then, such a strike is 
lawful. Picketing may be used as a means 
of effectuating the purpose of a lawful 
strike provided: 


(a) its predominant purpose is the law- 
ful promotion of the lawful interests of 
those engaged in the strike; . 


(b) it does not go beyond obtaining or 
communicating information or peaceful 
persuasion by the force of a rational appeal; 
and 


(c) no tortious acts are committed. 


If these provisions are observed, neither 
the picketing nor those directing them will 
as a rule incur any liability because of a 
refusal to cross the picket line by anyone 
not participating in the strike. 

Mr. Justice Ritchie stated that no strike 
of employees engaged upon or in connec- 
tion with the operation of any work, under- 
taking or business that is within provincial 
authority is lawful in the absence of prior 
compliance with the provisions of the 
Labour Relations Act. Construction of the 
hospital wing and Customs House, the sites 
of picketing in the case at bar, were works 
within that authority. The strike led by 
the defendant members of the unions did 
contravene the provisions of the Act and 
so was an unlawful undertaking. The picket- 
ing could not be divorced from the strike. 
Any form of picketing in furtherance of an 
unlawful strike is itself unlawful. 

Mr. Justice Ritchie then dealt with the 
problem of damages. He found that as a 
result of the stoppage of its contract work, 
injury was inflicted on the company. The 
fact that the unlawful acts which caused 
the work stoppage violated the provisions 
of the Criminal Code and/or Labour Rela- 
tions Act did not mean that the company 
had no right of action to enjoin them and 
recover damages. 

Counsel for the union members submitted 
that, if the court found any aspect of picket- 
ing should be restrained, the~ restraining 
order should permit “lawful picketing”. In 
support of that submission Aristocratic 
Restaurants v. Williams (1951) S.C.R. 762 
(L.G. 1951, p. 1553) was cited. 

In Mr. Justice Ritchie’s opinion, the facts 
proved in the Aristocratic Restaurants case 
have little, if any, similarity to those in 
the case at bar. While the issue of whether 
the picketing amounted to a nuisance was 
involved in the Aristocratic case, the deci- 


sion was based mainly on Sections 3 and 4 
of the Trade-unions Act then in force in 
British Columbia. Five of the seven judges 
of the Supreme Court of Canada held the 
picketing was permissible under Section 3. 
Mr. Justice Rand further held the actions 
of the picketers were protected also by 
Section 4. He expressly held any common 
law civil liability had been removed by the 
two sections. 

The B.C. Trade-unions Act was unique in 
Canada. It relieved trade unions and their 
members from liability in damages or to 
an injunction for communicating facts \or 
for, by lawful acts, persuading persons to 
leave their employment or to boycott an 
employer’s products. The Act was repealed 
in 1959 and replaced by a new Act which 
does not include the provisions of Sections 3 
and 4. 

Apart from the legislation peculiar to 
British Columbia, Mr. Justice Ritchie 
added, the Aristocratic case is not relevant 
to the circumstances involving picketing in 
support of an unlawful strike. 


Engineering and Scientific Manpower 
(Continued from page 908) 


The highest paid scientists were also 
found to be in industry, the second highest 
in government service, and the lowest paid 
in educational establishments. Salaries in 
industry ranged from $6,200 to $13,000, in 
government employment from $5,000 to 
$9,000 (in a few cases), while universities 
and schools paid from $3,600 to $8,600. 


Both engineers and scientists engaged in 
administrative, management and executive 
work were the highest paid. For engineers, 
teaching, instruction, and extension work 
were usually the lowest paid duties; and 
testing, inspection and laboratory services 
were the next lowest. For scientists, all 
these latter functions were low paid. 


Distribution by Employer 


In 1957 a large proportion, 70 per cent, 
of scientific and technical professionals were 
employed in industry; 14 per cent were em- 
ployed by the federal Government. The 
remainder were mainly employed by other 
governments and by universities. 

In most professions the recent graduates 
were concentrated more heavily in industry 
than were those with more than 10 years 


In conclusion, the Court held that as both 
the strike and picketing were unlawful, the: 
company was entitled to an injunction re- 
straining picketing of any nature whatsoever.. 
It also was entitled to damages in respect 
of the unlawfully procured work stoppage 
and the consequent delay in completion of 
the contracts. 

The injunction order that followed 
restrained picketing, interfering with or 
photographing the employees, suppliers and 
other persons with whom the company 
might have business relations, inducing 
breaches of contract between the company 
and other persons or corporations, or other- 
wise interfering with any contractual rela- 
tions of the company. 

The court assessed the company’s dam- 
ages at $6,344.22, to be paid by the defend- 
ant members of the unions who were found 
participating or engaging in the unlawful 
strike or in the picketing in support thereof. 
Acme Construction Co. Ltd., and Merloni 
et al, C.C.H. Canadian Labour Law 
Reporter, p. 11,665. 


of working experience. On the other hand, 
a greater proportion of the older persons 
were employed in universities and in pro- 
vincial and municipal governments. 

The report states that the proportion of 
scientific and technical professionals with 
postgraduate education is higher in uni- 
versities and the federal Government than 
in industry. Of the engineers with only’ 
bachelor’s degrees, 84 per cent were em-- 
ployed in industry, compared with only 63 
per cent of those with doctor’s degrees. 

“In both engineering and science a 
slightly larger proportion with master’s than 
with doctor’s degrees work for the federal 
Government,” the report points out. 


Women in the Professions 


“According to the results of this survey, 
women represented a very small proportion, 
only 2 per cent, of all those in scientific 
and technical professions. The proportion 
of women, however, was much higher in 
the scientific than in the engineering fields, 
5 per cent compared to a fraction of 1 per 
cent respectively,” the report says. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 
At June 30, claimants for benefit totalled 220,500, a drop of 21 per cent from 


previous month, statistics* 


show. Total of initial and renewal claims during 


month, 107,100, was 20 per cent lower than in May, 31 per cent below June 1958 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 220,500 on June 30, a 
decline of 21 per cent from May 29. On 
June 30, 1958, claimants totalled 445,500 
but of these, 131,900 were on seasonal bene- 
fit; there were 313,600 on regular benefit. 
The seasonal benefit period this year ended 
on May 16; in 1958 it was extended to the 
end of June. 

The number of initial and renewal claims 
for benefit in June was 107,100. This repre- 
sented a decline of 20 per cent from May 
and 31 per cent from June 1958. Initial 
claims numbering 63,900 were 27 per cent 
fewer than in May and 30 per cent below 
those of June 1958. The number of renewal 
claims in June was only 9 per cent less 
than in May but 34 per cent under last 
year’s total for June. 

The number of male claimants declined 
by 28 per cent during the month, while 
female claimants on June 30 were only 6 
per cent fewer than on May 29. Males 
thus constituted a smaller proportion (62 
per cent) of the total at the end of June 
than’ at the end of the previous month 
(68 per cent). On June 30, 1958, male 
claimants amounted to 71 per cent of the 
total.t 

The estimate of the average weekly num- 
ber of beneficiaries was 197,000 for June, 
485,800 for May, and 425,100 for June 
1958. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$20.95 in June, $20.81 in May, and $20.72 
in June 1958. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the ‘‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the count 
of claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in process. 

tOf the 131,900 seasonal benefit claimants included 
in the total on June 30, 1958, males constituted ube 
per cent. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 


weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. ‘ 
Claimants should not be interpreted either 


s “total number of beneficiaries’ or ‘‘total 


job applicants”. 


June show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards have been issued to 4,088,527 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1959. 

At June 30 employers registered num- 
bered 319,076, an increase of 1,222 since 
May 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 

During June 1959 investigations con- 
ducted by enforcement officers across Can-. 
ada numbered 6,918. Of these, 4,659 were 
spot checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions, 
and .160 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 2,099 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 229 cases, 83 
against employers and 146 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,599.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 

Revenue in June totalled $19,406,132.90 
compared with $18,831,693.78 in May and 
$19,427,334.68 in June 1958. Benefits paid 
in June totalled $18,101,353.40 compared 
with $40,446,281.55 in May and $36,962,- 
856.91 in June 1958. The balance in the 
fund on June 30 was $434,152,690.64; on 
May 31 it was $432,847,911.14 and on 
June 30, 1958, $644,520,634.54. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1642, June 11, 1959 


Summary of the Main Facts: The 
claimant, married, 32 years of age, who 
is registered for employment as a labourer, 
filed an initial application for benefit on 
December 2, 1958. He had worked for the 
Abitibi Pulp and Paper Company, Stur- 
geon Falls, Ont., from 1953 to November 
29, 1958, when he was laid off from his 
employment as a second press helper 
because of repairs to the platewood and 
hardboard mills. The claim was allowed. 


The claimant was recalled to work by 
the said employer and worked two days, 
December 8, and 9, 1958, helping with the 
repairs but was unable to continue due to 
an injury (two broken ribs) which he sus- 
tained while working at home on the night 
of December 9. 


In-a written statement to the local office, 
the claimant said that because of his injury 
he would not be able to return to his 
regular job until December 29, 1958. Com- 
menting on the matter, the local office 
stated that the claimant could perform cer- 
tain types of light work. The claimant also 
submitted a medical certificate dated Decem- 
ber 10, 1958, to the effect that from the 
latter date onward he was unable to do 
some light work. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit from 
December 11, 1958, because, in his opinion, 
the claimant’s availability was too limited 
in scope and duration to meet the require- 
ments of the Act (section 54 (2) (a)). 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees and with his appeal enclosed an 
additional medical certificate, which was 
to the same effect as the previous one. He 
also stated in part: “...I do not know when 
I will be able to go back to work as the 
doctor said it would take quite a while 
before they (the broken ribs) are mended. 
It is not that I do not want to work. If I 
was able I would gladly work...” 


An official of the local office commented 
that the claimant was very depressed over 
his loss of income and that because of his 
serious financial position he did not know 
which way to turn. “He thinks the only 
way he can draw (benefit) is by saying he 
cannot work.” The official added that after 
seeing the claimant four or five times and 
interviewing him at length on two occasions 
he was of the opinion that he was able 
to do “lighter work”. He was of the opinion 


also that the claimant would have a fair 
chance of obtaining work if it were not 
“for the acute scarcity of any kind of 
work”. Notwithstanding this, the insurance 
officer decided that the disqualification 
should remain in effect in view of the 
Umpire’s decision CUB-1218. 


The claimant and his représentative 
appeared before a board of referees in 
North Bay, Ontario, on January 28, 1959. 
During the course of the hearing the 
claimant informed the board “that work 
would have been continuous from 8 Decem- 
ber 1958 on had the injury not occurred 
on the night of 9 December 1958”. The 
board by a unanimous decision dismissed 
the appeal. The board suggested, however, 
that the appeal should have been con- 
sidered under section 66 of the Act rather 
than section 54 (2) (a) as it would appear 
the claimant lost his employment by reason 
of injury sustained off the job. 


Local 71 of the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, of which the claimant is a mem- 
ber, appealed to the Umpire, and its Presi- 
dent, in his submission dated March 4, 
1959, stated in part: 

...He was called back to work December 8 
for work he did not necessarily have to accept, 
being other than his regular work and duties. 
These were considered heavy in view of 
claimant’s weight and physical appearance. 

During the week commencing November 30, 
1958 and ending December 6, 1958, (the 
claimant) did not work and therefore served 
his waiting period in full. In respect to this, 
would he not be entitled to sick benefit? having 
served his waiting period. In my opinion, this 
man was a victim of circumstances. Since the 
day (December 8) his claim went into pay, he 
accepted other temporary work other than his 
own in good faith, not knowing it later would 
disqualify him . 


On March 3, 1959, the Chief of the 
Claims Division of the Commission pro- 
duced a brief of observations which reads 
in part: 

We submit that the appeal should be dis- 
missed whether considered under Section 54 
(2) (a) or Section 66. Under Section 54 (2) 
(a), the claimant’s availability is too limited 
in scope and duration to meet the require- 
ments of the Act (CUBs 1218, 1323). Under 
Section 66, the claimant is ‘subject to dis- 
qualification as he had ceased to work due to 
his injury. 

Considerations and Conclusions: Section 
66 of the Act provides in effect that any 
insured person who has become entitled to 
receive benefit and subsequently, while he 


otherwise continues to be so _ entitled, 
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becomes incapable of work by reason of 
illness, injury or quarantine, is exempted 
from the obligation to prove that he is 
capable of work within the meaning of 
section 54 (2) (a), unless he has lost his 
employment or has ceased to work by 
reason of such illness, injury or quarantine. 

In the present case, the record shows that 
the injury which the claimant sustained on 
December 9, 1958, did not render him 
incapable of work. There is medical proof 
that he could perform certain types of light 
work notwithstanding his injury and this 
has been confirmed by an officer of the 
local office after he had seen the claimant 
four or five times and had interviewed him 
“at length” on two occasions. Consequently, 
section 66 does not apply in the present 
case (CUB-1607) and the insurance officer 
rightly considered that the point at issue 
was whether the claimant had discharged 
the onus of proving that he was available 
for work. 

In this connection, there is proof that 
it would take ‘quite a while” before the 
claimant would be able again to resume 
his regular work. This and the fact, as 
stated above, that the claimant could per- 
form certain types of light work would 
appear to be sufficient to set aside the 
reasons given by the insurance officer for 
having imposed a disqualification under 
section 54 (2) (a), namely, that the claim- 
ant’s availability was too limited “in scope 
and duration” to meet the requirements of 
the Act. Moreover, the claimant reported 
regularly and, although he considered him- 
self unable to perform his regular employ- 
ment, he indicated that he was willing to 
work and the officer of the local office 
stated in effect that he would have had 
“fair chances” of obtaining light work but 
for the “acute scarcity of any kind of 
work”. As I stated in previous decisions, 
inter alia, CUBs 1462 and 1483, the fact 
that vacancies seldom occur in the occupa- 
tions which a claimant is willing to accept 
is not a good reason for finding that he 
is not available for work. 


I consequently decide to allow the union’s 
appeal. 


Decision CUB-1658, July 21, 1959 


Summary of the Main Facts: The 
claimant filed an initial application for 
benefit on May 5, 1958, and stated that 
he had worked as a sampleman for the 
Electro Metal Company, Welland, Ont., 
from June 1947 to April 30, 1958, when 
he was laid off because of lack of work. 
After a brief period of sickness, he renewed 
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his application on June 16, 1958, and was 
paid benefit at the rate of $30 a week 
thereafter. 

On October 3, 1958, the claimant made 
the following statement at the local office 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion: 

I was called to work for the Brewers Retail 
Store in Welland on July 25/58 and worked 2 
days—Friday and Saturday. The following 
week I worked four days and I worked 2 days 
in the week commencing 3 Aug/58. My last 
day worked was Aug. 6/58 and I was told by 
my boss that my services were no longer needed 
and was laid off on Aug. 6. I was only working 
there as a casual worker—My employer was 
calling me whenever he needed me. I am 
available for full-time work at any time. 


(The records show that the claimant had 
reported his earnings in the required man- 
ner in respect of the work which he had 
performed for the employer mentioned in 
the above statement.) 

As a stoppage of work due to a labour 
dispute had taken place on August 7, 1958, 
at the premises at which the claimant had 
worked between July 25 and August 6, 
1958, the insurance officer disqualified him 
under section 63 of the Act for the dura- 
tion of the stoppage, viz., from August 7 to 
September 25, 1958. 

According to the information which was 
before the insurance officer, the bargaining 
agreement between the Brewers’ Ware- 
housing Company Limited (which was the 
claimant’s employer during the period in 
question) and the International Union of 
the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft — 
Drink and Distillery Workers of America 
had expired on March 31, 1958, and nego- 
tiations between the two parties for a 
renewal of the agreement failed to effect a 
settlement. On August 7, 1958, the Union 
called a strike of its members throughout 
the province of Ontario and a complete 
stoppage of work ensued in all the em- 
ployer’s premises. In Welland, the stoppage 
took effect on August 7, 1958. 

Although the present claimant was not 
a member of the Union, under the bar- 
gaining agreement a 4-cent-an-hour deduc- 
tion was made from his wages. for union 
dues. Temporary employees in which cate- 
gory the claimant apparently came were 
covered by the old bargaining agreement 
and also by the new bargaining agreement 
and their conditions of work were covered 
in these agreements. In view of this, the 
insurance officer considered that the claim- 
ant was directly interested in the labour 
dispute. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on October 9, 1958, mainly on 
the grounds that he had been laid off from 
his employment on August 6, 1958, because 
his services were no longer required and, in 
support of this contention, he submitted a 
written statement from his foreman, dated 
October 3, 1958. He requested that his 
appeal be heard separately as it was dif- 
ferent from some of the others to be heard. 

The board of referees which heard the 
case in Toronto on October 16, 1958, ren- 
dered its decision on October 28, 1958. The 
claimant and his representative, Mr. R. 
Russell, of the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, were present 
at the hearing. Those who attended also 
were Officials of the Brewers’ Warehousing 
Company Limited. The board, by a unani- 
mous decision, dismissed the appeal and 
in so doing found (a) that the claimant 
had lost his employment by reason of a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dispute 
at the premises at which he had been em- 
ployed and (b) that he had not proved 
that he was not participating in, financing 
or directly interested in the labour dispute 
that had caused the stoppage of work. In 
this connection the board said it was sup- 
ported by the Umpire’s decision CUB-1131 
and “further by evidence produced which 
shows that the rates for ‘temporary’ em- 
ployees received considerable benefit in each 
group of temporary employees at the time 
the strike was settled on September 26, 
1958”. The board further found that the 
claimant belonged to a grade or class of 
workers that immediately before the com- 
mencement of the stoppage included mem- 
bers who were employed at the premises at 
which the stoppage took place and were 
participating in, financing or directly in- 
terested in the dispute. 

The claimant protested in effect that, as 
the above-mentioned board of referees had 
been dealing with a number of other appeals 
on the same day arising out of the same 
labour dispute, it had not given sufficient 
weight to the factors that distinguished his 
appeal from the others. In view of this 
feeling, the case was reheard by the same 
board of referees on February 12, 1959. 

Appearing in the records at the rehearing 
by the board of referees was a letter dated 
January 23, 1959, which the manager of 
the Industrial Relations of the Brewers’ 
Warehousing Company Limited had written 
to the Regional Claims Officer of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission in 


Toronto in reply to the latter’s request of 
December 17, 1958, for further information. 
The letter reads in part: 

_We have now received information from our 
district and local Manager concerning this case. 
Prior to the strike, (the claimant) was em- 
ployed in the following manner: 

Week ending July 26 —114 hours 
s i August 2—36 - 
“ 73 c 9__16 “se 


After the strike, he was hired on the follow- 
ing basis; 
September 26—10 hours 


27— 8 iy 

“ce 20=— 9 “ 

“ 30—104 “ 
October 1— 8 % 
“ce (= 8 “é 


Our local management has reported on this 
matter in the following manner: 

(The claimant) was hired by the day as a 
casual employee and used on peak days. There 
was no stipulated specific period that he was 
to be employed, nor was there any pre-deter- 
mined date of discharge set by the manager 
or any other authorized person, such as the 
foreman. (The claimant) was notified on 
August 6, the day prior to the strike, by (his) 
foreman, that he would not be required the 
following day. After the strike, (the claimant) 
asked (his foreman) for a notice of lay-off, 
which he received. It would appear that this 
was done innocently; however, I am informed 
that the manager would not have given (the 
claimant) this written notice. 


At the rehearing, Mr. E. Breen, Business 
Agent, United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, stated that the claim- 
ant was unable to attend because he had 
obtained employment “elsewhere” and con- 
tended in effect that the foreman’s written 
statement that the claimant had been laid 
off for lack of work was a genuine state- 
ment and that the fact it had been obtained 
after the strike was no reason for doubting 
its accuracy as it was on October 3 only 
that the local office had questioned the 
claimant’s eligibility for benefit subsequent 
to August 6, 1958. He added: 


Is this board going as far as to say that the 
foreman did it deliberately to assist (the 
claimant?...) I don’t think that any foreman 
would put himself in a position of giving a 
letter of that nature unless it actually took 
place that he was laid off... The other casual 
employees were not questioning it because they 
were automatically suspended, but here was 
a man who came up and said “I was laid off— 
how do I stand” and he was laid off... I think 
the board has to give a great deal of considera- 
tion as to what actually happened before the 
strike. Everybody knew it was coming on, so 
what did they do in that particular case, they 
went out and hired extra people for a pur- 
pose—to stock up the hotels... The only 
reason he was recalled was, after the strike 
had ended, all the hotels and so on down the 
line were out of beer and he was taken on for 
a few days. 
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Mr. J. E... Halloren, one of the two 
representatives of the employer at the 
hearing, was questioned by the chairman 
of the board of referees as follows: 

Q—Is it the practice, Mr. Halloren, where 
casual employees are involved, to give 
them a written separation each time they 
may be finished for a week? 

A—At the request of the employee. 

Q—You only supplied this evidence at the 
request of the employee concerned and 
it was done considerably after the strike 
was settled? 

A—Yes. 


The board of referees, by a unanimous 
decision, again dismissed the claimant’s 
appeal. 


On March 9, 1959, the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, 
of which the claimant is a member, appealed 
to. the Umpire. In addition the union 
requested an oral hearing before the Um- 
pire, which was held in Toronto on June 
24, 1959. The claimant, who was present, 
was represented by Messrs. R. Russell and 
E. Breen of the aforementioned Union. The 
Unemployment Insurance Commission was 
represented by F. G. Power, an officer of 
its Legal Branch. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
record shows that the claimant, while tem- 
porarily unemployed in his own trade, 
obtained a few days’ casual employment 
in an entirely different occupation, under 
such conditions and circumstances and for 
such periods of time as would indicate that 
the employer’s sole purpose in hiring him 
was to relieve peak loads created by an 
impending general stoppage of work. This 
view is supported not only by the foreman’s 
certificate of separation, which I have no 
reason whatsoever to question, but also by 
the fact of an identical short period of 
work by the claimant with the same em- 
ployer following the end of the stoppage. 

For the above reasons, I consider that the 
claimant did not lose his employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work due to a 
labour dispute but rather the contrary: he 
obtained his employment for this reason 
and only for the interval before the stop- 
page. Accordingly, it cannot be said the 
claimant was employed at the struck em- 
ployer’s premises the day the stoppage 
occurred, viz., August 7, 1958, and that he 
came within the purview of section 63 of 
the Act. 

My decision is to allow the union’s 
appeal. 


Japan’s Automatic Annual Wage Boosts Said Threat to Foreign Markets 


Correspondence in The Japan Times, 
English-language newspaper published in 
Tokyo, has warned that the traditional 
Japanese practice of giving automatic yearly 
Wage increases, based not on merit but 
solely on length of service, will price 
Japanese goods out of foreign markets 
within a decade. 

The writer whose article started the dis- 
cussion said that “other countries have long 
ago adopted more rational wage struc- 
tures”. He thought that Japan would be 
obliged to do so also if she was to preserve 
her international trade. 

A writer who took up the discussion 
agreed that “a Japanese worker doing 
exactly the same job for 30 years may 
see his wages double or even triple in the 
course of that period”. He asked whether 
Japanese enterprises could stand the pres- 
sure of rising labour costs. 

This writer argued that “the retirement 
age, which is usually 55 in this country, 
assures that the automatic annual wage 
raise will not push up the wage level with- 
out end.” He also pointed out that labour 
turnover due to retirement of older workers 
and hiring of young ones had an equalizing 
effect on wage costs for large firms; “smaller 
firms hiring only a few workers do not 
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bother much about this automatic wage 
raise.” 

The automatic pay increase is not a 
privilege won by the labour movement, he 
said. It was practised before the war, and 
it is “consonant with the traditional family- 
centred Japanese morality of parental love 
and filial piety,” which teaches young work- 
ers to be content with their low wages 
until they become bread-winners. 

The strong union pressure for uniform 
wage increases, however, is making the 
automatic wage increase more and more 
impractical, the writer admits. 


Higher unemployment insurance Pests 
were provided for in legislation enacted 
earlier this year in four states in the United 
States. Twenty states have now increased 
benefits in 1959. ; 

Connecticut raised its ceiling from $40 
to $45 a week; Illinois from $30 to $32 
for claimants without dependents (depend- 
ency allowances range from $5 for a non- 
working spouse to $18 for four or more 
children); Ohio from $33 to $42 for a 
single employee, with dependency allowances 
of $5 for the first dependent and $3 for 
each of the next two; and Oklahoma from 
$28 to $32. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during July 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During July the Department of Labour prepared 259 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 224 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
Wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


except in 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in July for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Productionte ewe es hes: ie: $ 287,181.00 
RGIS MOTT COMM On Beer corde cccsdten cakdaeyeauhicadics Aaabeen 15 145,160.49 
TXGIMUD 5 cod Aan ee en Lt 5d doe Wk 5 142,012.94 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 
(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 


currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during July 


During July the sum of $1,887.39 was collected from eight contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount has been 
or will be distributed to the 94 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during July 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Annapolis River N S: Davie Shipbuilding Ltd, supply & installation of gates & gate 
hoists, Annapolis River Dam. Fredericton N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, paving 
of road, Research Station. Sackville N B: Maritime Steel & Foundries Ltd, supply & 
installation of gates & gate hoists, Tantramer River Dam. Delhi Ont: Lord & Burnham 
Co Ltd, supply & erection of tobacco greenhouse, Tobacco Sub-Station. Harrow Ont: John 
A Munger & Sons Ltd, construction of Burley tobacco curing barn, Research Station. 
Winnipeg Man: Malcolm Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Rust Research Laboratory, 
Research Station. near Altawan Sask: G A Sullivan & Alberta Drainage Ltd, construction 
of Altawan Dam & appurtenant works, Lodge Creek. near Davidson Sask: K R Tracey 
Construction & Transport Co Ltd, construction of Davidson storage project. near 
Outlook Sask: Piggott Construction Ltd, construction of stage 2 of main embankment, 
South Saskatchewan River project. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
Chalk River Ont: Foster-Wheeler Ltd, extension to bldg No 145. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Halifax N S: Banfield & Miles, exterior painting of houses. Montreal Que: M J 
Lalonde Ltd, *recovering kitchen floors & counter tops, Villeray Terrace. Barriefield Ont: 
Fontaine Nursery Farms Ltd, site improvement & planting (DND 8/57). Oakville Ont: 
Rutgers & Vanderdrift, *exterior painting of houses. Brandon Man: Joseph Beer, *exterior 
painting of houses. Aldergrove B C: Jensen & Johnsen Ltd, *site improvement & planting 
(DND 1/58). Belmont Park B C: J E Chilcott Construction, site improvement & planting 
(DND 4/57 & 5/58). Chilliwack B C: J H McRae Co Ltd, construction of electrical 
distribution system for housing units (DND 6/58). Vancouver B C: R H Nevin Co Ltd, 
exterior painting of housing units, Fraserview (DND 6/49). 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Kenora Indian Agency Ont: Clow Darling Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, replacement 
of school heating system & boiler plant equipment including structural alterations, Cecilia 
Jeffrey IRS. Clandeboye Indian Agency Man: F W Sawatzky Ltd, construction of four 
classroom Indian day school with Vocational Training & Assembly Hall, Fort Alexander 
IRS; F W Sawatzky Ltd, installation of new dishwashing unit, Fort Alexander IRS. 
Portage La Prairie Indian Agency Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, supply & installation 
of dishwashing unit, range hood & related work, Portage La Prairie IRS. The Pas Indian 
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Agency Man: John Lesko, construction of playground facilities, Guy IRS. Athabaska 
Indian Agency Alta: St Laurent Construction Ltd, construction of one classroom school 
& power plant bldg, Fort McKay. Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: Armbruster Lumber 
Co Ltd, construction of house, Stony Plain Indian Reserve. Lesser Slave Lake Indian 
Agency Alta: St Laurent Construction Ltd, installation of panic hardware, exit lights & 
miscellaneous work, Wabasca IRS. Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta: St Paul Foundry 
Ltd, construction of additional toilet accommodation, water supply, sewage disposal, etc, 
at Indian day schools. Stony-Sarcee Indian Agency Alta: Engineered Bldgs (Calgary) 
Ltd, erection of prefabricated two classroom school, Eden Walley Reserve; Engineered 
Bldgs (Calgary) Ltd, erection of prefabricated two classroom day school, Sunchild Cree 
Reservation. Kamloops Indian Agency B C: Frank Summers & Sons Ltd, redecorating & 
improvements, Kamloops IRS. Kootenay Indian Agency B C: A E Jones Co Ltd, 
construction of three houses, St Mary’s & Casimayook Indian Reserves. Kwawkewlth 
Indian Agency B C: Acme Painters & Decorators, redecorating school, Alert Bay IRS. 
Yukon Indian Agency Y T: Whitehorse Construction, extension to laundry room, Lower 
Post IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Sydney N S: Steen Mechanical Contractors Ltd, installation of steam distribution 
system, Magazine Area, Point Edward Naval Base. St Johns Que: Conniston Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, grading, seeding & sodding, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: Foster Wheeler 
Ltd, *supply & installation of coal fired steam generating unit & related equipment. 
Trenton Ont: J Becker Inc, installation of central heating plant & steam distribution 
system in existing hangar. Uplands Ont: Coady Construction Ltd, construction of well 
pumphouse, RCAF Station; John Bertram & Sons Co Ltd, *installation of settling 
chamber of High Speed Wind Tunnel, NAE. Fort Churchill Man: Foster Wheeler Ltd, 
*supply & installation of oil fired steam generating unit & related equipment. Portage La 
Prairie Man: W & G Ellwood, construction of control tower, RCAF Station; H G Hay 
Decorating Co, exterior painting of 43 bldgs, RCAF Station. Comox B C: Sorensen 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of combined mess & exterior services, RCAF Station. 
Esquimalt B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, alterations to Bldg No 28 “Y”’, HMCS Naden. 


Building and Maintenance 


McGivney N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, road divisions & traverses for 
Magazines 25, 26 & 27, No 32 OAD. Camp Borden Ont: W A Moffatt Co, construction 
of standard open fire escapes, RCAF Station. Centralia Ont: C A McDowell & Co, 
interior & exterior painting of 90 PMQs. Petawawa Ont: D M Hawkins Ltd, exterior 
painting of 27 bldgs. Rockcliffe Ont: Metallicrete Floor Co Ltd, repairs to concrete 
buttons on runways, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, 
exterior painting of hangars Nos 1 to 9, RCAF Station; Beaver Asphalt Paving Co Ltd, 
paving of aerodrome with slurry seal & runway markings, RCAF Station. Camp Shilo 
Man: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of 149 PMQs. Haines 
Junction Y T: Permasteel Engineering Ltd, supply & erection of prefabricated steel bldg, 
Mile 1016. 


Department of Defence Production 


Greenwood N S: Beattie Agencies Ltd, supply & installation of quarterboard under- 
layment & vinyl asbestos tile on upper floors of Barrack Blocks Nos 3 & 4, RCAF 
Station. Nova Scotia: Maritime Telegraph & Telephone Co Ltd, *maintenance of 
telephone lines & associated equipment, DND (Navy). McGivney N B: Roland Delong, 
repainting exterior of 9 PMQ’s & interior of 14 PMQ’s, No 32 OAD. Farnham Que: 
Frost Steel & Wire Co (Quebec) Ltd, supply & erection of watchman fence, Cadet 
Summer Camp. Lac St Denis Que: C H Lane & Fils, *replacement of 35 power poles 
on electrical distribution system, RCAF Station. Ste Thérése Que: Chas Duranceau Ltd, 
repaving of streets, No 4 Wks Coy, RCE, Bouchard Detachment; Faro Industries Ltd, 
supply & installation of 35 Van-Packer chimneys, No 4 Wks Coy, Bouchard Detachment; 
Harbour Electric Ltd, replacement of 44 poles on power line at Bouchard Detachment. 
Camp Petawawa Ont: Edward Biederman, repainting interior & exterior of Pinecrest 
School. Fort William Ont: Alex Zoldy, demolition of Armouries. Gloucester Ont: J G 
Tompkins & Co, fencing of new DF area, HMCS Gloucester. Kingston Ont: McGlynn 
Bros, exterior painting of Bldg A-26, Bldg B-1, Bldg B-2, Bldg B-4, RCS of S. Napanee 
Ont: Colt Contracting Co Ltd, repair of exterior masonry, Napanee Armoury. Trenton 
Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of doors & trim on 
hangars, No 6 Repair Depot, RCAF Station. Portage La Prairie Man: H G Hay 
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Decorating Co, interior repainting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: Maple Leaf 
Construction Ltd, application of hot mix asphalt surface on vehicle parking areas, CJATC; 
Pue’s Interior Furnishings Ltd, laying of battleship linoleum & linoleum felt on upper 
floors of 51 PMQs, CJATC. Winnipeg Man: Claydon Co Ltd, installation of 2 grease 
interceptors, piping modification & concrete pit, RCAF Station; Norlen Painting & 
Decorating, exterior painting of various bldgs in LaVerendrye Lines, Fort Osborne 
Barracks; Aetna Roofing Co Ltd, *repairs to roof of Bldg No 16, Fort Osborne Barracks. 
Calgary Alta: Peerless Rock Products Ltd, hard surfacing of approaches to garages in 
PMQs, Currie Barracks; Peerless Rock Products Ltd, asphalt repairs & patching of 
sidewalks, Currie Barracks. Grande Prairie Alta: Grande Prairie Iron Works, *fabrica- 
tion of steel bridge floor beams. Namao Alta: Wirtanen Electric Ltd, installation of 
electrical services, Quadradar Hardstand, RCAF Station, Lancaster Park. Esquimalt B C: 
Hume & Rumble Ltd, installation, repair, testing, etc, of electrical & electronic equipment, 
etc, Bldg No 92, HMCS Naden. Vancouver B C: Insul Mastic & Bldg Products Ltd, 
resurfacing exterior of Bldg. No 4, North Jericho; Skyline Roofing Ltd, re-roofing south 
section, Bldg No 2, Lynn Creek. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, paving areas at Ocean Terminals. 
Montreal Que: Greaghan & Archibald Ltd, construction of superstructure covering drift 
span, section 3 of Champlain Bridge; J D Stirling Ltd, construction of extension to wharf 
at sections 100 to 101. Quebec Que: Dimock Construction Inc, reconstruction of wharf 
No 19. Three Rivers Que: Rosaire Dufresne Inc, supply & placing of fill at Section 20. 
Vancouver B C: Pacific Steel Erectors Ltd, construction of seine sheds, False Creek 
Fishermen’s Terminal. 


Department of Public Works 


Goose Bay (Happy Valley) Labrador: Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) Ltd, construction 
of wharf & shed. Bay de Verde Nfld: E J Clarke & Sons Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Brae 
Harbour P E 1: Ralph Ford, construction of wharf. Charlottetown P E I: Intrusion- 
Prepakt Ltd, harbour improvements (concrete retaining wall). Cape Breton Highlands 
National Park N S: Tidewater Construction Co Ltd, grading, culverts, retaining walls 
& base course, Mile 23.5 to Mile 29.5, Cabot Trail. Cribbins Point N S: Antigonish 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf extension. Florence N.S: Stephens Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of Post Office. Meteghan N S: Bluerock Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. Shag 
Harbour N S: Shelburne Contracting Ltd, improvements (wharf repair). Campbellton 
N B to Cross Point Que: Canadian Bridge Co Ltd, supply & erection of structural 
steel for superstructure, Interprovincial Bridge. Caraquet N B: Dimock Construction Inc, 
harbour improvements. Chance Harbour N B:; Fundy Contractors Ltd, breakwater exten- 
sion. Grand Aldouane N B: Leo LeBlanc, wharf repairs. Green Point N B: Comeau 
& Savoie Construction Ltd, construction of haulout for boat harbour.. Harshman’s Brook 
N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, repairs to breakwaters. St Simon N B: P F C 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Baie St Paul Que: Charles Eugene Tremblay, con- 
struction of protection wall. Barachois de Malbaie Que: Herbert Girard, placement of 
backfill. Beaupre Que: Construction Orleans Inc, reconstruction of wharf. Bonaventure 
East (Le Fils) Que: A O Ramier, construction of protection wall. Chicoutimi Que: 
Joseph-Aime Simard, construction of RCMP Detachment Quarters. Ile aux Noix Que: 
Henri-Louis Martel, construction of wharf. Les Ecureuils Que: Allmo Paving Ltd, con- 
struction of protection works. Maria Que: George K Steele, construction of protection 
works. Murdochville Que: Georges Dube Ltd, construction of Post Office. Neuville 
(Pointe aux Trembles) Que: Laurent Jobin, construction of protection wall. Pointe au 
Pic Que; L’Atelier Mecanique de La Malbaie Enr, repairs to outside corners of wharf. 
Pointe Lebel Que: Manik Construction Co Ltd, construction & repairs of protection wall. 
Sacre-Coeur Que: Gustave Dufour & Edmour Hovington, wharf repairs. St Augustin 
(Les Bas) Que: Rosaire Savard, construction of protection wall. Goderich Ont: McKay- 
Cocker Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Kitchener Ont: Harry Wunder 
Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP Detachment Quarters. Ottawa Ont: Leopold 
Beaudoin Construction Ltd, redecorating, sanding of floors & installation of linoleum 
In various rooms, No 4 Temporary Bldg; Ted Wojdacki, repairing of entire exterior 
woodwork & metal work, Lydia & Booth Sts, A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, alterations 
to Copeland Bldg for Department of National Health & Welfare; M J Sulpher & Sons 
Ltd, construction of PZT Bldg, Dominion Observatory, CEF; J E Copeland Co Ltd, 
addition to Applied Chemistry Bldg, National Research Council; A Bruce Benson Ltd, 
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construction of general service garage for Department of Agriculture, CEF; A Lanctot 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of pump house, Riverside Drive Development; Sirotek 
Construction Ltd, completion of lighting, partitioning & repairs, Phase 3, Jackson Bldg. 
Port Arthur & Fort William Ont: Thunder Bay Harbour Improvements Ltd, construction 
of access roads, bridges & resident engineers’ office, Lakehead Harbour Terminal. Port 
Bruce Ont: Detroit River Construction Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. Port Stanley Ont: 
George L Dillon Construction Ltd, repairs to East pier. Richmond Hill Ont: Internorth 
Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Sault Ste Marie Ont: Ruliff Grass Con- 
struction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Winnipegosis Man: Dauphin Fixtures Ltd, construction 
of post office bldg. Banff National Park Alta: Square M Construction Ltd & Coleman 
Collieries Ltd, grading, culverts, base course material, Mile 82.3 to Mile 85.8, Banff- 
Jasper Highway. Innisfail Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP Detach- 
ment Quarters. Bella Coola B C: J H Todd & Sons Ltd, repairs to wharf & loading 
platform. Lejac B C: J H Tarras & WH Ellis (T&E Construction), construction of 
three bedroom residences, Stuart Lake Agency. Marchant Road B C: Victoria Pile 
Driving Co Ltd, construction of approach & float renewal. Mill Bay B C: Fraser River 
Pile Driving Co Ltd, construction of approach & float renewal. Nanaimo (Commercial 
Inlet) B C: Pacific Pile Driving Co Ltd, float repairs. Port Hardy B C: L K Creelman 
Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Vancouver B C: Dawson & Hall Ltd, alterations to 3rd, 4th, 5th 
& 6th floors, Old Federal Bldg; J H Todd & Sons Ltd, removal of slipway, wharf & 
decking, Jericho Beach. Fort Simpson N W T: Poole Construction Co Ltd, installation 
of water & sewer services. Fox (Hall Lake) & Igloolik N W T: The Tower Co Ltd, 
addition & alterations to Nursing Station at Fox (Hall Lake) & construction of eight 
frame bldgs at Igloolik. Inuvik N W T: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of naval 
bldgs for Department of National Defence. Yellowknife N W T: J B Lunstrom, construc- 
tion of ramp on wharf. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Trinity Nfld: Wm A Trask, general alterations, Post Office bldg. Fishing Cove P E I: 
Norman N MacLean, dredging. Caribou N S: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, 
dredging. Central Port Mouton N S: J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. Walton N S: Ralph 
& Arthur Parsons, dredging. Matane Que: Michaud & Simard, paving of yard, federal 
bldg. Montreal Que: Acme Restaurant Equipment Co, supply & installation of cafeteria 
equipment, 1631 Delorimier St. Riviere Blanche Que: J Emond Dion, dredging. Barrie 
Ont: HesKamp Construction, general alterations, federal bldg. Hamilton Ont: Hepperle 
Electric, improvements to lighting system, public bldg; McNamara Construction Co Ltd, 
dredging. Kincardine Ont: Dean Construction Co, dredging. Ottawa Ont: Jas Paterson 
& Son, ground improvements, old O’Keefe bldg site; Ottawa Boiler & Steel Works, repairs 
to Central Heating Plant, Cliff St; Rene Cleroux, replacement of air tank, Central 
Heating Plant, Cliff St; J H Lock & Sons Ltd, repairs to refrigeration boxes, No 8 
Temporary Bldg; Ernest Rishworth, glazing of windows, No 8 Temporary Bldg; The B 
Phillips Co, repairs to smoke stack, Woods-Canadian Bldg; Rene Cleroux, plumbing 
repairs, Veterans Memorial Bldg; Edge Limited, heating repairs, Veterans Memorial Bldg; 
Ottawa Boiler & Steel Works, supply & installation of new boilers, Jackson Bldg; Roger 
E Boivin, general painting, Connaught Bldg; Able Construction Co Ltd, general alterations, 
British American Bank Note Bldg; John Colford Contracting Co, boiler room repairs, 
Fuel Testing Laboratory, Booth St; Gendron Plumbing & Heating Co, boiler repairs, 
Norlite Bldg. Port Maitland Ont: Speckert-Morris Ltd, dredging. Port Rowan Ont: 
Cummins Construction Co, dredging. Wingham Ont: W G White, repairs to exterior 
doors, federal bldg; Fred Fowler, exterior repairs, federal bldg. Winnipeg Man: Henry J 
Funk, installation of new partitions, Immigration Bldg. Regina Sask: Hipperson Con- 
struction Ltd, general alterations, new Post Office bldg. New Westminster B C: Star 
Shipyard (Mercer’s) Ltd, installation of new boiler, snagboat Samson V. Vancouver B C: 
J Bruno & Son Ltd, repairs to stairs, Begg Bldg. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Section Que: Locweld & Forge Products, supply & erection of pine handrails— 
regulating channel works, St Lambert Lock; Atlas Construction Co, construction of 
mooring facilities for HMM Yacht Britannia; Payette Construction, sodding, St Lambert 
Lock; Bau-Val Construction, construction of roads; Sarnia Scaffolds, supply, erection & 
dismantling of stands, St Lambert Lock; Carl Mangold Ltd, erection of displays, Royal 
Visit. Lachine & Soulanges Sections Que: Steel Co of Canada, chain link fencing at 
St Lambert, Cote Ste Catherine & Beauharnois Locks. Lachine & Soulanges Sections Que 
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& International Rapids Section Ont: J Lamontagne Ltee, construction of houses for 
gauging wells at Locks of St Lawrence Seaway. International Rapids Section Ont: A Rose 
& Sons, seeding at Iroquois Lock; Roads Resurfacing, paving of Authority parking lot at 
Cornwall; Con-Bridge Ltd, construction of substructure, north of Pier 15N, Cornwall 
North Channel Bridge; Cornwall Gravel Co Ltd, resloping & dressing of spoil pile at 
Iroquois Lock; C A Pitts, construction of substructure, south abutment to Pier 15N, 
Cornwall North Channel Bridge. Welland Section Ont: J P Porter Co Ltd, supply & 
operation of dredging plant in Lake Ontario, Port Weller, Welland Ship Canal; Clairson 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of concrete conduits & miscellaneous grading, Thorold 
& Merritton. 


Department of Transport 


Penguin Island West Nfld: J J Hussey Ltd, construction of fog alarm bldg & demoli- 
tion of old fog alarm bldg. Puffin Island Nfld: J} J Hussey Ltd, construction of fog 
alarm bldg. Beaver Island N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of single dwelling. 
Halifax N S: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, installation of water supply & sewage 
disposal facilities at International Airport. Sydney N S: Lynk Electric Ltd, construction 
of lighting facilities at Airport. Fredericton N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, 
additional development, airport; Hi-Lite Electric Ltd, installation of medium intensity 
runway lighting, airport. Saint John N B: John Flood & Sons Ltd, construction of 
emergency power house & related work; Stephen Construction Co Ltd, additional develop- 
ment, airport; R A Corbett & Co Ltd, construction of VOR Bldg & related work. Dorval 
Que: Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch Ltd, supply & installation of boilers, Central 
Heating Plant. Father Point Que: Emile St Pierre, construction of access road, etc, Coast 
Station. Fort Chimo Que: H J O’Connell Ltd, additional development, airport. Montreal 
Que; Charles Duranceau Ltd, additional development, airport. Nitchequon Que: F Belan- 
ger & J L Guerette, construction of balloon inflation shelter. Seven Islands Que: Power 
Installations (Sarnia). Ltd, construction of lighting facilities at airport; Gulf Maritime 
Construction Ltd, construction of balloon inflation shelter. Val d’Or Que: Val d’Or 
Construction Co Ltd, additional development, airport. Breslau Ont: B & B Cable Service 
Ltd, installation of runway lighting facilities, Waterloo-Wellington Airport. Red Lake Ont: 
Wm Shewchuk, construction of parking apron & taxiway. Scarborough Ont: W G 
Gallagher Construction Ltd, construction of hydrogen generator & balloon filling bldg & 
alterations to main bldg. Smiths Falls Ont: Code Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
fixed bridge over Rideau River, Abbott St. North Battleford Sask: Central Canada 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of runway & taxi lighting, airport. Edmonton Alta: 
Tallman Construction Co Ltd Terminal Construction Division of Henry J Kaiser Co 
(Canada) Ltd, additional development of International Airport. Beatton River B C: 
Electric Power Equipment Ltd, rebuilding of existing pole line distribution system, 
street lighting, etc, at airport. Cape Scott B C: Turner Contracting Co Ltd, construction 
of three single dwellings, fog alarm bldg with annex, storage shed with garage, etc. 
Kelowna B C: R E Postill & Sons Ltd, additional development of airport. Nanaimo B C: 
Nummela Construction Co, construction of auxiliary power house. Penticton B C: Mid- 
valley Construction Ltd, additional development at airport. Fort Smith N W T: Yukon 
Construction Co Ltd, supply & erection of prefabricated metal storage bldg & related work. 
ane Y T: McCormick Electric Ltd, construction of M I lighting system on runway 


Influx of School-Leavers Boosts U.K. Unemployment 


The number of unemployed in the United Kingdom rose between July 13 and August 
17, but the increase was entirely because of young people who had left school and 
registered at employment exchanges as a step to obtaining their first jobs. 

There were 427,000 registered unemployed on August 17, the Ministry of Labour 
stated, which was 32,000 higher than the July figure. 

Unemployment among adults had fallen by 6,000 but among young people it had 
risen by 38,000. Expressed as a proportion of the total number of employees, the August 
figure was 2 per cent—the same as in August 1958. 

There have been similar seasonal increases in the number of young people unem- 
ployed for some years past, but at the corresponding time last year the number of adult 
unemployed was also rising. The young people are usually absorbed fairly soon. Last 
summer, in spite of the difficulties through which industry was passing, the number of 
juvenile unemployed fell by more than 11,500 within a month. 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, August 1959 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
rose 0.4 per cent from 125.9 to 126.4 
between July and August .1959 to stand a 
fractional 0.1 per cent above the previous 
peak of 126.3 in November 1958.* 

A seasonal rise of 1.1 per cent in the 
food index, combined with slight increases 
in the shelter and other commodities and 
services indexes, accounted for the increase. 
The clothing index was unchanged while 
the household operation index declined 
fractionally. 

The food index increased seasonally from 
119.2 to 120.5. Higher prices were reported 
for eggs, oranges, lettuce, beef, and pork. 
Price decreases were recorded for most 
fresh vegetables, particularly potatoes and 
tomatoes. 

The shelter index increased 0.1 per cent 
from 141.7 to 141.9, with both the rent 
and home-ownership components contri- 
buting. 

A rise of 0.3 per cent in the other com- 
modities and services index, from 134.9 to 
135.3, reflected small price increases on 
a fairly wide range of items: gasoline, 
taxi fares, hospital rates, pharmaceuticals, 
alcoholic beverages, and personal care items. 

The clothing index was unchanged at 
109.7, as mid-summer sale prices for 
women’s wear, particularly cotton street 
dresses, were offset by price increases for 
shoes, some men’s furnishings, and cotton 
piece goods. 

The household operation index declined 
0.1 per cent from 122.7 to 122.6 as slightly 
lower prices resulting from August furniture 
and floor covering sales more than balanced 
somewhat higher prices for household uten- 
sils and equipment, household supplies and 
services, and coal. 

The index one year earlier (August 1958) 
was 125.2. Group indexes on that date 
were: food 122.6, shelter 139.1, clothing 
109.6, household operation 120.5, and other 
commodities and services 130.6. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, July 1959 

Six of the ten regional consumer price 
indexes (1949=100) advanced between 
June and July, with increases ranging from 
0.1 per cent in Saint John, Montreal and 
Saskatoon-Regina to 0.3 per cent in St. 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 


John’s. The Winnipeg index remained 
unchanged; decreases in the remaining three 
cities ranged from 0.1 per cent in Halifax 
to 0.3 per cent in Toronto and Vancouver*. 

Food indexes rose in six of the ten 
regional cities, remained unchanged in Saint 
John, and declined in Halifax, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver. Egg prices were higher in 
most cities and potatoes reflected seasonal 
price increases in all cities except Van- 
couver. Increased prices were generally 
apparent in the fruit and vegetable groups, 
and the other meats, fish and poultry index 
rose between June and July, largely because 
of increased lamb prices. 


The shelter index remained unchanged in 
St. John’s and Ottawa, increased in six 
cities and declined in the remaining two. 
Slight increases in men’s wear, women’s wear 
and footwear accounted for advances in the 
clothing indexes for six of the regional 
cities. The index remained unchanged in 
two cities and declined in Calgary-Edmonton 
and Vancouver. Increases in four regional 
cities were recorded in the household opera- 
tion component. A rise in the price of 
domestic gas was largely responsible for 
this increase in Calgary-Edmonton. Three 
cities remained unchanged while three regis- 
tered slight declines. The other commodities 
and services component declined in seven 
of the ten regional cities and remained 
unchanged in three. Decreases in gasoline 
and new passenger car prices in Toronto 
accounted for a 1.8-per-cent decline in the 
index in that city. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between June and July were as 
follows: Ottawa +-0.4 to 126.6; Edmonton- 
Calgary +0.4 to 122.6; St. John’s +0.3 to 
115.07; Saint John +-0.1 to 127.0; Montreal 
+0.1 to 126.2; Saskatoon-Regina +0.1 to 
122.7; Toronto —0.4 to 128.1; Vancouver 
—0.4 to 126.7; Halifax —0.1 to 125.5. 
Winnipeg remained unchanged at 123.1. 


Wholesale Price Index, July 1959 

Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) edged up 0.1 per cent 
between June and July to 231.0 from 230.7. 
Last year’s July index was 227.3. 


* See Table F-2 at back of book, 
+ On base June 1951=100, 
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Increases during the month in two of the 
major groups more than counterbalanced 
decreases in four groups and no change in 
the remaining two. 

The animal products group index recorded 
the biggest rise in the month, 1.8 per cent, 
moving the index to 257.1 from 252.6 in 
June. The non-metallic minerals group 
index rose 0.4 per cent to 186.0 from 185.3. 

The non-ferrous. metals group index 
dropped 1.1 per cent to 172.8 from 174.8, 
the vegetable products group index fell 
0.5 per cent to 199.0 from 200.0, the 
chemical products group index eased to 
187.2 from 187.3 and the textile products 
group index to 229.8 from 229.9. 

The group ‘indexes for wood products 
and iron products were unchanged from 
the previous month at 304.6 and 255.8, 
respectively. 

The index of Canadian farm products 
prices (1935-39=100) between June and 
July rose from 221.9 to 222.7. The field 
products index went down from 173.1 to 
172.6 while the animal products index in- 
creased from 270.6 to 272.8. 


1954 


SMO es ae ome 


1955 1956 1957 


Monthly Indexes 


The residential building materials price 
index (1949=100) rose 0.2 per cent be- 
tween June and July, from 130.5 to 130.7. 
The non-residential building materials index 
declined 0.1 per cent, from 131.9 to 131.8. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, July 1959 


The. United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) rose to a new high for 
the fourth successive month, advancing 0.3 
per cent from 124.5 to 124.9 at mid-July. 
All major groups contributed to the increase. 

In four months the index has risen almost 
a full point from the 123.7 recorded at 
mid-March. The July 1958 index was 
123598 


U.K. Index of Refail Prices, June 1959 

The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose from 
109.1 to 109.3 between mid-May and mid- 
June but was still almost a full point lower 
than a year earlier, when it stood at 110.2. 
Until the latest rise, the index had dropped 
in each month this year from the record 
110.4 registered at mid-January. It remained 
stationary at 110.3 between mid-February 
and mid-March. 


EE 


In Australia the award of an arbitration commission has raised the legal minimum 
wage by 15 shillings to 13 Australian pounds 16 shillings for the standard 40-hour week. 
Directly or indirectly it will affect about 2,000,000 workers—half the Australian labour 


force. 


ithe minimum standard is the basis for calculating margins for skill. Actual earnings 
in industry are estimated at an average of 20 pounds a week. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making appli- 
cation to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in the 
Lasour GAZETTE. MAS INO wl Sil 


Accidents 


1. U.S. BurREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
The Principles and Techniques of Mechan- 
ical Guarding. Washington, G.P.O., 1959. 
Pp. 58. 


Discusses the principles of mechanical guard- 
ing; outlines certain broad principles of 
mechanical guarding applicable to all guarding 
situations; and, contains illustrations showing 
the techniques of mechanical guarding as 
applied to specific machines. 


2. U.S. BurEAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Injuries and Accident Causes in the Boiler- 
shop-Products Industry. Washington, G.P.O., 
1958. Pp. 64. 


“...Some 40 per cent of the injuries. 
occur. in the course of manual handling of 
materials.” 


Annual Reports 


3. ALBERTA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Boarp. Forty-First Annual Report for the 
Year ended December 31, 1958. Edmonton, 
IPE ay ake 

4, BRITISH COLUMBIA. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Annual Report for the Year ended 


December 31, 1958. Victoria, Queen’s 
Printer, 1959. Pp. 104. 
5. MANITOBA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 


TION Boarp. Report for 1958. Winnipeg, 
1959s P p30: 

6. NEW BRUNSWICK. WORKMEN’S Com- 
PENSATION BoarbD. Fortieth Annual Report, 
1956."St. John, 1959) Pp. 33. 

7. NEWFOUNDLAND. WORKMEN’S 
PENSATION BOARD. Annual Report, 
St. Jonhri's, 1959. Pp. 42. 

8. NovA ScoTIA. WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION BoarpD. Report for 1958. Halifax, 
QueemsyPrinier, 1959. Pp. 30. 

9. SASKATCHEWAN. WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION Boarp. Twenty-ninth Annual Report 
for the Calendar Year 1958. Regina, 
Queen’s Printer, 1959. Pp. 24. 

10. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. Annual 
Report, 1958. Washington, G.P.O., 1959. 
Pp. 268. 


Com- 
1958. 


Collective Bargaining 


11. Forp, Percy. The Economics of Col- 
lective Bargaining. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 
1958. Pp. 121. 


The material in this book is based on actual 
cases drawn from British Parliamentary and 
official inquiries, wage awards, trade union 
reports, etc. 


12. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarb. Preparing for Collective Bargaining, 
by James J. Bambrick and Marie P. Dor- 
bandt. New York, 1959. Pp. 160. 

Based on information supplied by 239 
companies in the U.S. and Canada. 

Contents: Management and Union Policies 
in Collective Bargaining. Arrangements for 
Bargaining. How Management develops its 
Demands and Counter-demands. Bargaining 
on Wages. Internal Financial Data in Bargain- 
ing. Fringe Benefits and Collective Bargaining. 
Information about Unions. Controlling Prece- 
dent and Practice in Labor Relations. 


Economic Conditions 


13. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. COMMITTEE 
ON Economic Po.icy. Economic Lessons 
of Postwar Recessions. Washington, 1959. 
Pano is 

14. Hoop, WILLIAM CLARENCE. Financing 
of Economic Activity in Canada. Including 
a Presentation of National Transactions 
Accounts for Canada, 1946-1954, by L. M. 
Read, S.J. Handfield-Jones and F. W. 
Emmerson. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959. 
Pp. 700. 

A study prepared for the Royal Com- 
mission on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 


Partial Contents: The Capital Market—a 
Point of View. The National Transactions 
Accounts. The Financing of Economic Activity 
in the Post War Period: an Over-all View. 
Consumer Finance. Business Finance. Life 
Insurance Companies and Selected Other Finan- 
cial Intermediaries. The Banking System and 
the Money Market. The Canadian Capital 
Market. The National Transactions Accounts 
for Canada, 1946-1954. 


15. MeDLIcoTT, WILLIAM NEWTON. The 
Economic Blockade. London, HMSO, and 
Longmans Green, 1952-1959. 2 volumes. 

Published in the series: History of the 
Second World War: United Kingdom Civil 
Series. 


“The subject of the two volumes is the 
attempt to deprive the Axis of aid to its war 
economy from neutral sources. This effect took 
many forms, including... the prevention of the 
export of goods for "Axis consignees from 
neutral countries outside Europe, contraband 
control, and diplomatic pressure on the Euro- 
pean states adjacent to Germany and Italy.” 
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16. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECON- 
OMIC CO-OPERATION. Ten Years of Econ- 
omic Co-operation in Europe. Paris, 1959. 
Pp. 1332 

Consists of speeches, addresses and_ state- 
ments made or published by statesmen from 
member countries of the OEEC to com- 
memorate the tenth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation. 

17. UnIrED NaTIoNs. EcoNomic Com- 
MISSION FOR EUROPE. Economic Survey of 
Europe in 1958; including the Relationship 
Between Economic Expansion and Balances 
of Payments in Western European Coun- 
tries and Consumption Trends and Struc- 
tures in Europe. Geneva, 1959. 1 volume 
(various pagings). 


18. U.S. ConGress. JoINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE. January 1959 Economic Report 
of the President. Hearings before the Joint 
Economic Committee, Congress of the 
United States, Eighty-sixth Congress, First 
Session, pursuant to Sec. 5(a) of Public 
Law 304 (79th Congress). Washington, 
G.P:.O., 1959)" Pp7s7- 
pes held January 27 to February 10, 


Employees—tTraining 


19. BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION. 
Training for Sales. Tenth Training Con- 
ference held at Ashorne Hill, 16-18 July, 
1958. London, 1958. Pp. 37. 


20. Moscrop, MarTHa. In-Service Train- 
ing for Social Agency Practice. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1958. Pp. 245. 


Describes a plan developed in British 
ee for training social workers on the 
job. 


Fringe Benefits 


21. ALBERTA. BUREAU OF _ STATISTICS. 
Section 1. Survey of Fringe Benefits— 
Alberta 1957—Fringe Benefits as Percent 
of Total Payroll and Cents per Payroll 
Hour by Type of Firm. Section 2. Survey 
of Working Conditions and _ Benefits— 
Alberta, 1 May 1958—Hours worked and 
Policy for Vacations, Sick Pay, Retirement 
and Benefit Plans. Edmonton, 1958. Pp. 36. 


22. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUNSELORS 
SERVICE. Fringe Benefit Costs in Canada, 
1957. Toronto, 1958. Pp. 46. 


A survey of 108 companies having a total of 
537,653 employees. Includes the following 
types of benefits: “paid vacations, paid holi- 
days, other paid time off (for family deaths, 
jury duty, etc.), pension plans, welfare plans 
(group life, medical, sick pay, etc.), severance 
and termination plans, savings and thrift plans, 
non-cash benefits other than pension and wel- 
fare plans (free lodging, recreational projects, 
etc.), unemployment insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, and, old age security.” 
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23. KINGSTON, ONT. QUEEN’S UNIVER- 
siry. DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS. Certain Fringe Benefits in Canadian 
Industry, by James C. Cameron and F. J. L. 
Young. Kingston, 1959. Pp. 46. 


Contents: Group Life Insurance. Shift 
Bonuses and Premium for Saturday and Sun- 
day Work. Vacations with Pay. Reporting 
Time. Call-in Pay. Jury Duty Pay. Injury on 
the Job and Make-up Pay for Workmen’s 
Compensation Cases. Bereavement Pay. Pay- 
ment of Union Bargaining Committees. 


24. WISTERT, FrRANcis M. Fringe Bene- 
fits. New York, Reinhold Pub. Corp., 1959. 
Ppa: : 


Some of the fringe benefits discussed are 
vacations and holidays, pension plans, group 
insurance, guaranteed annual wage, and sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits. 


Industrial Relations 


25. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION. Power in Industrial Relations, 
its Use and Abuse; Proceedings of the 
Spring Meeting, St. Louis, Missouri, May 
2-3, 1958. [Madison? 1958]. Pp. 617-715. 


Partial Contents: Power and the Pattern of 
Union Government, by Jack Barbash. Union 
Traditions and Membership Apathy, by Ber- 
nard Karsh. Management looks at Power Fac- 
tors in Collective Bargaining, by Harry H. 
Rains. Union-Management Power Relations in 
the Chemical Industry: the Economic Setting, 
by Arnold R. Weber. Pattern Bargaining by 
the United Automobile Workers, by Harold 
M. Levinson. The Impact of Unionism on 
Wages in the Men’s Clothing Industry, 1911- 
1956, by Elton Rayack. The NLRB and Arbi- 
tration: Conflicting or Compatible Currents, 
by Bernard Samoff. Noneconomic Factors in 
Collective Bargaining, by William H. Knowles. 
Public Policy toward Trade Unions: Anti- 
monopoly Laws, by Earl F. Cheit. 


26. McGiLL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL, IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTRE. Labour Rela- 
tions Trends, Retrospect and Prospect. 
Tenth Annual Conference, September 11 
and 12, 1958. [Montreal, 1958?] Pp. 102. 


Contents: Major issues in Union-Management 
Relations, by H. D. Woods and A. Bromke. 
Legal Issues in Labour Relations: Some Prob- 
lems of Arbitration, by Bora Laskin. Industrial 
Relations in the United States: Past and Future, 
by Frederick Harbison. Retrospect and Pros- 
pect in Labour Relations, by William J. Smith. 
Some Reflections on the Industrial Relations 
Scene, by Edward Benson. Some International 
Aspects of Labour Relations, by Robert Cox. 


27. MICHIGAN. UNIVERSITY. BUREAU OF 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Addresses on Indus- 
trial Relations. 1958 Series. Ann Arbor, 
1958. 1 volume (various pagings). 


Of the 15 papers, the first five deal with 
the responsibilities, qualifications, organization, 
motivation and development of managers; one 
concerns the skill which a supervisor or 
manager must exercise in dealing with his 
subordinates; four papers discuss the selection, 
training and motivation of supervisors; another 
paper outlines means of increasing job satis- 
faction for white-collar workers; and, the 
remaining papers deal with management’s 


‘responsibilities in collective bargaining, the 
gains of labour unions in the last few years, 
current trends in the labour movement, and the 
McClellan Committee hearings. 


28. QUEBEC (CITY). UNIVERSITE LAVAL. 
DEPARTEMENT DES RELATIONS INDUSTRIEL- 
LES. Le réglement des conflits d’intéréts en 
relations du travail dans la Province de 
Québec, par Gérard Dion [et al.] Quebec, 
Les Presses umnivérsitaires Laval, 1958. 
Pp? 201; 

Report of the Thirteenth Congrés des 
relations industrielles held in Quebec City, 
May 5-6, 1958. 


Deals with the subject of conflict in collective 
bargaining. 


Industry—Location 


The following six reports were published 
by the Alberta Industrial Development 
Branch in Edmonton in 1958 and 1959, 

29. Survey of Claresholm. Rev. 1958. 


Pps dar 

30. Survey of Coleman. Rev. 1958. 
Pp i. 

31. Survey of High Prairie. Rev. 1958. 
Pp. 16. 


32. Survey of Lloydminster. Pp. 16. 

33. Survey of Pincher Creek. Rev. 1959. 
Pp. 18. 

34. Survey of Vulcan. Pp. 12. 


Labour Bureaus 


35. HAYTHORNE, GEORGE VICKERS. The 
Canadian Department of Labour; Address 
to the National Conference for Chamber of 
Commerce Executives, McMaster University, 
Hamilton, June 19, 1958. Ottawa, Dept. of 
Labour, 1958. Pp. 23. 

36. U.S. CoNGREss. House. COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS. Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare Appro- 
priations for 1959: Department of Labor, 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin, National Labor Relations 
Board, National Mediation Board, National 
Railroad Adjustment Board, Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, United States Soldiers’ 
Home. Hearings before the Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives, Eighty-fifth Congress, 
Second Session. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. 
Bpesoue 


Labour Organization 


37. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Free- 
dom of Association and the Protection of 
the Right to organize; a Workers’ Educa- 
tion Manual. Geneva, 1959. Pp. 157. 


Gives a brief outline of the history of free- 
dom of association and the right to organize 
and describes the situation in the world today. 


38. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Trade 
Union Rights in Hungary. Documents relat- 
ing to the Case concerning Hungary dealt 
with by the Committee on Freedom of 
Association of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office in its 27th 
Report. Geneva, 1959. Pp. 40. 

The Committee on Freedom of Association 
of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office investigated and reported on 
complaints presented by the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions and the 
International Federation of Free Journalists 
of Central and Eastern Europe and Baltic and 
Balkin Countries against the Government of 
Hungary. 

39, INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Trade 
Union Rights in the USSR. Documents relat- 
ing to the Case concerning the U.S.S.R. 
dealt with by the Committee on Freedom of 
Association of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office in its 23rd and 
27th Reports. Geneva, 1959. Pp. 158. 

The Committee on Freedom of Association 
of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office considered a complaint presented 
by the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions against the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. This 
report contains an analysis of the complaint 
presented by the I.C.F.T.U. as well as observa- 
tions from the Soviet Government and the 
reports of the Committee. 

40. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Union Constitution Provisions: Election and 
Tenure of National and International Union 
Officers, 1958. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. 
Ppw37e 

Contains the following information: qualifi- 
cations for office; nominating and election 
procedures; term of office; presidential salaries; 
and, removal procedures. 


Labouring Classes 


41. AMERICAN FOUNDATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
6 keys to Stewards’ Training. [Washington, 
L959 Reps ld: 

Tells (1) how to train a steward to increase 
union participation in his department; (2) how 
to prepare written grievances; (3) how to train 
local officers in the administration of the 
agreement; (4) how to use films to train shop 
stewards; (5) how to keep the steward up-to- 
date on union activities; and (6) how to 
develop leadership qualities in the steward so 
as to insure member participation in local 
unions. 

42. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Prob- 
lems of Non-Manual Workers, including 
Technicians, Supervisory Staff, etc. Seventh 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1959. Pp. 
139. 

At head of title: Report 7. International 
Labour Conference. 43rd session, Geneva, 
1959: 

Partial Contents: Problems of Definition of 
Non-Manual Employment. Some Particular 
Features of Non-Manual Employment. Applic- 
ability to Non-Manual Workers of the ILO 
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Conventions and Recommendations. Employ- 
ment and Unemployment. Training of Tech- 
nical and Supervisory Staff in Industry. 
Termination of the Contract of Employment. 
Protection for the Salaried Inventor. Trade 
Union Rights and Collective Bargaining. 
General Conclusions. 

43. SCOTTON, CLIFFORD ARNOLD. A Brief 
History of Canadian Labour. Ottawa, 
Woodsworth House Publishers, 1956. Pp. 35. 

A short outline of the Canadian trade union 
movement up to the merger of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour and the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada in 1955. 

44, SCHWARZ, Ernst. The Conditions of 
Workers Employed in the World Sugar 
Industry. Geneva, International Union of 
Food and Drink Workers’ Associations, 
1959. Pp. 88. 

A survey of workers engaged in sugar pro- 
cessing. 

45. TyLER, Gus. A New Philosophy for 
Labor. New York, The Fund for the 
Republic, c1959. Pp. 14. 

Mr. Tyler, director of the Training Institute 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, outlines six steps in the development 
of a new labour philosophy. 

46. UNITED NATIONS. BUREAU OF SOCIAL 

AFFAIRS. International Survey of Pro- 
grammes of Special Development, prepared 
by the Bureau of Social Affairs, United 
Nations Secretariat, in co-operation with 
the International Labour Office, and others, 
New York, 1959. Pp. 190. 
_ Partial Contents: Health Programmes. Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics Programmes. Hous- 
ing Programmes. Labour Programmes. Social 
Security and Related Measures of Income 
Maintenance. Public Administration and Social 
Development. Programmes and Measures for 
meeting Problems of Rapid Urbanization. 

47. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECUR- 
iry. Summary Tables for Evaluation of 
State Unemployment Insurance Coverage 
and Benefit Provisions. Washington, 1958. 
Pps 33: 


Older Workers - 


48. Crook, Guy HAMILTON. The Older 
Worker in Industry; a Study of the Atti- 
tudes of Industrial Workers toward Aging 
and Retirement, by G. Hamilton Crook 
and Martin Heinstein. Berkeley, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1958. Pp. 143. 

_ This study is based on a survey of 846 
industrial workers in the San Francisco and 
Los Angeles areas, conducted between 1952 
and 1954. The workers were questioned about 
their attitudes towards jobs and working, age 
and aging, retirement and the future, and 
retirement policies of their company, amongst 


other things. 
49. MATHIASEN, GENEVA, ed. Flexible 


Retirement; evolving Policies and Programs 
for Industry and Labor. Forewords by 
G. Warfield Hobbs and Frank J. Sladen. 
New York, Putnam, 1957. Pp. 226. 
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Examines the problems involved in retiring 
older workers, the industrial health of older 
workers, the job flexibility of older workers, 
job transfers for older workers, and employee 
relations as they affect older workers. 


50. SHELDON, HENRY Davipson. The 
Older Population of the United States, by 
Henry D. Sheldon, with Introductory and 
Summary Chapters by Clark Tibbitts, for 
the Social Science Research Council in 
co-operation with the U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census. New York, 
Wiley, 1958. Pp. 223. 


“Analyzes the process of aging in relation 
to employment, income, and living arrange- 
ment... Discusses: trends in the growth of the 
older population; the geographical distribution 
of this growth; the problems of employment 
as related to age; occupation and income as 
related to age; and the family structure and 
housing arrangements of older persons.” 


Wages and Hours—Teachers 


51. CANADA. BUREAU OF _ STATISTICS. 
Salaries and Qualifications of Teachers in 
Universities and Colleges, 1958-1959. Ot- 
tawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959. Pp. 73. 


52. NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. RESEARCH DIVISION. 
Classroom Teacher Salary Schedules, Urban 
Districts 100,000 and over in Population, 
1958-59. Washington, 1958. Pp. 28. 

53. NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES. RESEARCH DIVISION. 
Salaries paid and Salary Practices in Univer- 
sities, Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 1957- 
58. Washington, 1958. 


Women—Employment 


54. CANADA. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Women 
at Work in Canada; a Fact Book on the 
Female Labour Force. Rey. ed. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1959.- Pp. 100. 

Presented jointly by the Women’s Bureau 
and the Economic and Research Branch 
of the Department of Labour. 


Contents: Women in the Working Force. 
Characteristics of Working Women. Occupa- 
tions of Women. Women’s Earnings. Legisla- 
tion affecting Women Workers. Conditions of 
Work. International Labour Affairs. 


55. CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 
TRADE UNIONS CATERING FOR WOMEN 
Workers. Report of the 28th Annual Con- 
ference... London, April 25 and 26, 1958. 
London, Trades Union Congress, 1958. 
Pp. 43. 

56. HoLmes, EMMA G. Job-Related Ex- 
penditures of Working Wives. Washington, 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Research Service, Institute of Home Econ- 
omics, 1958. Pp. 6. 


Presented at the 36th Annual National Agri- 
cultural Outlook Conference, November 19, 
1958, Washington, D.C. i 


57. SMutTs, ROBERT W. Women and 
Work in America. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1959. Pp. 180. 


A study of working women from the 1880’s 
to the present, outlining the types of jobs 
held, the reasons why women worked, working 
conditions, and attitudes towards working 
women. 


58. U.S. WoMEN’s BurREAU. Future Jobs 
for High School Girls. Washington, G.P.O., 
1959. Pp. 64. 


Provides information about a variety of 
occupations for high-school graduates. 


Workmen's Compensation 


59. LANE, Morton. The Effect of the 
Massachusetts Workmen's Compensation 
Law upon the Employment of the Handi- 
capped. New York, Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, New York 
University-Bellevue Medical Center, 1958. 
Ppow23: 

60. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
State Workmen's Compensation Laws; a 
Comparison of Major Provisions. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1958. Pp. 24. 

61. U.S. CoNGREss. House. COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND LABOR. Compensation 
for Injuries under Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act where 
Third Person is Liable. Washington, 1959. 
Pp. 8. 


Miscellaneous 


62. AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE, 
New York. Steel in the Soviet Union; 
General Report of the Visit of Representa- 


tives of the American Steel and Iron Ore 
Industries to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, May 21-June 21, 1958. New 
York, 1958. Pp. 39. 


63. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. City 
Family Expenditure, 1955. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Protein. 957, aD aio. 

The cities represented in this survey include 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, Halifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, Kitchener-Waterloo, Winnipeg, Ed- 
monton, Vancouver. The income of the families 
covered ranges from $2,000 to $6,500. There 
is an appendix which compares the 1955 data 
with 1953 data taken from an earlier survey. 

64. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
An Analysis of the Motor Vehicle Repair 
Trade, Body Division. Prepared by a 
National Committee appointed by the 
Department of Labour. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1958. Pps dic 

The analysis is “...a compilation of essen- 
tial operations which a fully trained journey- 
man should be able to perform and also sets 
forth items of related knowledge which he 
should have mastered.” 

65. FABRICANT, SOLOMON. Basic Facts 
on Productivity Change, New York, Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 1959. 
Pp. 49. 

Partial Contents: The Long-Term Rate of 
Increase in National Productivity. Fluctuations 
in the Rate of Productivity Increase. Produc- 
tivity and the Increase in National Product. 
Productivity in Individual Industries. Produc- 
tivity and the Rise in Real Hourly Earnings. 
Recent Productivity Trends in Perspective. 

66. GRAPHIC ARTS ASSOCIATION, TORONTO. 
What is the Union Label? Toronto, 1958. 
Ppeeoe 


Arbitration and the Law, a complete 
collection of addresses and reports made at 
the twelfth annual meeting of the National 
Academy of Arbitrators, is now available 
at $6.50 per copy, the Bureau of National 
Affairs, Washington, D.C., announces. 

Containing 203 pages, the book deals with 
negotiation and administration of labour 
agreements and the avoidance of disputes 
and grievances. 

Editor of the book is Prof. Jean T. 
McKelvey of the New York State School 
of Industrial and Labour Relations at Cor- 
nell University. 

* * * 

The Reduction of Hours of Work is a 
preliminary report by the International 
Labour Office reviewing the general situa- 
tion with regard to hours of work as it 
was at the beginning of the 42nd Session 
(1958) of the International Labour Con- 
ference. 

The subject will be on the agenda for 
discussion at the 44th Session in 1960. 

The report describes recent events and 
developments in many countries and sum- 


marizes the various attempts that have been 
made in the past to regulate hours of work 
at the international level. 

The report contains a questionnaire 
addressed to governments with a view to 
drafting new international standards. It is 
available at 60 cents from ILO Canada 
Branch, 202 Queen Street, Ottawa 4. 

* * ok 

The Cost of Medical Care is a 216-page 
study based on information the Interna- 
tional Labour Office has assembled concern- 
ing the provision of medical care and its 
total cost in 14 countries with large-scale 
social security medical services and in the 
United States. The remuneration of doctors 
and dentists in and outside national schemes 
is included. Statistics in the book have been 
tabulated in such a manner as to be com- 
parable both within a given country and 
between countries. 

The book is available from ILO Canada 
Branch, 202 Queen Street, Ottawa 4 at 
$1.50. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Table A-1 and A-2—Labour Force.. 

Table B-1—Labour Income : 
Table C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings. . 
Table D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics..... 
Table E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Table F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Table G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts.. 


A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JUNE 20, 1959 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Sourcr: DBS Labour Force Survey 


P.E.I. Man. 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C, 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

Both:Sexés . Jee eevtiis ccs cle tee ee 6, 287 121 451 1,754 2,300 1,091 570 
AgrienlhuralGs aec.s <icsheke eee ee 738 : 57 174 185 290 29 
Non-Agricultural 5, 549 118 394 1,580 2,115 801 541 
Males, 2.523% 75 dare ence aes etree CEE 4,728 102 345 1,332 1,688 825 436 
Agricultural’, (aera goat oo. eee 677 if 55 168 165 260 26 
Non-Agriculturals 0: oi aefttesos0ceernon 4,051 99 290 1,164 1,523 565 410 
Females), sas | s2yshatvans See eee coe ete 1,559 19 106 422 612 266 134 

Agricultural. .)* aes eee eee 61 * * * 20 30 * 
Non-Agricultural’. 9252, <j;.. sees eae - 1,498 19 104 416 592 236 131 
All Ages. ;. 7) 00a one eee 6, 287 121 451 1,754 2,300 1,091 570 
14—19 years.... 589 15 47 203 183 100 41 
20—24 years. . 810 20 60 258 273 132 67 
25—44 years. . 2,896 57 189 803 1,081 495 271 
40—64 Veatstssvo: cutee hacen eee 1,762 28 135 439 671 319 170 
65 years:and Overs :... 20-2. ce eee 230 “a 20 51 92 45 21 

Persons with Jobs 
All status growpaiis.. wae cess eeeneerat 6,053 105 428 1,660 2,239 1,073 548 
BLOB’ 1. sis. Re Steger ANCE eee 4,530 87 324 1,251 1,639 il 418 
Wemales tito one laser e ee 1,523 18 104 409 600 262 130 
Agricultural pA ct batik raptrcrnaire =e et 731 * 55 172 184 289 28 
Non-Agriculturall). 6525)... Geek 5,322 102 373 1,488 2,055 784 520 
Paid ‘workers /22.0ie0. 4 fe Seta ee 4,899 86 339 1,368 1,910 728 468 
Males: cnr: sence cee ap een ee 3,525 70 248 992 1,358 507 350 
Bemalesge. 1. crore cet eee ee 1,374 16 91 376 552 221 118 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 

Both: Sexes a4.:;eeepiw eras ee 234 16(1) 23 94 61 18 22 
5,267 148 446 | 1,507 | 1,766 891 509 
1,036 39 96 278 322 186 115 
4,231 109 350 1,229 1,444 705 394 


* Less than 10,000. 


() The change between September and October 1958 in the level of estimates of ‘‘Persons without jobs and seeking 
work” in Newfoundland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recognized in 
any comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estimates for October 1958 or later. 
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TABLE A-2—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
June 20, 1959 May 16, 1959 June 21, 1958 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time } Total Full-Time 
Work(!) Work(?) Work(!) 
Popa looking for WOK. 5. hss sure: doscclnes ss 261 247 364 349 350 333 
WrithoutJobsiicdeccs os... snake dele seiner e 234 222 334 321 324 310 
Under lemonthessssevss - bh eaiels. jeccces 61 _— 61 _— 92 — 
iV armon vie ict. tes apes ck el SaAe 73 _ 102 — 90 — 
A ABP ON UNS’ cr. cert rar wets asin lela) GA 45 _ 99 = 70 — 
F—V2hMONLOS «le... ce oir aR ee Ace 37 —_— 50 _ 60 _— 
ASL Sar OMGHS, oir, orcs «a(t cnet « aleroeine x — 10 — y = 
GS aMCuOVeL nc o2 ectn te me ceniaeee & 11 ~: 12 — E — 
27 25 30 28 26 23 
* » * * * * 
20 18 21 20 19 17 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


Norn: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 
because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- - 
bo pad A hertation, ‘ ene ee pple- it 
on . os anu- torage, onstruc- ublic - * ~~ Imentary| Totals? 
Mining facturing and Forestry tion Utilities Trade Ce Labour 
Communi- overn- !Income 
cation? ment) 

1954—Total....| 402 3,903 1,317 310 869 204 1,794 3,010 494 12,452 
1955—Total....| 432 4,148 1,396 329 915 204 1,870 3,211 538 13, 223 
1956—Total....} 498 4, 586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14,890 
1957—Total....| 535 4,805 1,658 336 1,316 263 2,263 3,954 673 15,996 
1958—Total....| 526 4,745 1,664 271 1,336 285 2,356 4,334 T17 16, 484 
44.1 400.1 140.3 61.3 337.5 71.5 583.7 | 1,079.8 178.1 | 1,375.9 

44.7 403.7 PAD RA eae etescrere) acters lencbeets Yarcacate lis: «choles rete lio viale ate aaall tei ouaters- v apell ebserercteces 1,407.1 

44.1 401.0 AE Olam Berets rset | eeereres orcraillaco. chevslatet ate: oll Orcntece cierel loee nee skeisiaiata fiatetererctornie 1,405.4 

44.7 398.6 145.1 68.4 396.2 13.7 590.5 1,095.2 182.2 | 1,411.6 

43.9 403.5 PSOE Oa | eee eerste lifer siacs cis Sal aicte Seiwnaall oc eect tavel| sPeeicle tae ee ol iaparanese tae 1,434.9 

42.5 398.8 DAD Simi epee teat | rss svat che crate cic toverssiene a ecberetera\cte| | Perersratersiersial ote ee 1,415.7 

42.3 400.9 141.7 82.8 BR edt 12.3 616.8 | 1,132.7 184.4 |} 1,403.0 

42.0 393.2 L3G OIREA lesteteterc chess abet eva yas loves «i|\ cfe grate artesall i anciciel shar=ifictmecsiataicle =| ecassrelotores 1,383.2 

44.8 400.9 LAGS Ma erretactey satel ctavecre. stoteracc\l)cfeis miei cves Nellore er cioiereial| isieisreiatets ei] eigrannecess 1,385.5 

45.1 402.0 136.9 62.9 292.3 71.3 603.0 | 1,159.9 185.7 | 1,386.0 

44,7 405.3 Hee Olesen | RYE Cape ’si 0k seins ee nectw'l| tolayosssotavere ole‘ llageisler\e,orqi| erelone aiavarenaiel lefts: do: asst 1,398.5 

44,9 409.2 LAS Oman Pane Cotes chatcoR cae eEAYS avg cversto eis) ors to ete: cheli al llattebmnatetaisietsl lice esas ste as 1,427.3 

45.1 420.7 147.0 68.4 367.1 75.3 ~| 625.4 | 1,221.4 191.7 | 1,483.5 

46.4 428.6 LSD Fema | erseve stress oral |e ore ale aos Ssh] eles Rlciete orall le cavern Goel [ lores aie e Ue | sercie waive 1,527.8 


1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 


8 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 


* Revised. 
} Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers peba 15 or more employees—at May, 1959 employers 

n the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2, 725,496. Tables C-4 (every second 
month) and C-5 are based on reports from a some what smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 
relate only to wate-earners for whom statistics of hours or work are also available Whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 


Index Numbers (1949=100) Index Numbers (1949=100) 

Year and Month - x cee - : a 
verage eekly verage eekly 
Employ- Aegprceats Weekly |Wagesand| Employ- Ageregate Weekly |Wagesand 

ce Y |Weges and] Salaries ment Y |Wagesand| Salaries 


Fine Payrolls Salaries Payrolls Salaries 
Averages 
1964.05 coc cherensemenee eer 109.9 151.6 137.4 59.04 107.3 150.0 139.1 61.15 
J955 5.5255 2. tite Sees: 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
1G06. occ ca ou wee ee cameras 120.7 182.0 150.0 64. 44 115.8 176.8 151.7 66.71 
DOB 7.0; StS; s/s mite 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
TOSBe soe oes 2 won peer eran 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.48 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
1958 
Ch etree checks Siete 118.7 196.3 164.7 70.76 110.4 185.6 167.0 73.42 
June. ae ode eee 121.3 200.3 164.6 70.70 112.0 187.4 166.2 73.06 
LU EASE ONG EE oe on oa.c 122.0 201.6 164.7 70.76 111.8 186.0 165.2 72.62 
PAIS UB b: oa 5 -.4;.0 tins eee 121.8 201.1 164.5 70.67 111.5 184.9 164.7 72,40 
eptember, .....doecoeieaee ans 121.9 201.8 164.9 70.85 112.4 187.2 165.4 72.73 
October. nscinancsneneenemeee 120.1 199.5 165.6 71.13 110.1 185.0 166.8 73.36 
INGMenO DOL». <0 a1.c seree cen atic 119.2 199.4 166.7 71.60 109.6 186.0 168.5 74.11 
DISCS Der:, ¢.:h0).1..q eminence 115.8 186.5 160.4 68.91 106.8 173.4 161.3 70.91 
1959 
Januaryaseuenw ans: ackeaneeese 113.7 192.2 168.4 72.34 107.5 185.1 170.9 75.16 
February. acces: «: 0s See 113.0 193.1 170.2 73.11 107.5 186.2 171.9 75.59 
Marchi. S caeeremgeis fete eitae 113.7 193.0 169.0 72.60 108, 4 186.8 172.0 75.22 
April 220. sateeeee.s...: soak 115.7 198.0 170.5 73.26 109.5 189.9 172.1 75.69 
May Saarte sec Saee eine s.. sianae 119.3 205.9 171.9 73. 84 111.5 195.0 173.5 76.27 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
dae and = estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
ional services). 


Txcunicat Nors—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period in a 
month were labelled ‘‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings, formerly 
expressed in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area, 
May April May May April May 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
1949 $ $ $ 
Provinces 

UNO we OER CIA Otrestet 9) Frc, uiele Sia tye, alsivistetlafote sissaieis av3.eime 117.6 107.2 123.8 63.51 65.13 63.10 

bmineetdward sland). 5s... ckete sbi sass cscs es 127.4 108.7 112.9 55. 59 55.63 53.39 

INNO. 2, GLORIES ha pond Be ED eS DME Mee oOo ae En cae 95.9 94.0 96.3 60.55 59.88 57.93 

INGEST WICK Satta) ieee & 3 ow eer eeets win leruad oe ove 97.4 91.2 96.7 59.81 60.05 56.77 

Quebee ie tic rk SAE Si i Oe ce 117.5 113.7 117.3 70.74 70.55 68.03 

COPIES i. 0 asap OOS aoe Oe RES Ae he Oe: Bor aeeon 121.1 118.5 120.7 76.76 75.98 73.71 

AGERE ACO) Thy, OU ee 2 ee ie ee ee a 111.5 107.6 109.0 70.52 69.38 67.11 

Saskapene wiatiees ee EEN re esas nna cnc as 132.9 124.0 129.5 69.64 69, 22 67.97 

Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 153.9 146.2 150.6 75.98 75.00 72.45 

British Columbia (including Yukon)................ LP706 114.5 116.6 81,26 80.02 76.32 

Cana ernie tsa sates gee aed Fase ehiex 119.3 115.7 118.7 73.84 73.26 70.76 

Urban Areas 

Dis RODS MPa Sees octet ts sled ceetnncadolan eee 131.0 119.5 123.4 53.52 55. 41 51.58 

Se yCe EEG also ecedhh ek OR eo Gane eee eo 88.6 86.5 90.2 73.68 73.42 73.19 

els lapee remarried rete oe.cie s, reese oiccghrs Berto, cd.cae ae bees 115.8 115.0 111.9 60.13 59.83 56.68 

Moncton. a: 98.2 96.1 96.9 57.32 56.76 56.45 

Saint John. 95.4 92.2 91.2 57.01 56.65 53.77 
Chicoutimi 110.1 MOB c 2% i\rxccmtes ee 88.22 S87. ODM eR feds 

RUT ae ee x ee oinigia cA ats acain iene Malacaherstasaa aa bda shove 110.8 109.1 Glave 62.06 61.82 58.78 

SIREN MER DIGR ERM eter os SER ie cicitte athofet foes, ve woayeaire< 100.7 99.9 97.1 59.75 59.41 67.11 

hansen Mee in cc ote comics sabe atse ee ts © 97.4 94.2 102.4 81.09 79.08 78.16 

MP ITEO MUL VCD Bee see eros back ites ncpnc doe acer ee eee. 117.8 112.4 115.8 67.65 67.49 64.52 

LO aren GhnG hy OE a cn eee Seen aes ee 75.3 76.1 71.9 60.51 60. 67 57.76 

IMOMUMGH UA Noe tense eos b oats ates viele Soles ogee eebas 123.8 122.6 122.2 72.38 71.65 69.48 

Octal LUE She... obs. Pistia ates totes ca ueta mers 124.6 121.0 120.7 68.14 67.64 64.61 

nRGM TY iro) ae OS ot Se eee ene, ae oe 111.4 110.2 115.6 69.02 69.80 67.38 

OLS OROUME hc Ha. 6h See Cees ote Ualaettie aaales Rem 102.2 100.2 99.5 82.30 81.29 78.17 

OR TRUE ar Be cet os C= eee sys ol oN. wads ee oe ees 182.2 179.5 174.1 86.93 83. 62 84.73 

DOKOMime tes hes aegis ees es Coane edie eee. 130.5 129.1 131.0 77.26 76.49 74.26 

EP seeye al Cet ete ee oss cites sche sw ales Gividisleres obs cbrt enec 112.3 110.5 108.0 81.87 81.12 77.81 

PA (Oey Re) a Sa Aen aon Sa eae a 113.1 110.8 112.2 84.00 83.39 81.96 

UN Sere eee Ne Pie occ, bs ole hatte scales eeaanade an ee ee 102.9 97.1 111.2 75.36 77.28 74.71 

SPamronnnee We Atel. oP ook Sete a his Oe es ea es 91.2 92.4 87.0 70.55 70.61 67.35 

127.7 124.1 116.5 68.28 67.89 66. 82 

112.8 111.6 107.5 66.31 65.69 62.86 

119.5 117.8 112.1 69.99 68.68 66.17 

138.8 136.1 139.0 86.53 87.04 86.18 

93.3 91.7 86.7 65.24 66. 81 63.35 

125.2 121.8 121.0 69.91 69.24 66.74 

109.9 107.3 134.5 96.03 94.91 93.13 

82.1 80.7 80.7 84.89 82.95 78.98 

144.0 138.0 138.9 92.28 90.13 91.41 

117.0 109.9 119.4 75.80 71.51 72.91 

110.5 108.2 107.0 67.33 66.53 63.82 


Gilson ae, ae te ML bd bek. 167.8 163.3 155.8 71.64 70.12 68.46 
NIPRG aL OTs. hoc Re ce Ae eee a ee ee eee 117.9 116.2 115.4 79.62 78.83 74. 50 
Victim eS ee Ne 114.8 115.2 116.8 72.69 72.73 70.38 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Average Weekly Wages 
Employment Index Numbers aiid Galaticn, tn Dollaws 
Industr, am Mina Gh ae aml oa eS 
_ May, April | May | Maye |) April 1) May 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 

Mining 6555.05.45 acto teen ets 2 se eT ERT ere 123.3 120.6 126.2 89.31 90.70 85.33 
FT minting vs secs hoa sleds eae roe 141.3 139.3 140.2 91.38 93.39 87.58 
Mae Sides ¥! ee er ero: 8 seonsao ot Sab oecEr 73.9 72.6 75.2 72.30 74,18 72.16 
Other. metal si. .:5 4:0. h.cbeeben Bean +1 Sema ieee 204.2 201.5 200.9 97.82 9. 84 92.96 
Fraelsc:, chloe cere eiena occa sip siete sie oeecae ete cies ahaa 91.9 90.7 100.8 89.99 9.85 85.69 
Goal . sis: Oates «to Raion bane ee eee 48. : a 5 uae ae s ie ing N 2 hee Pe 

Oiliand naturallgas.... +5 ddeecce -ceee ee ae eee 264. ¢ : : . ‘ 
Non-metal..... Pg BE 3 Se AD ad, 6 Aye ari Ses 135.0 125.1 138.2 78.15 78.95 74.16 
Manufacturing . io. ...95. 6 aie oss ss cade toe Be eta 111.5 109.5 110.4 96.27 75.69 73.42 
Durable hots ewe Bo oath Se ccomae ne. a ae 117.7 114.9 117.4 81.72 81.32 78.84 
Non:durableigoods.. a. st sense tees or eee 106.3 104.8 104.5 (ih 70.41 68.21 
Food:and beverages). ’see.sh« <2 210 tees. + a ete 112.3 106.0 110.3 68.88 68.96 65.42 
Meat products. 2.2 50-cnauecsu ccc ar ace ee eens 140.6 134.7 128.9 78.92 78.29 73.66 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..... 82.4 72.8 83.6 60. 42 64.18 59.21 
Grain mill products)..0.. ceeennee decd dereee ae: 103.8 103.4 104.0 72.61 70.83 71.88 
Bread and other bakery products............... 108.6 106.9 109.4 66.92 66.28 64.07 
Distilled and malt liquors. <....<.0$-.54.--04-% 107.4 101.0 107.5 88.59 87.89 82.83 
Tobacco and tobacco products............--..++: 86.2 99.7 90.1 75.68 69.97 71.08 
Rubber products)... 35. eeslee. salen estes st aoc eee 105.9 103.3 99.6 79.35 79.15 75.62 
Leather productas .:.4..8Oasisonsk anche 4: eee: 88.6 88.5 84,4 50.81 50.11 49.20 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).............-.-- 95.4 95.6 89.4 48,14 47,48 46.51 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 80.0 79.5 76.2 60.20 60.26 58.06 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 75.6 76.1 74.3 54.99 55.55 53.30 
Woollen:goods.:<. 0)... deeoase seeders ae mae 59.3 57.5 57.2 58.18 57.81 55.22 
Synthetic textiles and silk’. .............-....05- 81.9 81.7 77.6 66.63 66.62 64.76 
Clothing \extileiandifun) iy. cn. go aeee ie te eee 91.0 92.4 88.6 47.04 47.07 45.47 
Men's'clothing®. . 50.8. ocee ae eeee ee ee 93.3 93.8 92.9 45.97 45.98 44.45 
Womens clothing. tie te cack camer sel eae 93.4 97.1 91.7 48.67 49.38 4T.17 
Knit poodsn, 4... ec eaeee lea 4 78.0 78.9 74.2 46.03 46.22 44.85 
Wood products d,.;.:.i..08.nier one Ope eee cele Meee 109.3 102.4 104.3 65.74 64.91 62.95 
Saw and planing mills:: £6. 0.6.0. eeu: mete 112.8 102.9 105.6 67.71 66.92 64.91 
Burnitane, 2 faeces «Se ess ee eee ae eee 111.5 110.5 108.8 63.45 62.52 60.67 
Other woodiproducts: ...2...2.ssciisecec-caemen 89.0 84.5 89.5 59.45 59.27 57.31 
Paper products ix, sates. Grae bet bites tae ee 123.0 120.5 121.8 88.85 86.85 84.91 
Pulp and paper wml. <i: c.aescm cetann ote ees 124.6 121.3 122.2 95.34 92.88 90.76 
Other paper productswes:.. 0... ee eee 119.0 118.5 120.9 71.74 71.32 70.32 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 120.4 120.1 118.7 82.74 81.90 78.48 
Iron ‘and 'steeliproductsi.pas. oe. ss t-tde. ce eee 110.2 107.9 104.1 86.21 85.71 82.64 
Agricultural implements............-.--.-+++05- 82.0 80.8 65.4 89.40 88.78 81.20 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 168.3 160.1 158.3 87.53 86.61 83.09 
Hardware/and tools) sopra cckeskceee. ae eee 98.9 97.6 89.5 77.64 77.40 73.16 
Heating and cooking appliances................. 104.7 102.0 97.6 74.04 73.44 71.75 
Iron castings, ......<ceeeehee seer tt coo eaten 100.0 98.6 93.7 81,92 81.92 77.76 
Machinery, Industrialecses ocue femmes oo eee eke 116.2 114.2 117.2 83.81 82.67 79.64 
Primary iron/and steel) 0...) eee ae ee 119.1 VSS 109.4 97.81 97.71 97.66 
Sheet metal products: ..38..... 50 dee 0s025- seek. 112.1 109.7 101.8 84.57 83.91 79.95 
Transportation equipment....................-+s 116.3 116.3 130.7 86.52 85.57 82.50 
Airoraft and parts’... 22/05 ssh chee oe oe oe 261.5 262.0 369.5 88.34 88.32 87.24 
Motor vehicles: ... )).G6e% «<a ote cei ae cans 111.7 111.2 106.8 98.18 94.08 91.81 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 115.6 115.0 105.9 84.96 84.61 83.39 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 70.8 69.5 80.5 78.96 78.15 72.42 
Shipbuilding and repairing................-.-... 133.4 138.1 156.4 79.67 81.37 75.84 
Non-ferrous metal products..............:-.--.+-. 126.8 124.2 126.2 84.82 85.71 84.50 
Aluminum’ products. son.nh «2. os ane aoe 137.0 133.9 124.5 81.68 82.20 80.17 
Brass and copper products...............-..e0e- 112.2 111.4 103.3 79.70 79.67 77.06 
Smelting and refining... 0... cena eee 142.4 138.5 153.5 92.65 94.38 91.95 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 134.2 132.8 135.0 81.81 81.41 78.84 
Heavy electrical machinery...................-. 111.8 110.9 122.6 88.52 87.56 85.44 
Telecommunication equipment.................. 207.1 203.6 214.4 79.10 79.18 | 75.53 
Non-metallic mineral products...................- 146.0 140.0 132.7 79.34 78.34 77.33 
Clay: produotal iiccas. 03 acuceen oie tee ee 104.1 101.9 104.8 73.62 72.66 70.32 
Glass and glass products...........2.0+eseeeeees 152.3 144.4 123.2 73.19 75.69 73.80 
Products of petroleum and coal.................00- 141.2 139.4 141.6 114.10 111.23 105.37 
Chemical Products: in cacutecet Eee Me et ee 127.3 126.6 132.4 85.68 85.55 82.87 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparation....... 119.3 118.7 119.4 75.85 75.32 73.27 
Acids, alkalis and salts................... 142.6 140.7 150.1 97.49 97.97 93.28 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...... 123.5 125.5 119.8 67.82 67.23 65.37 
Construction, oi gnc coc csackie ss ee eee eee ree 131.6 120.1 133.3 77.86 45.45 75.18 
Building and general engineering. . = 131.3 120.0 132.7 84.98 82.81 82.13 
Highways, bridges and streets. ... 132.1 120.2 134.2 66. 45 63.61 64.16 
138.4 134.5 136.4 50. 24 50.34 48.34 
127.5 123.0 127.3 39.91 39.97 38.70 
114.8 113.0 117.6 46.11 45.75 43.52 
119.3 115.7 118.7 73.84 73.26 70.76 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 


(in cents) 

May April May May April May 

1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 

$ $ $ 

Newitoundland ; 30. ..5.00ejsssces ade Wal shs diet tataas te 39.8 39.4 44.8 1.59 1.61 1.53 
Wisvatisemelarenn ee naiea 6 cece > aoc oar diene nora Nese 41.5 41.8 41.9 1.53 1.52 1.43 
INE nije RIVES Cel Sy Se Sa eR AIP ea eer ee 42.4 41.9 40.8 1.48 1.53 1.40 
(QNGINE Dy, sonhe db ache aon ave Gn Seer Gree 41.8 41.5 41.5 1.54 1.54 1.50 
(QIN CSL 1.4 se San Ge en EG ee ne Oe 41.0 40.5 40.6 1.82 1.81 1.76 
VU AaD te Rei Parte area erste, Pe, Bey ste Save ate ave.» Sah eel oes 40.7 40.1 40.5 1.66 1.65 1.56 
MANABU MVE RR eee ae cable citer ee delete sutieies 40.7 39.9 39.9 leer 1.86 1.79 
AM DOUG entree teil ccaaks trite vie ret gary suas gpee’as ae hs yp 40.5 39.6 40.5 1.84 1.84 1.75 
Bris oli rs (2)i es diycce gs cl maps acs aye sta be ee 38.8 38.2 38.1 2.08 2.07 2,02 


() Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Norse:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry SS 
May | Apr. | May | May | Apr. | May | May | Apr. | May 
1959 | 1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1959 | 1958 
no. no. no. $ $ $ $ 
Mining........9 3 S2ssecctetetinee «sie lteltte siete eee ere 40.6 | 41.4] 41.1] 2.05 | 2.04] 1.95 | 83.25 | 84.70 | 80.02 
Metal minings.:cpcnc- evans sscabsosiy eee 40.5 | 42.0] 41.5] 2.14] 2.13 | 2.02 | 86.92 | 89.44] 83.91 
Gold... be savaraeerhent taiauias Me eeper eeitceence 41.8 | 42.9] 42.3] 1.62] 1.62] 1.59 | 66.81 | 69.18 | 67.34 
Other metal o pocser tenets tenes ater 40.2 | 41.6] 41.2] 2.34] 2.382] 2.19 | 94.22 | 96.76 | 90.06 
Puels «5: Nese cee tsetse Seen es ema 39.7 | 39.3] 39.4] 1.91] 1.90] 1.86 | 75.86 | 74.42 | 73.86 
Goal. co Psctex ceeds osabiecae Semen eee 39.3 | 38.9] 38.7] 1.73] 1.72] 1.71 | 68205 | 66.84 | 66.25. 
Oil and natural gas....... ...| 40.5] 89.7] 40.8] 2.20] 2.22) 2.12 | 89.07 | 88.18 | 86.54 
Non-metal?:. a. sio0c de + catamaaa)o tree ee aes 42.0} 41.9.| 42.0] 18 18ly) 41572) | 75l90s| 75.7Gh |e t2.24 
Manufacturing. coos: 5b sab iso oare same = eye 41.1 | 40.7] 40.7 | 1.73} 1.72 | 1.67 | 70.92 | 70.01 | 68.05 
Durableizoodss.cc.- shares ce me eeee 41.4] 41.0] 41.1 1.86 | 1.86 | 1.80 | 77.14 | 76.38 | 74.10 
Non-durable goods ..weiactyeetece arene eens rere 40.7 | 40.3} 40.3] 1.59] 1.58 | 1.54 | 64.63 | 63.63 | 61.90 
Food and beverages....-es 1 <eeeis een eee 41.3 | 40.9 | 41.3] 1,55] 1.56] 1.46 | 63.93 | 63.83 | 60.09 
Meat: productas ico escctiece sinc tat- eee emer 41.9 | 40.9] 40.9 1.81 1.82 1.69 | 75.80 | 74.62 | 69.28 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 38.5 | 39.4] 38.3] 1.35] 1.40] 1.30 | 51.85 | 55.40 | 49,94 
Grain mill productas.... cee sour > eae tel ones 42.1] 41.1 | 42.8] 1.63] 1.62] 1.59 | 68.78 | 66.68 | 67.97 
Bread and other bakery products........... 42.8 42.8 43.2 1.42 1.41 1.33 | 60.67 | 60.20 57.50 
Distilled Hquorseen we neater treme ses 40.1] 40.38 | 389.6] 1.87] 1.87] 1.78 | 75.11 | 75.46 | 70.29 
Malt liawors:.. oneaen ee ene eee eee 39.9 | 39.0] 389.6 | 2.12] 2.12] 1.99 | 84.58 | 83.01 | 78.69 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ 40.6 | 39.6] 40.2 1.72 1.62 | 1.65 | 69.92 | 64.03 | 66.17 
Rubber products: .a-aee oe cee eee eee 41.7] 41.3) 41.3] 1.78 | 1.79] 1.71 | 74.13 | 73.94 | 70.66 
Leather products -.20-a escent cane eee 39.8 | 39.6] 39.4] 1.17] 1.17] 1.15 | 46.74 | 46.13 | 45.27 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...........- 39.5 39.4 39.0 1.12 2/12 1.10 | 44.37 | 44.03 42.90 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.0 42.0 41.3 1.28 1.29 1.25 | 54.01 | 54.04} 51.46 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 39.8 40.1 39.3 1.26 1,27 1.22 | 50.18 | 50.84 | 48.02 
Woollen goods: 7.a..ete aceon en ceee 44.1} 438.4] 42.2] 1.21] 1.21] 1.17 | 53.51 | 52.63 | 49.46 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 43.4 | 43.3 | 42.7] 1.387] 1.87] 1.384 | 59.42 | 59.37 | 57.22 
Clothing. (textile’and fur). 5) tome ieee riae 38.1 | 38.1 | 37.4] 1.10} 1.10} 1.08 | 42.00 | 42.00} 40.21 
Ménis clothing >... Ff sveucsacae sawn ive teen 37.4 37.5 36.4 1.12 1.12 1.09 | 42.06 | 41.96 39.82 
Women isclothing jus nomeuchisem anes 87.2 | 37.7 | 387.1] 1.15.1 1,16 | £1.12 | 42.88.) 43.63) 41.59 
Kirt 2oods.... «. «a aeenesines mantener 40.1} 40.0] 39.0] 1.03} 1.04] 1.02 | 41.38 | 41.67 | 39.94 
*Wood products........ ...| 42.2] 41.8] 41.6] 1.50] 1.50] 1.46 | 63.28 | 61.93 | 60.69 
Saw and planing muilly.o.. 0 ccke ssc ueeeeren 41.8 | 40.4} 40.9 1.59 1.60 | 1.56 | 66.37 | 64.84 | 63.60 
F'urmitiie Serer: ....<,0:-os oa ones 42.9] 42.5) 42.4) 1.37] 1.87) 1.83 | 58.96 | 58.13 | 56.52 
Other wood products... cma eee 43.1 43.1 42.8 | 1.29 1227 1.25 | 55.48 | 54.89 | 53.46 
Paper productstnaecen:. « -.<clcehnn ener ae 41.7] 40.7] 41.2} 2.00] 1.99 | 1.93 | 83.53 | 81.00 | 79.60 
Pulp:and paper malls: . 2.2. esene eee 41.8 | 40.6] 41.2] 2.14] 2.14] 2.07 | 89.68 | 86.74] 85.28 
Other paper productas, .... /.25, 2: sees es snes 41.3 41.0 41.2 1.59 1.57 1.54 | 65.57 | 64.47 63.49 
Printing, publishing and allied industries......} 39.8 | 39.5} 39.5] 2.09 | 2.07 1.99 | 83.35 | 81.88 | 78.53 
*Tron’and steel productse-;- a... sadness see 41.3 | 41.0] 40.8] 2.00 1.99 1.93 | 82.43 | 81.62 | 78.66 
Agricultural implements.:!................. 42.2] 41.8] 40.2 | 2.04] 2.03 1.90 | 85.92 | 84.73 | 76.30 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 41.38 | 41.2] 40.6 1.96 1.94 1.86 | 80.84 | 79.87 | 75.48 
Hardwareiand toolsseeen eee seer oe eeenan 42.0 41.6 40.4 1.73 1.73 1.65 | 72.66 | 71.94 66.78 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 40.8 | 40.6] 41.2 1.71 Lard 1.64 | 70.01 | 69.26 | 67.73 
Tron.caatings..:.\(ecae-c. eae eee ccre 41.1} 41.4] 40.1] 1.90) 1.90] 1.84 | 78.33 | 78.46 | 738.94 
Machinery, industrial... . 42.1 41.3} 41.1 1.88 | 1.87 | 1.81 | 79.06 | 77.31 | 74.48 
Primary iron and steel 40.7} 40.3] 41.0] 2.33] 2.33 | 2.381 | 94.56 | 93.94 | 94.79 
Sheet metal'products.. a. .ses se mateo: se 41.0 40.8 40.8 1.95 1.94 1.85 | 80,14 | 79.19 75.64 
*Transportation equipment.............:--..- 41.2 | 40.9} 40.9 1.99 1.97 1.90 | 81.80 | 80.68 | 77.59 
Aircraft-andi parts: ssc 24 cs cae meenn ete 40.7 | 40.7 | 40.9 1.95 | 1.95 | 1.94 | 79.39 | 79.24 | 79.39 
Motor! vehicles!.....s:or sean cape 42.5 | 41.0} 41.9] 2.19] 2.15] 2.06 | 93.22 | 88.35 | 86.40 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......... 41.4] 41.1] 41.5] 1.95 | 1.95 | 1.91 | 80.78 | 80.24 | 79.27 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 39.9 | 39.6] 39.4] 1.93 1.93 1.79 | 77.25} 76.31 70.68 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 41.1] 42.1 41.1 1.90 | 1.90} 1.82 | 78.26 | 80.18} 74.80 
*Non-ferrous metal products.................. 40.3 | 40.4] 40.3 1.97 1.98 | 1.94 | 79.52 | 80.20} 78.26 
Aluminum productsse) <a.) eee ace eee 41.38} 41.4] 41.1 | 1.72 |] 1.73] 1.64 | 70.99 | 71.74 | 67.61 
Brass and copper products. ven 4020 40.2 | 40.1 1.86 | 1.86} 1.80 | 74.54 | 74.77 | 71.98 
Smelting and refining... ..........ceewcern 40.1 40.3 40.3 | 2.19 2.20 2.13 | 87.68 | 88.79 85.72 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies............. 40.6 | 40.4] 40.4] 1.78] 1.78 1.72 | 72.47 | 71.83 | 69.61 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 40.4 | 39.7] 40.4 1.99 1.98 1.91 | 80.40 | 78.52 | 77.33 
Telecommunication equipment............. 40.2 40.2 40.5 1.61 1.61 1.53 | 64.93 | 64.85 61.92 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 3 
BNGOSI Es cs) rte Nemoto. Pit dicted lee 0.9 | 41.4] 40.9] 1.77] 1.74] 1.73 | 72.52 | 72.14 | 70.59. 
Wire ‘and!icablet...0.c cam ammuerineei ne ees 42.4] 42.0] 41.9] 1:96] 1.96 | 1.88 | 83.16 | 82.40 | 78.90 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 40.3 | 40.4] 39.5 1.69 1.69 1.64 | 68.14 | 68.26 | 64.86 
“Non-metallic mineral products.............- 43.7 | 42.7 | 44.1 Le L738 1.67 | 75.43 | 73.78 | 73.69 
Olay products: !s...sec. saree 42.9} 41.6] 42.7] 1.60] 1.61] 1.53 | 68.88 | 66.99 | 65.46 
Glass and glass products...............+:- 41.2 42.4 42.6 1.70 vee gl 1.65 | 69.78 | 72.33 70.42 
Products of petroleum and coal............... 43.0 41.2 42.1 2.46 2.43 2.32 1105.82 |100.12 97.63 
Chemical proditctsvrun <1. eine eee 40.9 | 40.8] 40.8] 1.84] 1.84] 1.80 | 75.19 | 74.97 | 78.64 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 40.7 | 40.3 | 40.1 1.43 1.43 1.41 | 58.28 | 57.48 | 56.54 
Acids, alkalis and salts...02..).)..cssie.025 + 40.8 | 41.0] 41.0] 2.17] 2.17] 2.07 | 88.59 | 88.94] 85.03 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 41.5] 41.4] 41.6] 1.42 1.42 | 1.40 | 59.14 | 58.68 | 58.12 
Construction............ Soporhesanscnacns sdos 41.2 | 39.6 | 41.5] 1.84] .1.84| 1.77 | 75.71 | 72.84] 73.54 
Building and general engineering.............. 41.3 | 40.1 41.6} 2.00] 1.99 | 1.92 | 82.41 | 79.66 | 79.91 
Highways, bridges and GUCCI 96 ao obcccads a 41.0 38.5 41.3 1.55 1.55 1.50 | 63.37 | 59.81 61.83 
Electric and motor transportation............ 44.3 | 43.6) 44.3] 1.75 | 1.74] 1.66 | 77.57 | 75.74 | 73.67 
Service sr. ketene A ot ee eee hee 39.7 | 39.6] 39.8] 1.00] 1.00] 0.96 | 39.67 | 39.58 | 38.41 
Hotels and restaurants. REO Oe uae tae 39.3] 39.3] 39.8] 0.98] 0.98 | 0.95 | 38.47 | 38.62 | 37.69 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.......... 41.6] 41.4] 40.21 0.97 + 0.971 0.96 | 40.48 | 40.12 | 38.51 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
f Byes Average Average © | —_—— 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
Rarawvecl Earnings Warnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Harnings Index Earnings 
$ $ 
Monthly Average 1954.................. 40.7 1.41 57.43 137.6 116.2 118.4 
Monthly Average 1955............,..... 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 116.4 122.3 
Monthly Average 1956.................. 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 118.1 126.6 
Monthly Average 1957.................. 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 121.9 127.6 
Monthly Average 1958................5. 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 125.1 127.9 
Last Pay Period in: 

RUT Wah eee aaa Sa a Ss 40.7 1.67 68.05 163.0 125.1 130.3 
BIOS ete yrs tet ier aber NE ver Ness ies Jotedazens 40.5 1.67 67.47 161.6 125.1 129.2 

SEGUC LMT Lita hts Bek eich. Core 40.3 1.66 66. 86 160.2 124.7 128.5 

INEST apatite teal A BRK 40.6 1.64 66.58 159.5 125.2 127.4 

PED LOUD ermine cn sarees 40.7 1.64 66.91 160.3 125.6 127.6 

DoLObene ncn teenie rm rkasen' does 40.8 1.66 67.52 161.8 126.0 128.4 

PG MeIIDELs |. tots, haves «uofs che 40.9 1.67 68.43 163.9 126.3 129.8 
Scam ber... oe sees adhere ole wee 40.7* 1.71 69.60* 166.7 126.2 132.1 

TOBE MNPOUUDIV es = os oF aint oi 06 oe Tele cers 40.6 1.70 69.28 166.0 126.1 131.6 
MIGIIEBATY 0.28 cok sce s sinalchoee 40.9 17h 69.81 167.2 125.7 133.0 

ICC Di Ment rena: fsank ey, 40.3 1.72 69.40 166.3 125.5 132.5 

J 07 ei ee See eed 40.7 1.72 70.01 167.7 125.4 133.7 

iS cS) Celia ep See epee Sad 41.1 1273 70.92 169.9 125.6 135.3 


Norr: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Wigures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December 1958 are 37.3 and $63.71, 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statisties 


The following tables are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period — 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

August ts UGE eee ee ee 19,382 17,772 37,154 111,524 52,357 163, 881 
August STE LOS Al ee citosichc tee oo 12,124 12,902 25,026 181, 457 77,396 258, 853 
August fe LO DOR he caesleniarcietres 18,363 16,665 35,028 132,710 72,674 205, 384 
August PIG nena neh sevonaon 38,195 19, 636 57,831 105, 417 69,272 174, 689 
August 1 gC hy Rees eeae Lea e.5 otae 20, 837 14,060 34, 897 171,765 84, 581 256, 346 
August PTRB GOB eRe eta: vce de stety iss 11,505 11,858 23,363 252, 853 119, 157 372,010 
September 1 1968. 2.0.0.5. eae e es 10,012 13, 446 23, 458 237,319 106, 423 343, 742 
October ORL ODS hye. ote, Bes ena 9,385 11,430 20,815 228,426 107,123 335, 549 
Worwerrper tl 198. oss agin cate ave 7,319 9,552 16, 871 255,451 115,711 371,162 
Wecerwmber 4, 1056.2... 05..sccocson 11,579 9,752 21,331 329,050 126, 341 455,391 
January ae, OEE em ect re 8, 643 8,549 17,192 562, 257 158, 163 720,420 
abrir ls LOSGi 6 oc. cccts cs ss 9,425 9,295 18,720 615, 788 175,574 791,362 
March IEOUG EE. ol poetic ie 9,007 10, 816 19, 823 623, 3388 174, 787 798, 125 
April Met ROMOS dick. 5, Sodas See ae 11,740 13,399 25,139 611,941 169, 625 781,566 
ay PELOD Os Pion vouentavenetels 16, 883 16, 280 33, 163 498,897 161,742 660, 639 
June PMO ics ts eee crew onteeds 19,758 18,044 37, 802 342, 605 140,615 483 , 220 
July ALGO) see en) 7, vanities 14,579 16, 464 31,043 193,774 114,377 308, 151 
August ial UES Rene eg PI toe 14, 235 14,317 28, 552 185, 527 106,965 292,492 


* Current’ Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(‘) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 30, 


1959 (2) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Female 


1,897 


Total 


Industry Male 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 124 
FPOresStr yas cc sc%e satis wish aiaiesogns emis eres aie age eee siete es 1,062 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 574 
Metal Miningis.\.<.c duisiseiina as + ostoctiecii on eo 424 
wel. ccs sae euure on ace PoC ene cid Sa RRM Eee ere 57 
Non-Metall Mining 3.nesecseet pastes ee eee ae 65 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits..................- 12 
PrOsPOOLINg jh sigis:einie dotey Behe ba we me hier ete ake enens 16 
Mani facturing. :.. << <:s.cs tases ate stereos peels oer vet 4 3,399 
Roods and Beverages -ne.an ancnieas wees eee es 328 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................- 14 
Rubber Products... seine. se OER oe tee 38 
Leather Products). .cesaneens sae sani Ae sees 48 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 110 
Clothing: (textile and fur). ccse~ tee cele ee 99 
Wood Products: jasc epectie: ss ise ee oem nee 398 
Paper Products sc isccctecty sis teieee ale alee eee 129 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........ 149 
Tron and Steel Prodttets sajna. cisteios seen siaaeein: 703 
Transportation Equipment..............-.....0+- 548 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products................--.55 174 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 291 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products..............-...- 117 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 31 
Chemical Productanna. 0: pone «ee eee era 125 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries...... 97 
Construction. ....:. cen psedentsss eee eee ee 2,000 
General Contractora:nn.cs te ace eee eee 1,302 
Special Trade Contractors..........-.++seessv5se 698 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..... 802 
Dransportaqion , «..is ocesisarristereretaleietetnlereieis cise ero ere 635 
Shore Be aie a oo. cn aclinkias oo ane tener 34 
Communications: ...cccesth.enaaeeee Geeeeaeeaiene 133 
Public Utility Operation........................... 73 
BTA S.No io le ats arta Re ape ake 2 0 ga gepmeht oP aero 2,044 
Wholesales2 2 i. Abe 1. gee. Ae eee 730 
Retell scene: oe Ae ns ean cee ee 1,314 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 583 
Sérvlee.&..,.. 066. Caleta sca ode eke a cee oe eee 3,272 
Community or Public Service.................... 361 
Government) Service: us. csaderk. <2 eee: 1,196 
Recreationibenvice...<.ckesnaeenece ate eee 162 
BUsinGHa ELVICE. . «5 oe vas a eee ease Cee 767 
Personal Service. Pee. wotawane face 786 
GRAND TOTAL.......................... 14,533 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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16, 618 


Change from 
May 29 June 30 
1959 1958 

— 1,044) + 203 
— 160] + 249 
_ 552 se 279 
- 287 + 225 
_ Vath ate 16 
_ 52} + 20 
- 12 + 10 
=— 24 + 8 
— 1,445] + 1,674 
ad §21 + 6 
- 8} + 9 
- 13 + 30 
=_ 29 + 34 
+ 38) + 96 
+ 21 + 229 
- 228 + 140 
— 79 =F 76 
- 85 + 123 
+ 18 + 385 
— 5 + 161 
- 83} + 92 
— 12 + 196 
_ 98 + 32 
_ 105 — 24 
_ 148 + 43 
— 43 + 46 
=_ 25 + 155 
_ 106 — 39 
+ 81} + 194 
—- Wt} — 33 
- 531 _ 168 
_ 5] + 29 
_ 185 + 106 
— 44) — 26 
_ 699 + 1,283 

173 + 417 
—- 526 + . 866 
— 3825) + 178 
— 2,972) + 2,035 
— 78) + 569 
— 1,245 - 81 
- 47| — 67 
- 186 + 325 
— 706 + 1,289 
— %,954| + 5,997 


TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 2, 1959(') 


Occupational Group 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) 


Registrations for Employment 


Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers.... 1,807 1,339 3,146 6,189 1,602 7,791 
Bi SAG) da: Ree 6 OS eee 1,127 3, 682 4,809 13,958 42,292 56, 250 
BHIOSHVYVOVKCIB soos -toc.c ccicocn Selec siagisesie 1,260 1,275 2,535 5,291 15,036 20,327 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers 1,257 7,933 9,190 21,628 18,026 39, 654 
SEAT onc aR ROE SEE GSI e e ee eee GoM ender aste 6 847 1 848 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 687 252 939 2,629 712 3,341 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ 6, 200 1,469 7,669 79,985 18, 253 98,238 
Food and kindred products (incl. 

COON htc e crete eeseany alors int al 8ue 69 2 71 780 602 1,382 
Textiles, clothing, etc................ 114 1,014 1,128 2,857 11,912 14,769 
Lumber and lumber products........ 1,182 3 1,185 7,835 114 7,949 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 58 15 73 893 421 1,314 
Leather and leather products........ 32 86 118 684 775 1,459 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 20 1 21 260 36 296 
MotalWOrking > .i1:sde< oe irs os sae 722 23 745 10,083 699 10,782 
WH OU LTICR ate > ca dou ores kalleaina 144 22 166 2,141 909 3,050 
Transportation equipment........... 1 Opals. ocssteee tee 10 772 43 815 
AUNTIE eet eset sic Ass Renee ote a's tubfose A eed Pees 35 ame 171 D5 49L > lhe Sade ces 1,491 
MONSULUCUION a,c sce e Naas ysis o 4's Pvsene TRSOS TM. ccc ne 1,308 15, 526 1 15,527 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 627 13 640 14,039 120 14,159 
Communications and public utility... SOP chest Pecks 39 567” ‘|e eee 567 
SPPAGO ANG BELVICE’ .2).Sacels sisson vic 299 242 541 3, 557 1,432 4,989 
Other skilled and semiskilled. . 1,233 30 1, 263 13,304 901 14, 205 
HOT eMmeN ee as.n. «shen cele nes Aer 53 8 61 1,718 260 1,978 
PADDVOUDICGS victersts a/=/sats big cters aye lseisva/> sine 119 10 129 3,478 28 3,506 

Wuskilled Workers..; sisi. feces cee ede ee 2,235 514 2,749 63, 247 18, 455 81,702 
HOO and tObacco: «2... esc. vee ee ee 94 86 180 2,077 3,986 6,063 
Lumber and lumber products........ 135 8 143 5, 626 303 5,929 
PRCT OM KAIRIE So ccicia/ Ss alas ale ed eeae s'elgl elcde 186 8 194 3,376 469 3, 845 
Donstrnotlon ess. n ass cette ces tiie Uline aes ereici er 786 27,999 1 28,000 
Other unskilled workers............. 1,034 412 1,446 24, 169 13, 696 37, 865 

GRAND TOTAL.............. 14,579 16,464 31,043 193,774 114,377 308,151 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 

(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D 
-4— UNFIL 
LED VACA 
NC 
IES AND REGISTRATIONS A 
T JULY 
2, 1959 


(Source: 
uso. M757) 
Office 
U: 
nfilled Vacancies (2) 
a P. ; i : 
J ae , Month» oe Registrations 
1959 May 28 ear (1) pres 
Newfoundland 1959 * J uly 3, July 2, Moath, Previous 
Comer Brooke... ue i959° | May 28 Year 
Gand Ral ooTc i. 419 aa PAIS Dt hal! 
Prince Edward Isl Pacis duce a a as ee 18. 608 
Charlottetywn.. es. ae 554 F 4 ie 4.186 14,783 
hharlottetown.....0..00seseseees) 217 139 98 5,263 ae ar 
PE A ne wg TOS fe 97 128 ee 10, 187 
bent 3 42 110 At 2,597 
Brnagewsig 00000000 et ol 913 : are 1,477 2,291 
I dgewater.........eseseeeee ices 9 961 1,120 1,274 
Inverness... 2000s. eeeceeas. he Toy 26 8 859 12,717 1,017 
Reatvilie eee 510 35 a 607 21, 606 
plead Sp seteesereeeeeneeceeeeecre| 1S 619 ie 578 676 22,074 
S ew Egeaee sah clack aie ote 89 3.896 757 877 
pringhlle se cteccca oe ie 5 a seeeee Aes 991 5,312 ae 
eel eee , 
yur. ho Pla iis a pe a sy 37 7 peel oe 621 
PUNO os soeeeseseesteseeeseee wre 52 i ne of 1,695 524 oe, 
N SD Bee) ae BE a, ge ae , 2,188 4 
eM BEUMSWHEK soso ab i t 2,500 reer td 
Campbeliton.... Se tt 734 62 Lo 1356 4,172 
F stra a Oig en ee a 804 1'798 1,230 
Bredereton 000000000 Ze 29 Z 709 | 12,322 oe 
Minto. eessssesescetere be: 15 21,668 
Ri osnt : 171 17 a Lig 1, 634 21,309 
Neweesto. 2000S ie "1 132 im | 2600 | Laas 
> ee ar cee Ae m0 | 2 pple: 13) 
beDBeM ooo ee seseeeeererecie 1 97 
Sussex. eee eeecseeeeeeseseeees - 191 re ae Aes "st 
Queb SESAME C 8 27 2) 2,712 1332 
eon Me ctor acy 7 31 “a be 2, 565 2, 135 
Ima vere iT i VE 801 3 
Alma, sccccseccicee 3 237 1,768 , 160 
Asbestos. scsegiieccvis concurs 6,850 13 57 545 1, 458 
nm oe HOB. anon sana eves seacete rene 13 8,973 5 5 1,510 285 
Buckingham 0000000000000 21 38 Mi 94,199 1,242 
Groapeel cits: : = 3 4,199 | 167,187 | 159,624 
Chg 200200000 oe 244 75 - at "76 1,752 
rae See 13 4 1,0 139 
Drummondville 000.0001 > 109 1B 248 533 1 oer 1,067 
Worest nga: | Mile ee 10 99 1 989 2,524 980 
orate STII * i is 1,610 1, 537 a! 
Sos eae 207 oe rt 1,588 2,207 1601 
Ral Zoe mic 13 386 7 "$31 1,970 1,595 
ne NE weer ck 35 16 2 5 858 1,920 
ee ea cee Bl) gage Aabeeta ia 
La Malbai a 88 831 1,775 , 502 
L aie... 30 117 47 i 662 
cae STEEL ea! ois | 9s | 3 fp 
Louisevilie. isa 60 36 1,375 Sites 37 
Hise ville p secs eaten cig 1 471 654 171 
iene Os ee cry 92 179 54 721 2,097 
M BOB. norvasc veeeetereeeeteecins 920 102 216 487 1 699 
Mores een 2 15 82 592 , 654 1.947 
Megane oT aestaly P Rapa ees 57 1,534 3 a coe 
Mone basa 00000000000 whee 29 D1cal Ge eae he Old 3,105 
Mo ae a 13 12 9 1 "384 1,485 
Monttoal avsssjec uf ae 18 3 : 502 773 eye 
New Richmond....-00 0.00000 eg 20 6 15 ie 1,856 940 
Q Hohmond .......4++reerese 0, 3,276 28 5 15 12 2,054 
poke fred. esses tee tee estes 11 4,625 15 360 297 "93 
YEDECL eee eee eerie ee recess 2,5 572 879 ; 
Riviere ihre owe, ace tt hae ROO 4 8 ,519 39, 600 1,996 961 
barra Pe ch ou 1 00 | s0hi38 | sbcarr 
ouyn. Ses ae 5 535 368 1,454 477 
Rowym ji eeeeeeecveeeesereeesees 37 137 7.093 982 1,044 
Bio Aesth 20 2000 30 66 59 1. 12,13 676 
Ste. Therese Rae 1a + 32 "376 sagr ee 
Bes Hymeintg 22000000 63 30 ss | 1,800 1.763 2 4r3 
Bt Jeg Sata 52 25 | ame |e 4301 
apenas gaan 82 70 a 933 816 455 
Shawinigan 200000 86 65 7 1 1,541 839 
ebroske 2000000 167 ae 1/290 1,172 1,887 
eet. | 22 AP : mo | Seo he 
Thetford Mines... 2.001010 199 29 ey 880 1,403 
Val es BES NO FOO ; ‘ ; ‘ 61 208 os 2 phe 1,737 1, 480 
Medhn COn a a . ie 3" 089 5,135 1,193 
pees 93 243 qe . ae 2, me 4,983 
25 2 2,097 1,998 
22 ,508 
1, 185 4,157 1,672 
1, 635 4,079 
2,767 


i 


TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JULY 2, 1959 


Office 


Quebee—Cont'd. 
RO MAIONG: ein onic is coe Oe ait atereie 
RarGhoria Valo, ego tee bis silanes « s 


Bracebridge......... 
Brampton. . 
Brantford.... 
STOWE VING Seri «cinco. owas 
Carleton Place 
MEDEA eerie cme eo Seuss aieincs ne-s 
OD OUT Re sane Set PRE. id ae 
Re DiingwOO des s2% cle Meee: ake teen 
Bornyyall ve eee dase eee esti ae leone 
LOT au TE ea ee ene 
PRG REUNIO serie dale ois, <-ola,.0 he Rie were a: 0\s 


RGANGHOCUO IE fe hws ccee cee otve wba 
Nene CLTIGH ere ENE Niscasa iayste'e stare ole 
MERIC Lee oe, Se ER love's. tise are 
PA ELLCON A en Riera ae Mele yee a ake aye 


[KUTV SSO Ny ee eee i On RE 
Winkland Lake..:..<s<scs% sce. oe 


RMAC ON SR oo eee ineeaitis.o Seles siecaus 


PINES ATOO or rats ate cckie/aicis ss Slaw didlveloune 


PREGONDOLOUG ae) fckic cose SR es vee 
(EOE eh pt Ie IE ER Sy a 


Vi UCT © 3 SOS oi on GEE SOMES 
Wallaceburg 
WolenGuectsties sc wes «concen sees wes 


74810-3—83 


(Source: 


U.I.C. 757) 
Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Tale Month Year 
May 28, July 3, 1959 , May 28, July 3, 
1959 1958 1959 1958 
35 11 1,222 2,101 2,010 
33 22 974 1,709 2,210 
216 34 950 3,079 2,347 
12,146 8,413 107,391 147,292 170, 042 
105 6 90 227 244 
49 68 857 1,086 810 
91 71 1,087 1,523 1,863 
263 209 355 800 638 
82 29 1,810 2,002 841 
125 56 1,377 1,639 3,251 
33 21 299 353 312 
18 18 121 250 220 
547 30 1,370 2,028 2,842 
15 9 399 586 705 
24 16 604 569 420 
168 91 1,924 2 989 3,422 
NG |e Ee A 537 O40 eee cae 
24 18 329 505 560 
45 40 231 432 462 
79 124 1,161 1,952 1,362 
112 38 800 1,179 1,727 
18 6 147 184 214 
40 21 251 247 487 
51 24 1,119 1,463 1, 680 
786 565 7,483 11, 480 14, 603 
21 29 685 741 795 
119 33 455 657 658 
27 12 693 1,231 787 
34 1 311 463 374 
101 115 1,260 1,699 1,451 
83 46 805 986 1,119 
142 173 1,165 1,617 2,547 
34 25 964 1,001 1,269 
17 4 328 648 476 
25 47 129 242 247 
704 404 2,929 3,773 4,571 
284 164 2,786 2,836 3,248 
54 47 322 413 400 
5 8 233 465 503 
80 37 795 1,129 1,059 
73 35 1,595 2,055 2,287 
41 50 1,328 1,513 1,267 
M3 68 595 653 995 
35 37 489 547 1,076 
170 108 2,521 2,221 3,942 
1,302 967 3,503 4,719 5, 252 
28 ll 827 1,054 1,627 
1 1 212 386 280 
123 144 836 1,385 1,650 
25 49 361 463 450 
202 91 1, 467 2,472 3,484 
17 9 183 266 285 
266 378 2,144 3,312 3,027 
12 14 411 800 881 
29 18 469 643 686 
10 11 350 441 601 
185 141 2,574 2,659 4,435 
86 71 680 924 1,128 
48 92 1,783 2,156 2,568 
296 286 1,261 2,228 2,498 
94 30 593 680 919 
5 7 112 315 175 
43 21 261 313 366 
62 36 539 836 811 
Dir Navasrorarersis stars All 1,103 874 
253 227 2,476 4,285 4,979 
121 174 1,396 2,505 2,234 
3,166 2,335 29,746 41,505 43,436 
58 33 541 704 720 
51 72 322 436 401 
8 2 295 427 535 
17 26 1,210 1,749 2,565 
226 172 3,305 4,007 2,381 
241 72 5,918 6, 867 13, 938 
78 10 466 630 1082 
3,165 1,982 11,842 17,713 17,861 
276 278 774 1,350 1,178 
17 64 433 950 781 
35 31 197 226 238 
71 36 508 780 787 
64 22 279 405 251 
2,702 1,551 9,651 14,002 14, 626 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JULY 2, 1959 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
Office 3 3 : 
() Previous | Previous () Previous | Previous 
July 2, | roves, | Joes July 2, | egos, | guy's 
195 ay 46, wy 9, 1959 ay 46, wy 9, 
1959 1958 1959 195! 
Saskatchewall i). <0..0c5cosccmcnesceeaes 1,150 1,376 179 7,688 10,806 10,766 
POSte VANE ss cin.cb. seit els neayleaepiete ale 39 52 43 323 322 399 
Lloydminster, sqaecsa< sie entetite sels 36 14: ee eRcca een 128 235i ||... pate ene 
Moose Jaw........ 177 178 98 738 707 874 
‘North Battleford... ;2.semese cass ne 38 40 37 301 582 766 
Prince Albert ge: « «sae eeeceee tte 70 84 75 854 1,747 1,214 
Regina). ctanen i :scgeieeleee oeineines 281 523 165 2,150 2,234 3,115 
Saskatoon weer deiss cca eeeen coud 319 297 213 1,780 2,396 2,390 
Swilt'Carrentya---,..seement sae cenere 105 83 37 276 378 298 
Wey barn tiic...%> sameness clcemins 21 29 19 165 236 225 
PVIOEKGON. 2 iia cis cierscee ites eles eter 64 76 92 973 1,969 1,485 
Alberta)... 2... ccjaeccnad eeeeeniion manera 3,425 5,829 3,221 15,515 21,531 21,574 
Blairmore: ives ten tea reer 5 5 14 254 683 573 
Calgary: ...,2; tour Reea Reine eee 1,071 1,575 1,085 4,146 5,049 5, 887 
Drumheller stesso 28 28 15 433 587 507 
dim ontonkadancns eee eee ace 1,765 2,547 1,574 8,032 11,977 11,145 
TAGSON. 1s oReee ear eae ae eid 23 34 S 285 515 488 
Lethbridgeaswccs aeeeeeee eames 233 1, 290 247 856 1,145 1,309 
Medicine Hat i vaseseudaeeete cen 202 245 191 873 566 675 
Red. Deer yee. citar seme eeh teers 98 105 92 636 1,009 990 
British Columbia.....................- 3,012 3,831 2,360 37,234 54, 262 65,821 
Chilltwackviasescar: secteeemterm ccs 190 59 90 958 1,005 1,491 
Courtenay jas. fee eer 27 49 10 604 762 1,555 
Gran brookxnjasoseest eminent eee 36 19 19 547 842 730 
Dawson Creek: ...cc- ae aieeen eens 13 14 31 930 1,505 1,285 
BORN CAB I: «canner ee eee 17 31 20 427 522 1,272 
Kamloops cus ssecis ov neprenae eect 33 39 20 437 1,093 1,189 
Kelowna.... 27 29 56 612 1,048 960 
1cGu ih eat: 4 NP Ona oma AGA ace 57 4 22 173 248 874 
Se OILY « ««.c5s'1aie caine alee eee 103 32 45 694 829 1,091 
Nanaimo..... ads 5h ee eee 28 41 17 776 915 2,165 
Nelson...... OST OR Sob aon basorr 39 38 28 596 803 978 
New Westminster..................- 286 260 189 4,883 6, 805 8,269 
Penticton eaee< «5.04 cee tence 36 41 14 693 1,292 1,030 
Port Albermnihvavas. <<. 5p. fates 15 14 74 574 745 1,259 
Prince, Georges mesma: mucuier ce eeerts 80 125 79 1,273 8,075 2,045 
Prince: Rupert: maecnn. <cjaswasrvaees 39 36 42 645 1,135 951 
Princeton: ciireies centers so noe ees 11 ul 10 195 313 286 
Quesnel eona= raceme. 8s ai teete 17) "ite sis,« CaaS eal ere eee 450) Win sce Fee towel evs eee 
mAs). 5. Sader cela ees «se eee eet 53 60 43 715 987 892 
WVARCOUVErS ba. soe «cc sca eee 1,424 2,552 1,146 16,075 24,213 31,493 
Wiernon sy, .x¢ht-iysis cine eeetiee evr vase 149 75 146 993 1,510 Iedit 
Victoria REO nrs? ao. cc Sere. 232 261 222 3,556 4,117 4,876 
Wihiteborsers.-d.ccetrne erent aac tio 100 41 37 428 498 469 
Canada. ... ..;.atmiee doce tee erent G 31,043 37,802 24,051 308,151 483,220 506, 142 
Males |: ba yg vase coc eee 14,579 19,758 11,011 193,774 342,605 350, 897 
Femalegs. sae. .22 ised eeagud sc ahins 16, 464 18,044 13,040 114,377 140, 615 155, 245 
(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1954—1959 
Year Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
LODA Sty Re ravinniaarno ts 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131, 685. 
DODD eritac abi AMM ce calnaere oe 953, 576 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 343, 456 178,015 142,116 
DODG) temerity yest civishel vain sloaee 1,046,979 748, 464 298,515 68,522 252,783 379,085 210,189 136, 400 
ee Tr ioe tat cee eer 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 107,918 
QDR CMC a Ser ruttacers satiate 840,129 | 548,663 | 291,466 56,385 | 198,386 | 287,112 | 181,772 116, 474 
1958 (6 months).. 383,959 | 251,547 | 132,412 25, 626 93,848 | 132,036 82, 486 49,963 
1959 (6 months).. 455,035 | 311,778 | 143,257 | 30,884 | 113,566 | 160,197 | 102,070 48,318 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, JUNE 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated 
Fle id . te poets 
A umber o ee Oo 
Province Beneficiaries Paid Benefit 
Per Week $ 
(in thousands) 
Newfoundland SMES os el cecte SSN ia eiote ce Pe aay 0 8b ATS eS eels cemepeterd 7.9 34,696 736, 944 
rivcom cw an deiniandint. Wen cta cats Rete: case edehine cn seater anion 0.6 2,639 47,146 
PION AR SCOMA Ts be), 1 MaMa colon Sone bos acic getters. «estes Somes 105 50, 683 1,062,097 
ING Sie ISTEP ALEL Sede Bie Mn ah OE a ee 8.4 37,053 731, 534 
aa eae MN ett MMA cat tlodis coke Seles es cw cadens 64.4 283, 429 5,870, 785 
Gini oy ogitOs GADD oe Dane OR TO nnn Seen ae ae 2 63.6 279,957 6,004, 879 
ICRI eM nO SCE mene, a.ctedeaeld ayerware sierscoters 6.9 30.377 584,049 
SPOON ET RMR oct c RIOR chao RR ce wrclb’oottee his avetelers deena 4.1 17,918 369, 185 
LS ae RP eee te WR We Pe ELE aks oie eis begins tion 9.1 39, 868 828,113 
TASS (COUN 0 OF 0 a cares Sah RRNEReRE ea PG AEA RSET RR Mee ol Pa Coe 20.5 90,034 1,922,417 
Botaleeanads, UNC: 1900). sa. 05. ak octane ale setts jase nas votre s 197.0 866, 654 18,157, 149 
Mots iOannda, May 1050. io. 5... Ge cceerecccccieatics seas tv ees 485, 8 1,943, 207 40, 446, 281 
csneen@rntia da FINO. ODS. ease Najera cicsal sents cle ct lcte.cles,arae\s'e's apes © 425.1 1,785,342 36,992, 241 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, JUNE 30, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the Register (weeks) Percent: June 30, 

Province and Sex Aes |) Ro O yee ad 
hay ge pene at | 5-8 | 9-12 | 13-16 | 17-20 | Over | Postal |, Total 
LOR LYNG noe 30 e n 220, 548 32.8 445, 487 
Malomrsctcr cr cosa: 137,152 Nor AVAILABLE 35.4 314,910 
Ayes Ce i re 83,396 28.6 130,577 
Excluding Simeone ce ce: 199,868 | 54,329 | 20,603 | 30,083 | 23,981 | 18,466 | 15,090 | 37,316 32.4 405, 997 
PTAC MEM EA: Be scidies sic 125,014 | 36,126 | 12,830 | 18,432 | 15,045 | 11,867 9,393 | 21,321 34.6 287, 856 
Provinces F.........020+.. 74,854 | 18,203 7,773 | 11,651 8,936 6,599 5,697 | 15,995 28.7 118,141 
Newfoundland............ 5, 825 883 529 4,133 725 580 498 1,477 71.5 13,816 
learn see tt. ete 4,928 733 454 1,017 618 486 408 1,212 75.4 12,587 
Memgles sc. ite. 0s ls: . 897 150 75 116 107 94 90 265 49.9 1,229 
Prince Edward Island.... 647 163 62 97 70 51 41 163 60.7 1,660 
Pas remmeeiers 4, Meee Us 405 107 35 59 42 29 28 105 65.7 1,167 
242 56 27 38 28 22 13 58 62.5 493 
11,569 3,099 1,590 1,778 1,299 834 640 2,329 33.1 26,410 
9,111 2,584 1,377 1, 404 1,044 601 450 1,651 31.6 22,516 
2,458 515 213: 3874 255 233 190 678 38.5 3, 894 
8,660 1,796 812 1, 489 1,529 920 570 1,544 51.8 19,410 
6,377 1,362 558 1,100 1,270 724 401 962 55.8 15, 543 
2, 283 434 254 389 259 196 169 582 40.8 3, 867 
Quebeommrre stn od. ee cic 72,518 | 19,431 7,483 | 11,326 9,340 7,198 4,793 | 12,947 31.9 144, 823 
Nistemeee ane et, 46,579 | 12,823 4,618 6,913 6,145 5,078 3,069 7,933 35.6 103, 287 
iBiemialaney.. ce he. ac: 5 25, 939 6, 608 2,865 4,413 3,195 2,120 1,724 5,014 25.2 41,536 
Gihich. 5) | Oe Sr 77,628 | 22,194 7,766 | 10,831 8, 453 6,951 6,914 | 14,519 28.3 145, 304 
Cl), 422 ere 43,485 | 13,800 4,233 5, 741 4,349 3,897 4,228 7,237 27.5 92,332 
Worraley/ waste: bake. 34, 143 8,394 3,533 5,090 4,104 3,054 2,686 7,282 29.2 52.972 
Manttobante . Seri). ois 6,803 26.9 14,730 
iE el ere 3,607 33.1 9,440 
HC Cae 3,196 19.8 5,290 
Saskatchewan............ 4,175 46.3 7,280 
aaa ss 5 -3ee eee 2,285 Nor AVAILABLE 54.0 4,718 
Perialee ects. ss 1,890 36.9 2,562 
SAT berths ean eacis ose aie 9,702 41.0 17, 480 
IMS apts ccieiscies 6, 246 46.9 12,896 
HOMO: haitaiciir ei =n 3, 456 30.3 4,584 
British Columbia........ 23,021 6,763 2,361 3,429 2,565 1,932 1,634 4,337 29.5 54,574 
Made ae F - Seaeiratas 14, 129 4,717 1,555 2,198 1,577 1,052 809 2,221 30.1 40,424 
LNs) otto ee ee 8,892 2,046 806 1,231 988 880 825 2,116 28.6 14,150 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
JUNE, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


! 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 


Claims filed at Local Offices at End of Month 
Province Total | Entitled | , Not 
Total* Tnitial Renewal | Disposed to cpr Pending 
oft Benefit Bencne 

Newfoundland... dacs suse ax 2,913 1,477 1,436 4,076 8, 282 794 593 
Prince Edward Island............. 281 202 79 245 168 77 71 
NovaiScotiat 2..en:.eeee eee ores oe 10, 883 4,476 6,407 10,302 8,977 “11,325 1,560 
New Brunswick. o. eee eee 3,372 2,194 1,178 3, 556 2,466 1,090 809 
Quebec. 28. .e. cc eee aen 32,017 19,757 12,260 30,787 22,898 7,889 8,761 
Oxitario. Nec emacs: eee 37,610 23,057 14, 553 37, 662 26,981 10,681 9,186 
Manitobaine. .<shincatts Sees. 2,879 1,982 897 3,013 2,081 932 441 
Saskatchewan. ..cecctansctacvcscet 1,700 1,127 573 1,780 1,230 550 A401 
Alberta 2k «co waite See eee 4,034 2,639 1,395 4,259 3,027 1, 232 1, 236 
British Columbia). eeeee ss eee 11,391 7,011 4,380 11, 827 7,944 3, 883 2,601 
Total, Canada, June 1959....... 107,080 63, 922 43,158 197,507 79,054 28, 453 25, 659 
Total, Canada, May 1959....... 134,389 86,997 47,392 145,714 118,597 27,117 26,086 
Total, Canada, June 1958....... 155, 754 90,769 64, 985 155, 695 136, 704 18,991 41,950 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 26,782. 


{ In addition, 28,326 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,024 were special requests not granted and 1,030 
were appeals by claimants. There were 3,733 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


888sssS—sSam90=$=S$m9$9$9ma930;3¢. 


End of Total Employed Claimants 

3, 887, 200 3, 607, 800 279, 400 

4,134,000 3,523, 200 610, 800 

4,239,000 3,472,100 766, 900 

4,248,000 3,452,000 796,000 

4, 257,000 3,471, 900 785, 100 

Sen Saher Gordes = Sees ese hee Oy. meckettn + 4,265,000 3,550,000 715,000 

November: 5:4: 3tigsgecsc6the ce ies... seen ae 4,060,000 3,640, 800 419, 200 
QOotober.ges Seeder 5.« cinta sees co. ee ee 3,987,000 3, 663, 500 323, 500 
4,000, 000 3,717,400 282,600 


4,015,000 3,720, 400 294,600 
4,024,000 3,723, 200 300, 800 
4,149,000 3,703,500 445,500 
4,055, 000 3,617,000 438, 000} 


* Revised on basis of June 1, 1958 book renewal, 
} The number of persons reporting to local offices as claimants during the first two weeks of book renewal. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMERS PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 

— Total Food Shelter Clothing | Household | Commodi- 

operation ties and 

Services 

HOGS VCH Me acter risa satsia stevia sine wane ee 116.2 11232 126.5 109.4 117.4 171.4 
BOG a CAL ona ciaurcbkiclaysssiais/s sistdfutolo 4 atsre a 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
BSD seme atte etter eho ee ace feyovercraveranesereveneie itera 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 AT 120.9 
BE OF alzaeee SCO EAT ete seh cteyster agen. etoreshistal he aheiers ayarna 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
AO Ga MOA EER Vaciaa.t krsraigie oie tse pisjnia ss lec 125.1 122.1 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
POD Sey seme dsr Sota SR pis fi 0.0 diarere giao 124.7 121.4 138.4 109.9 120.6 130.4 
UNS OTENS pe eeeen BMS See eee 125.2 122.9 139.1 109.6 120.5 130.6 

RI MELOD OL Roc cetocnet tel weve.t at cee 125.6 122.0 139.4 109.5 120.8 131.5 
MILE DEM eeten coe tiny oie oainesrcloins 126.0 123.4 139.6 109.9 113.2 131.8 
126.3 123.2 139.8 110.4 121.5 133.1 

126.2 12252 139.9 110.5 122.0 133.4 

126.1 122.3 140.2 109.2 121.8 133.4 

125% 121.2 140.2 108.8 122.0 133.4 

125.5 120.0 140.3 109.4 122.3 133.4 

125.4 119.3 140.5 109.6 122.6 133.7 

125.6 118.5 141.0 109.7 122.5 134.9 

125.9 119.1 141.5 109.2 122.5 135.4 

125.9 119.2 141.7 109.7 122.7 130.4 

126.4 120.5 141.9 109.7 122.6 135.3 


TABLE F-2._CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY 1959 


(1949 = 100) 

Total Other 

ondt’| gnelie’| Cds eked cic 

——— 00! elter othing to) ities 

eat ae peat Operation) and 

Services 

rStedohn’s, NAG. ...20 0c 112.7 114.7 115.0 113.6 114.8 104.2 109.5 127.0 
CALSUINITS 6s - 7 Se ge ie a ea ae 122.8 125.6 125.5 114.5 133.6 118.8 129.2 138.2 
SEN teh hie KON 2 meee eee eee 124.7 126.9 127.0 118.0 136.5 116.6 123.8 142.2 
Montrenty 2.) a hiwatcc« denne 125.0 126.1 126.2 122.8 144.6 105.4 119.6 136.2 
LOS oe de eae eA 125.4 126.2 126.6 118.3 146.8 112.9 121.4 136.2 
AMGSHGS'0Y 7g 9 ines 128.4 128.5 128.1 iter 153.7 113.3 123.5 135.3 
Apis val eCc\ "ace Caer ate eae Oe mea 122.6 123.1 123.1 117.6 132.0 115.6 118.6 131.7 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 121.9 122.6 122.7 118.5 123.0 119.7 123.9 128.0 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 121.8 122.2 122.6 117.0 125.1 117.3 123.0 131.3 
DWRECONYV OF pce isisrets sre acts ets Seen 124.6 127.1 126.7 119.4 138.1 113.7 129.9 135.2 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics: 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 


this series see page 542, May issue. 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1954-1959 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 
Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year Beginning Strikes and Workers 
During Month] Lockouts Involved Man-Days | Per Cent of 
or Year Estimated 
Working Time 

hit SERA SAe ioe Wo srecieosaioese 156 174 62, 250 1, 475, 200 0.15 
L955. s.s.0)+,v's:r bro: suevesneeciie scars eieta: etree toga ete 149 159 60,090 1,875,400 0.18 
USA p pr aBt ASGHAR dhcvotnonage wwork 221 229 88, 680 1,246,000 0.11 
i GY (NPR SAAR re Eee b sis aaesticest 242 249 91, 409 1,634, 881 0.14 
MLQDS:.. ; . + s1s.5 pooner et ee ee 251 260 107, 497 2,879,120 0.24 
SI OOS rauly . of. since sere es eee ee eee 26 46 6,078 84,330 0.08 
JNA BR Senpe oe doo boon scAnegecare 25 54 18,495 255,360 0.25 
eptember... ccc acta ae een 26 56 48,444 491,280 0.49 
OCtODEr . 4>.: cos eee Een 19 48 41,537 857,390 0.85 
INGyemiber.....:. cn ace ore ae eo 28 49 26, 898 281,525 0.28. 
Decent ber.:..,.'.. sees nee 5 31 18,129 243,105 0.24 

*1959; January, mesdio . «1 scene ene ene 14 38 13,739 158,730 0.16 
February.......... a te ve 9 29 7,068 123,175 0.12 
Marchi... 16 31 20,973 95, 430 0.10 
Aprilia: 12 22 8,747 72,340 0.07 

Maye d.antione 20 32 5,359 60, 825 0.06 

Abit pememten aes 3c Menor a sAc der 30 43 8,432 57,320 0.06 

Fully; ic. ajatiemtatic an. See: 26 42 41,417 685, 505 0.65 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
JULY 1959, BY INDUSTRY 


TABLE G-3.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
JULY 1959, BY JURISDICTION 


(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes 7 Strikes 
ladies d Workers % Sey ae Workers 3 

ry en Involved |Man-Days Jurisdiction pene Tnvolved |Man-Days 
Logging eR itas eee We 3 oT. 036 594, 850 Newfoundland SOOO eC MHC CR TT CeO fran OD teoatyo tas trcysa oct) 
Fi shing Mas as Ny 1 5.000 30,000 CE aah pal Tela ei eee dl anseenissdsl eee eee 
Minin: -cenceets en 1 253 3,300 ew Brunswick: tidy’. sereeu os torres eters 
Manufacturing ae eee 14 5, 884 38, 460 Quéebec.c.55-- een 8 1,790 12,385 
Construction............ 14 3,043 17,575 Ontario...; epee 18 2,102 21,955 
Transportation, ete...... 3 66 720 Manttobain.(s.asentaee btn: tela cl Ree eee 
Public weilitigaiint sis vue cee ergs ene tal ee aaa FTG senile na : 230 this 
Pidio cap enaee ares by 3 91 250 Dertaeesectiee Petar ooal iar Nroade aacll Gin. weg 
TREE Ny il ome 3 44] 360 Rederel tet ena ee 
All industries....... 42 41,417 685, 505 All jurisdictions... .. 42 41,417 685,505 
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TABLE G-4.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, JULY 1959 


(Preliminary) 
Industry Duration in Starting 
— ¥ Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer Union ren ~ 
— volved Termi- Result 
Location July Accu- nation 
mulated Date 
Loeeine— 
Logging and Sawmill Woodworkers, various locals} 27,000 | 594,000 | 594,000 | July 6 |Wages~ 
Operations. CADE TOLC LGC) Se Weta oe PRE PE ee | eT 
Coastal and Lower 
Mainland, B.C. 
FisHINc— 
Fisheries Association of B.C.|United Fishermen Loc. 44 5,000 30,000 30,000 | July 25 |Salmon prices~ 
British Columbia Coast. (ind Waele Tb Te ie * Seiler tata Yel Wea dere ars4y, Sirs 
Minine— 
-Marmoraton Mining Co., Steelworkers Loc. 4854 253 3,300 3,300 | July 15 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
-Marmora, Ont. CANLECTO/CLC)_ Me eae Ne SAREE er at GREE HS 
MANUFACTURING— 
Food and Beverages— 
‘Catelli Food Products, Bakery Wkrs. Loc. 333 455 6, 825 11,830 | June 18 |Seniority, union shop~ 
_Laprarie and Monrteal, Que.| (CLC) July 20 |Return of workers, re- 
cognition of union as 
bargaining agent. 
“Fisheries Association of B.C.| United Fiehermen, various 3,700 9, 250 9,250 | July 29 |Wages, working con- 
British Columbia Coast "CGE FRY B25 OY) TI 0 EE Die ES ee el Le eg en ees ditions~ 
Iron and Steel Products— 

C. Wood Co., United Electrical Wkrs. Loc. 112 2,460 10,095 | Apr. 3 |Cost of living, seniority 
Guelph, Ont. Stas (inde ame tere ee are ei Ry ee NaS ry Sots fant, conea rates, bonus system~ 
John Inglis Co., Steelworkers Loc. 2900 685 9,590 9,590 | July 14 |Wages~ 
Toronto Ont. CAREC TO/ CEC )= aa a eithe AUER. | reemenm tiie k Ain) A 
Transportation Equipment 

“Eleven Automobile Dealers|Machinists, Loc. 1857 621 5, 265 5,265 | July 13 |Retroactive pay, shift 
and Garages, (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 30 |differential~5% increase 
“Vancouver, B.C, this year and next, with 
maximum 10¢ each year. 
_Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies— 
Robbins & Myers Co. of|Auto Wkrs. Loc. 397 122 2,685 6,420 | May 21 |Wages~ 
Canada, CA GOO 1sC) eis, eel eee, co Seen! O88 ee 
Brantford, Ont. 
»CoNnSTRUCTION— 
General Contractors Bridge Structural Wkrs. Loc. 200 4,400 4,980 | June 22 |Wages, reduction in 
Association SAL OLOV CU) 0 MRE a | dale ees leet ll Miia a tae travel time~ 
British Columbia. 
_Lummus Co. of Canada, Teamsters Loc. 106 (CLC) 1,113 3,340 5,565 | June 29 |Union recognition~ 
“Ville d’Anjou, Que. July 7 |Union to be recognized. 
Plastering Contractors, Plasterers Loc. 124 200 600 1,000 | June 29 | Retroactive pay~Two 
~Ottawa, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 7 |months’ retroactive pay. 
_Foundation Co. of Canada, |Carpenters, Bricklayers and 100 250 250 | July 3 |Employment of non- 
Waterloo, Ont. Plasterers (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 7 Junion roofers~Return of 
workers with the assur- 
ance that onlyunion mem 
bers would be hired. 
‘Fourteen Construction Hod Carriers Loc. 532 165 1, 650 1,650 | July 6 |Wages~5¢ an hour in- 
irms, (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 20 |crease, 
Prince Albert, Sask. 
‘General Contractors Plasterers Loe. 919 250 1,500 1,500 | July 10 |Wages~28¢ an hour in- 
Association, (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 20 |crease spread over two 
“Vancouver, B.C. years. 
_Insulation Contractors Asbestos Wkrs. Loc. 58 400 3, 200 3,200 | July 22 |Wages~15¢ an hour in- 
Association, (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 31 |crease retroactive to 
Montreal, Que. April 1, 1959; 10¢ from 
April 1960; 5¢ from July 
1960. 
~ Windsor Sheet Metal Sheet Metal Wkrs. Loc. 235, 450 1,150 1,150 | July 28 |Wages~ 


Contractors. 
“Windsor, Ont. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Explanatory Note to “Manpower Situation in Local Areas” 


The system of classifying the labour market 
situation in individual areas is an analytical 
device whose purpose is to give a clear and 
brief picture of local labour market conditions 
based on an appraisal of the situation in each 
area. In considering each category, it is neces- 
sary to keep in mind the marked seasonal 
fluctuations in labour requirements in Canada. 
Labour surpluses are consistently highest in 
each year from December to March and lowest 
from July to October. 

The criteria on which this classification 
system is based are as follows:— 

Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in almost all of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on 
file with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 9.9, 11.9 or 13.9 
per cent, depending on the size and character 
of the area. 

Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in about half of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per 
cent, but less than 10.0, 12.0 or 14.0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the area. 

Group 3: Balanced ‘Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupations. 
This situation usually exists when the ratio of 
applications for employment on file with NES 
to paid workers, including those looking for 
jobs, is more than 1.9 or 2.4 per cent, but less 
than 6.0 or 7.0 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 

Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is less than 2.0 or 2.5 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 

The classification of areas does not depend 
solely on the ratio of job applications to paid 
workers. All areas, and particularly those in 
which the ratio is close to the limits of the 
above-mentioned ranges, are examined closely 
in the light of other kinds of information to 
see whether they should or should not be 
reclassified. Information on labour market con- 
ditions at local areas is obtained mainly from 
monthly reports submitted by each of the local 
offices of the National Employment Service. 


This information is supplemented by reports 
from field representatives of the Department 
of Labour who regularly interview businessmen 
about employment prospects in their companies, 
statistical reports from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and relevant reports from other 
federal government departments, from provin- 
cial and municipal governments and from non- 
governmental sources. 


The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in which 
there is a concentration of industry to which 
most of the workers living in the area com- 
mute daily. The term is not meant to imply 
that labour is a commodity and subject to the 
same kind of demand and supply factors oper- 
ative in other markets. 


To facilitate analysis, all labour market areas 
considered in this review have been grouped 
into four different categories (metropolitan, 
major industrial, major agricultural, and minor) 
on the basis of the size of the labour force in 
each and the proportion of the labour force 
engaged in agriculture. This grouping is not 
meant to indicate the importance of an area 
to the national economy. The key to this 
grouping is shown in the classification of labour 
market areas on page 877. 

The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do not 
coincide with those of the municipalities for 
which they are named. In general the boun- 
daries of these areas coincide with the district 
serviced by the respective local office or offices 
of the National Employment Service. In a 
number of cases, local office areas have been 
amalgamated and the name places appearing 
in the table giving the classifications of labour 
market areas and in the map include several 
local office areas, as follows: Montreal includes 
Montreal and Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. 
Jean District includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, 
Jonquiére, Port Alfred, Roberval and St. Joseph 
d’Alma; Gaspé District includes Causapscal, 
Chandler, Gaspé, Matane and New Richmond; 
Quebec-North Shore includes La Malbaie, For- 
estville and Sept Isles; Sherbrooke includes 
Sherbrooke and Magog; Trois Riviéres includes 
Trois Riviéres and Louiseville; Toronto includes 
Oakville, New Toronto, Toronto and Weston; 
Niagara Peninsula includes Welland, Niagara 
Falls, St. Catharines, Fort Erie and Port Col- 
borne; Wancouver-New Westminster includes 
Vancouver, New Westminster and Mission City; 
Central Vancouver Island includes Courtenay, 
Duncan, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; and 
Okanagan Valley includes Kelowna, Penticton 
and Vernon. 

The 110 labour market areas covered in this 
analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all paid 
workers in Canada. 


Explanatory Notes to “Current Labour Statistics” 


(a) These figures are the result of a monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics for the purpose of providing estimates of the employment characteristics of the civilian 
non-institutional population of working age. (About 30,000 households chosen by area sampling 
methods in approximately 110 different areas in Canada are visited each month). The civilian 
labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institutional population 14 years of age and over 
that had jobs or that did not have jobs and was seeking work during the survey week. 

(b) Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known to 
have a job while applying for another one. Means are also taken to exclude, as far as possible, 


persons who have secured work on their own since registration. 


Nevertheless, the figures 


inevitably include a number of persons who have found employment or who have left the labour 
force by the time the count is made. On the other hand, not all the persons who are looking for 


work register at employment offices. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


_ The Labour Gazette (monthly) 

The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social, 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada; 
$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum. Single copies, 
25 cents, (English or French). 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 

Industrial Pension Plans in Canada. (Four 
articles) (English or French). 25 cents a copy. 

Provincial Minimum Wage Orders: A Survey 
of Rates and Related Provisions. (English 
or French). 20 cents a copy. 

Collective Agreements in Canadian Manufac- 
turing Industries. 

Number of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1956. 

Number of Workers Covered by Pension Plans. 

Rehabilitation Services in Canada. 

Vocational Training for Girls and Women. 
(English). 

Women in Canadian Banking. 

10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (Covers calendar year). 

Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organization, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 

35 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 
Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 
Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 
35 cents a copy (English or French). 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 
An annual report published in loose-leaf form 
and followed later by a paper-bound volume. 
Contains the results of an annual survey at 
October 1 of occupational wage rates and 
standard hours of work in most industries. 


Averages and predominant ranges of wage 
rates for selected occupation are tabulated 
separately on a regional basis for some 90 
industries including logging, mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation, trade 
and service groups. Weekly salaries for office 
occupations and wage rates for labourers in 
manufacturing in 40 cities are also shown. 
Trends in wage rates are indicated in tables 
of index numbers by industry. 
The information is available in two ways: 

1—Through a subscription to a_loose-leaf 
service ($7.50 per year with indexed binder 
or $5.00 per year without binder). Tables 
from the previous October 1 survey are 
distributed in loose-leaf form as they become 
available from, March to July. Subscribers 
later receive a paper-bound volume. 
(Bilingual). 

2—In paper bound volume, available about one 
year after survey date. 


One dollaracopy. (Bilingual). 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 

25 centsa copy. (English or French). 


Workmen’s Compensation im Canada—A 

Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 

Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated, 

25 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 


This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
methods of operation. 

25 centsa copy. (English or French). 


The Quebec Answer to the Problem of 
Apprenticeship 1956 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 
A Modern Concept of Apprenticeship in 
Alberta 1957 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 
Training Recruitment of Skilled Trades- 


men in Selected Industries in Canada 
1951-1956 


25 cents a copy (English June 1957). 
Survey of Industrial Requirements for 
Professional Personnel 1956-58 
35 cents a copy (English). 


Women at Work in Canada 


(Revised 1959) A fact book on the female labour 
force, 25 cents a copy (English and French). 


Working Conditions in Canada, 1958 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Vocational Education in Canada 
This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by prov- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs. 
25 centsacopy. (English). 
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HOW MANY 
YEARS ’TIL 


YOU 
are 69? 


Let's Gace It! pt 65 YOU'LL NEED 


A RETIREMENT INCOME. It's human to 
put things off, but planning a retirement 
income now costs you less in the long run! 
A Canadian Government Annuity is a 
Positive savings program. At 65 you can 
receive a regular monthly income for life, 
guaranteed by the Government of Canada, 
No medical exam required. If you miss a 
payment your contract won't lapse. 


PLAY SAFE... FOR SECURITY ..; 


INVEST IN A GOVERNMENT ANNUITY! 


CANADA 
DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOUR 


L.G. 


. The Director, Canadian Government Annuities 
MAIL TO: Department of Labour, Ottawa. (Postage Free.) 


Please send me information showing how a Canadian 
Government Annuity can bring me security at low cost. 


My ream is asc. cssolttidescalscctetcaerrccne one eee 
(Mr./Mrs./ Miss) 


I live at 


Age when Annuity to start... Telephone....cccccsscssesssesssseeeere 
1 | understand that information given will be held confidential. 


